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FOREWORD 


The importance of Maithili, both as a 
langurge and as a literature, is being increasing- 
ly recognised. Of the contribution of Mithila 
to Sanskrit learning there has never been any 
doubt; but the fact that there is a separate 
spoken le-nguage and that there is a literature 
with an unbroken continuity for several centuries 
has been lost sight of, either through ignorance 
or a deliberate intention of minimising the 
significanoe of it. It is gratifying that during 
the last thirty or forty years the natives of 
Mithila have themselves become conscious of 
their rich heritage and have done much to bring 
before the discriminating public some of the 
works that establish the claim of Maithili to be 
recognised as amoi^ the major literary la li- 
nages of the country— a language which is the 
cherished mother-tongue of about twenty million 
persons. One must gi*atefully acknowledge the 
work done by others — Orierson among foreigners 
—and Kara Prasad Shastri, Nagendranath Gupta, 
Suniti Kumar Chatter ji, among our countrymen. 
The present work by Dr. Jayakanta Mishra is 
the first attempt to make a comprehensive 
survey of Mithila’s lai^age and literature. It is 
a work that must have entailed long and patient 
investigation. The author has familiarised him- 
self with everything that has been published on 
the subject and has also had the advantage of 
Gonsultii^ books still in manuscript form, 
whether in Mithila or in Nepal. It will be a- 
valuable addition to the histories of Indian 
literatures and will prove of great use to all 
scholars. 

Maithili has a script of its own and a 
grammar of its own. .Its foremost literary 
figure is Vidyapati who had been claimed for 
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many years to be a Bengali poet and is now 
being claimed with even less justification to be 
a poet of Hindi. He was a very versatile writer. 
He wrote in Avahattha, in Sanskrit, and in 
Maithili. He was familiar with Persian words 
and had a knowledge of music. But it is plainly 
as a poet in Maithili that he is best known, as 
the author of exquisite love lyrics and of 
memorable devotional songs. There is hardly 
a home in Mithila where his poems^ are not 
sung, and have not been sung for centuries. I 
refer to^his love lyrics, but they are not poems 
celebrating carnal love. As Sir George Grierson 
says : 

“To understand the allegory, it may be taken as a 
genereal rule that Radha represents the soul, the 
messenger or xluti the evange.list or mediator, and 
Krishna of course the deity.. .The glowing stanzas 
of Vidyapati are read by the devout Hindu with as 
little of the baser part of human sensuousness as the 
Song of Solomn is by the Christian priest.” 

Another poet, only less well-known than 
Vidyapati, is Govindadas. He also was thought 
at one time to be a Bengali poet, though the kind 
attentions of Hindi scholars have not yet been 
turned to him. As Shri Nagendranath Gupta 
says: “It could be easily demonstrated that no 
Bengali poet bearing the name of Govindadas 
was ever able to equal or even approach the 
Maithili poet in the mellifluous smoothness of 
rhyme, or the dazzling witchery of words.” 

The third among the sons of light — first in 
point of time — was Jyotirish wara, the author 
of one of the earliest prose works in a north 
Indiafl language, Varnanaratnakara, of which 
an excellent edition has been brought out by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, under the able 
editorship of Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji and ‘ 
Pandit Babuaji Mishra. ^ The prose style of this 
writer challenges comparison with that of Bapa 
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—in his Kddambari—stnd Subandhu— in his 
Vasavadattd. 

It is not necessary to refer to other writers, 
mediaeval or modern, beyond saying that there 
is hardly a subject or literary form that has 
not be^n attempted, with greater or less success. 
Dr. Mishra deserves well of scholars for having 
given us such a well-informed and detailed 
history. 


Sept. 20, 1040 AMARANATHA JHA 




INTRODUCTION 


It is indeed a matter of great pleasure for 
me to* write a few words of introduction to 
Dr. Jayakanta Misra’s work on the history 
ofMaithili literature, the first volume of which 
is now placed before the public. 

Maithili is one of the important Aryan 
languages of present-day India, and it is now 
current among a population of over 13 millions 
of people (see p. 43). It has had a literary 
life at least as old as that of any other New 
Indo-Aryan speech,- and this literary life is still 
flourishing in the language, although its 
speakers have been made to accept High Hindi 
also as their language of education, literature 
and public life for the last two generations. 
This acceptance of Hindi has been meetii^ 
with an opposition which is sometimes quite 
vigorous and active. The next two generations 
will decide the fate of Maithili for ever. 
General adoption of Hindi will mean wide- 
spread disintegration of Maithili even in its 
spoken forms, with an ever-increasing approxi- 
mation in its words, forms and expressions 
to Standard Hindi. The desire to share in 
common political and intellectual life of 
Northern India as a whole, from Western 
Panjab to Bengal and from the Himalayan slopes 
to the Deccan, appears to be the main cause 
for the adoption of Hindi in place of Maithili 
as the language of the school and of public y.fe. 
Nevertheless, with increased interest in one’s 
mother-tongue as a result of the 20th Centpry 
Indian Renaissance, Maithili will continue to be 
the Maithili speaking people’s most direct and 
natural expression of their, life and thought; 

Among those scholars and workers of Mithila 
who have a love for and pride in their mother- 
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tongue, a spirit of enquiry is now happily 
manifestii^ itself. And their advent has not 
been too soon. They are actuated by a laudable 
desire to appraise the importance of their 
speech in both its extent and its cultural content 
and achievement, and to see if it is welh worth 
preserving and cultivating still further as a 
heritage that cannot be afforded to be lost. In 
short, they are applying science to understand 
•the bases of their speech and its literary culture — 
its vdn’maya or “things essentially connected 
with the speech”, to give the all-embracing 
Indian term. Their researches, apart from 
their interest for Indian linguistics and literature 
as a whole, may have, for aught we know, an 
un-expected repercussion on the future of 
Maithili itself. The. interest in Maithili 
researches, with the present position of 
the language in the literary, educational and 
political fields, now remains primarily academic. 
But it is easy for an established fact or idea to 
form the nucleus of an ideology ; and then, 
circumstances proving favorable, such an 
ideology may be transformed from a thin 
stream in the coterie or academy into a mighty 
flood in the market and the forum, wherever 
people gather and form a concerted opinion 
for action. 

In the meanwhile, we are glad to note that 
serious study of and investigation into Maithili 
is making steady progress. The impetus to 
Maithili studies came from the Calcutta Univer- 
sity thirty years ago, when in 1919 Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee of illustrious memory founded the 
Department of Modern Indian Languages 
(“Indian Vernaculars”, as it was then called) 
and instituted the study for the M. A. examina- 
tion of the major languages of India amo^ 
which Maithili was given a place. This drew 
out from among Maithili scholars and lovers 
of Maithili the incipient interest in their 
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mother-tongue, and quite a prominent part was 
taken in the work of rehabilitating Maithili 
by Kumar Ganganand Sinha of Banaili and 
Pandit Khuddi Jha, Pandit Babua Misra 
Jyotishacharya, Babu. Gangapati Sinha and 
other notable Maithili scholars. Following 
the exa'inple of the University of Calcutta, 
Maithili was given the status of a mother-tongue 
in ‘the Universities of Patna and Ba'naras as 
well. The Maharaja of Darbhanga endowed 
a Chair of Maithili in the University of Patna ; ' 
and the foundation of a Maithili Sahitya 
Pafishad at Laheria Sarai, with Maithili 
Literary conferences presided over by the most 
prominent scholars of Mithila (like the late 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganatha Jha of 
Allahabad, Dr. Amaranatha Jha, Mahamabo- 
padhyaya Dr. Umesha Mishra and others), brought 
in the necessary amount of publicity for Mai- 
thili and a certain amount of championing 
of its cause among the intelligentsia of Mithila, 
particularly among Maithili-speaking students 
in the University of Patna and elsewhere. 
Enthusiasts for Maithili like Mr. Bholalal Das 
of Laheria Sarai and others came forward to 
help the movement on both academic and 
social sides. Grammars of Maithili (some of 
them quite painstaking and involving a lot 
of original research) came to be published, as 
well as editions of old poets, and attempts to 
create a modern literature of original stories 
and novels, poems and dramas, essays and 
translations are now in evidence. 

The first serious philological work on Maithili 
(taking Philology in its wide sense) was attempt- 
ed by Pandit Babua Misra and the present writer 
in editing and publishing (from the il^oyal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1940) the oldest 
, genuine Maithili work so far available — the 
Varnaratnakara of Jyotvisvara Thakura*, which 
was written early in the 14th century. My 
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former pupil in the University of Calcutta, 
Dr. Subhadra Jha, then completed his historical 
grammar of Maithili (in 1946) which obtained 
for him the doctor’s degree of the University of 
Patna. Prior to this he had published an elaborate 
study of the phonetics of Modern Maithili in 1941 
(in the Journal Indian Linguistics, Bulletin of 
the Linguistic Society of India, Vol. VIII, Part 
I, Calcutta) ; and subsequently, as part of his 
academic work in Paris, Dr. Jha prepared a 
critical edition of the songs of Vidyapati from a 
unique Ms. preserved in Nepal. And now we 
have the present work from Dr. Jayakanta 
Misra, which is quite a pioneer in its field, beii:® 
the first attempt to record the full history of the 
literary output in Maithili with the help of such 
materials as are now available for the earlier 
periods. 

In Bengal, this progress of Maithili studies 
is watched with keen and sympathetic interest 
by a few people interested both in Ber^ali and 
Maithili. The cultural and intellectual ties 
between Mithila and Bengal have always been 
very close. Bengalis, after the conquest of their 
province by the Turks and the establishment of 
a Muslim state, found in Mithila and in Orissa 
two neighbourii^ lands with a Hindu regime 
and a Hindu culture retained intact, and to 
Mithila the best scholars of Bengal were in the 
habit of repairing for higher Sanskrit studies 
for some centuries after the Turki conquest. 
Five hundred years ago the lan:uage of Mithila 
and that of Bengal were much closer to each 
other : a thousand years ago these were very 
closely agreeing dialects, if not actually the 
same speech. A great Maithil poet, Vidyapati, 
had a host of imitators in Bengal (as well as 
in Assam and Orissa), and these imitators 
followed their master to the extent of imitating 
his Early Maithil speech in Bengal ; and this 
resulted in the creation of an artificial mixture 
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of Maithili and Ber^ali into a special dialect for 
Vaishnava religious poetry, known in Bengal as 
the Braja-bidi, in which Bengali poets from the 
second half of the 15 th century down to our day 
have composed lyrics centering round the divine 
love of Radha and Krishna — Rabindranath 
Tagore Tiimself having succumbed to the charms 
of this sweet Braja-buli speech' and composed 
a whole series of poems {Bhanu Sinha Tliakurer 
Padavali) in it. Slow y we have transformed 
■yidyapati into a poet of Bengal, even for a time 
forgetting that his home was Mithila — the 
poet’s provenance was less important than his 
message and his music. ‘Very fundamental 
changes have modified both Maithili and Ben- 
gali during the last five hundred years, but Old 
Maithili and Old Bengali were still mutually 
intelligible ; and this tradition of the two 
speeches being closely knit is still strongly pre- 
valent in Bengali, enabling us to retain our 
interest in Maithili. 

Dr. Jayakanta Misra’s work is one which 
is to be welcomed with open arms. It for the 
first time “puts on the map,” so to say, by 
acquiring it for science, the literature of 
Maithili. Now we are in a position to take 
stock of what has been achieved in Maithili 
since its emergence as a New Indo-Aryan 
language. To get his facts. Dr. Jayakanta 
Misra has had to do quite a large amount of 
spade work : it is a record of his personal re- 
searches in many directions. The author is 
well-qualified for the work undertaken by him. 
He took his M.A. in English, and Sanskrit 
learning is his own by family tradition -and 
culture. These are useful backgrounds for study- 
ing the literature of a modern Indian language. 
His acquaintance with English can only be ex- 
-pected to give him that balance and sense of 
values which only a modern European ’litera- 
ture can impart to an Indian investigator. 
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Then, he has the requisite amount of love 
and enthusiasm for his subject. Without this 
warmth of love and enthusiasm (which may at 
times lead us to valuations or underlinings 
which may appear as a- trifle exaggerated to 
dispassionate outsiders), any study is aprt to be- 
come dry-as-dust and lifeless, unless *in the 
hands of. a master who has other great qualities 
as a set off. I have watched over Dr. Jaya- 
kanta’s labours since their inception ; and 
on the whole I feel very happy to give my 
cordial imprimatur to them. 

It is obvious that in many matters there will 
not be perfect agreement among scholars. The 
language of the Caryapadas is a point in ques- 
tion. The fact the Caryapadas have been 
claimed for Old Assamese, Old Oriya, Old Mai- 
thili (and Old Magahi) as much as for Old Ben- 
gali, only demonstrates the close kinship of these 
languages to one another ; they have even been 
claimed for “Old Hindi,” taking “Hindi” in a 
loose and popular sense. Dr. Jayakanta Misra, 
like Dr. Subhadra Jha, thinks the Oaryas are in 
Old Maithili. I still stick to my view, put forward 
in my Origin and Development of the Bengali Lan- 
guage (1926), that the Caryas were composeddn Old 
Bengali — of course at a time when the diver- 
gences between Maithili and Bengali and Oriya 
and Assamese were not very prominent. Then, 
the occurrence of a Brajabuli literature in Ben- 
gali frequently confuses the identity of a parti- 
cular writer. The poet Govindadasa is a case 
in point (m^- 234 ff.). I think Dr. Sukumar Sen 
has clearly indicated the existence of a Bengali 
Govindadasa in his Vangiya Sahitya Parishad 
Patrika article referred to by Dr. Jayakanta 
Misra (in his footnote, p. 234). As a matter of 
fact, Govindadasa is a'^writer of Middle Bengjali 
about whom and whose poetical career wd have 
more definite contemporary evidence than about 
'anybody else. To settle the vexed question as to 
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which of these two poets, one Maithili and the 
other Bengali, a particular composition is to be 
ascribed, we have got to go into proper textual 
criticism with both Bengali (Brajabuli) and 
Maithili materials : and the latter as a rule can 
always ]pe asked to be produced in a disputed 
case like this. 

•Dr. Jayakanta Misra has given some preli- 
minary chapters on “Mithila and her People,” 
on “the Maithili Language and its Script” and 
on “Introducing Maithili Literature” (pp. 1 — 96). 
I think these will be useful for the ordinary 
reader also, as much as for the specialist. He 
would like to merge Magahi into Maithili as but 
a form or dialect of the latter. The agreements 
between these two speeches indeed are very 
close, but the sentiments of the Magahi speakers 
are to be considered in this connexion. In spite 
of some of the fundamental things (e.g. the 
matter of the incorporation of the object and 
the dative with the verb), the Magahi speakers 
appear to have a feeling that Maithili is a 
separate speech. This was my impression, in 
witnessing a folk-drama on the Ramayana in a 
village in the Magahi area, in which Rama’s 
advent into Mithila with Vishwamitra and 
Lakshmana brought in a comic interlude— Mai- 
thili priests trying to persuade the princes to be 
their clients during their stay in the holy land 
of Mithila, and their use of chi and chai was 
always greeted with good-humoured laughter as 
at the ways of an uncouth dialect. 

The solid parts of Dr. Jayakanta’s work con- 
sist in his giving a chronological survey of the 
sequence of poets and other writers through^ the 
centuries, and in his full study of the Maithili 
drama and its ramifications in Nepal and Assam. 
The survey of Maithili literature in the modern 
^)eriod (20th century) which he has reserved for 
the second volume and that of the Folk Litera- 
ture of Mithila also show a painstaking collec- 
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tion of facts and a discriminate and judicious 
ordering of them. The picture presented by his 
setting forth of Early Maithili literature in the 
present work is quite a convincing one, and it 
makes clear the presence of a common culture in 
Eastern India, embracing Mithila, Nepal, Assam, 
Bengal, and, to come extent Orissa, of which Mai- 
thili was a main vehicle. From the point of view 
of Maithili, it is sad to contemplate how the 
language has come down from this high pe- 
destal Doubtless behind the pre-eminence of 
Maithili four or five centuries ago there was the 
Sanskrit scholarship of the Maithila Brahmans, 
who while cultivating as their first inheritance 
the Language of the Gods did not neglect their 
mother-tongue. 

I can now only wish Dr. Jayakanta’s book 
god-speed, and I trust it will be possible to see 
the second volume follow quickly the first in 
coming to the light of day. I would have loved 
to see it better printed and better got up. But it 
is better as it is than that its publication should 
have been delayed indefinitely. I therefore 
commend it to the study of persons interested 
in the subject, as a piece of pioneer research 
work intelligently and sympathetically planned, 
conscientiously worked out and successfully 
terminated, a‘s a book which has a great future 
possibility ; and I welcome it for its solid worth 
and the place it has created for itself in modern 
Indian literature and philology. 

The University, SUNlTf KUMAR ClIATTERJI 

Calcutta 
Jidy 1, 1949, 
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Maithili is the mother-tongiie of “all the 
Hindus ’and Muhammadans, who inhabit the 
great plain which is bounded on the North and 
Soifth by the Himalayas and the Ganges, and 
on ihe East and West by the Kosi and 
the Gandak . respectively.” (Grierson, Maithili 
Grammar ^ p. 2) This area, collectively known as 
Mithila or Tirhut, lies in the North-East of 
India and is shown on the political map as 
North Bihar and South Nepal Terai. 

Unfortunately this language has been much 
neglected, vilified and misrepresented during 
the last two generations. It has been some- 
times classed as a dialect of its neighbouring 
languages Hindi and Bengali — and, 
sometimes denied its independent existence even 
as a dialect. But in reality, as Sir George 
Grierson observed years ago, “Maithili is a 
language and not a dialect. It is the native 
language of more than seven and a quarter 
millions of people {now at least thirteen millions) 
of whom, as will be borne out by every official 
having experience of North Bihar, at least five 
millions can neither speak nor understand either 
Hindi or Urdu without the greatest difficulty. 
It differs from both Hindi and Bangali 
both in vocabulary and in grammar, and is as 
much a distinct language from either of them 
as Marathi or Uriya. It is a country with its 
own traditions, its own poets, and its own pride 
in everythig belonging to itself.” {Maithili 

Grammar f p. 2) • 

• 

• ‘My primary aim in writing a History 
of Maithili Literature in tbe following page’s has 
been to investigate and to establish the truth 
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of the above statement of the great philologist 
and scholar. I am happy to say at the end of 
my labours that even a small course of study 
as I undertook has more than amply confirmed 
his words. 

Gradually jis I proceeded with my enquiry 
I was overwhelmed by the extensive character 
of the material hitherto completely unexplor- 
ed. No effort was spared to make the search as 
complete and thorough as possible within the 
time and with the resources available. In 
addition to my family collections, I had the 
privilege of using the libraries of the late 
Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha, the University of 
Allahabad, the Allahabad Public Library, the 
Candra Pustakilaya of Mathura, the Bihar 
Research Society, the Maithili Sahitya Pari?ad of 
Darbhanga, the Editor of the MithilarnilLira, the 
late Munshi Raghunandanadasa of Sakhavara, 
Babu Lakshmipati Singh of Madhepura, the Raj 
Library of Darbhanga, State Library of Nepal, 
and Rajaguru Hemaraja Sharma of Nepal. 
Early in May 1946, 1 undertook a tour of Mithila 
and visited all places of cultural and literary 
interest. In September 1946 I made a journey to 
Nepal also and though my visit was very short, 
I consider it quite successful inasmuch as I 
discovered for the first time a number of 
Maithili works, including the valuable Kamsa- 
ndrdyanapaddvali. For biographical and 
historical information, I relied generally on 
such warks as Shyam Narayan Sinha’s History 
of Tirhuty Wright’s History of Nepal, Mm. 
Paramesvara Jha’s Mithild-tattva-mmaria, Tara- 
carana Jha’s Prdcina O Arvdcina Vidtdna, 
the Panji records, VIDYAKARA, VIBHUTI- 
ANKA, MITHILANKA, JAYANTI and various 
Ms Catalogues. I thus made every possible 
effort to study all relevant works and all facts 
for myself before I ventured to write about 
them. In this, my sole guide was the venerable 
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Mallimtha’s words ‘qif# 

(Neither do I write anything without basis nor 
do I speak anything which' is not necessary). 

An attempt to wr.ite on Maithili Literature 
on such a scale as the present was never made 
before. * The previous attempts were either 
lists of Maithili works and authors or small 
Introductions to them. Among the former, 
the lists of Kavi^vara Canda Jha, Yadunitha 
Jha “Yaduvara”, Prof. Gangipati Sinha, Munshi 
Raghunandanadasa, Babu BhoLliladisa and 
Babu Lakshmipati Singh, Shashi nitha ‘Chau- 
dhari, Surendra Jhi ‘Sumana’, KuUnandadisa 
‘Nandana’ and Jivanatha Jha ‘Vidyabhu^ana* 
may be mentioned. Grierson, Cetanatha 
Jha and Shy am Narayan Singh have made 
pioneer efforts to describe the gradual 
development of Maithili Literature. The Annual 
Reports and Addresses of such organisations 
as Maithili Sihitya Sabha, Maithila Mahisabhi 
and Maithili Sahitya Parisad, Darbhanga, have 
periodically surveyed the progress in contem- 
porary literature. The works of Pandit Rama- 
natha Jha (Maithili 8ihitya-ka Itih'isa), Dr. 
Subhadra Jha (Introduction to the Formation of 
Maithili Language), Surendra Jtia ‘Sumana’ 
(Maithili-ka Unniyaka) and Dr. Umesha Mishra 
(Several essays in th ^ Hindustani) were the only 
serious efforts to study critically the achieve- 
ment of Maithili authors. Most of them, how- 
ever, are inadequate, or slender. They leave 
various influences in the making of Maithili 
Literature untouched and do not try to view it 
as a whole. It is, therefore, claimed that a 
work like the present one has never been 
written. 

The division of Maithili Literature into 
•three periods — i. Early Period (1300-1600), 2. 
Middle Period (1600-1860) and 3. New Period 
(1860 to the present day) — has been made from 
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the point of view of political events and their 
influence on the course of literary activities in 
Mithila. The philological and grammatical 
character of the language also shows this three, 
fold-division. The first period (Early Maithili 
Literature) begins roughly in 1300 because it 
marks the coming of the Muhammadans to 
Eastern India* The results of their arrival were 
far-reaching and they left their indelible mark 
on the course of literary and social activities. 
Mithila somehow remained to be the sole refuge 
of Hindu scholarship and learning for at least 
three centuries. She made a bold stand to 
protect the culture and religion of the Hindus 
through Mimaiiisf, Dharmasistra and Nyiya 
studies. Under enlightened and peaceful Hindu 
courts, poetry and music flourished on an un- 
precedented scale in Mithila. This quiet was, 
however, occasionally disturbed by the Musalman 
inroads. In 1527, when this period ends, the 
native courts were finally disbanded. This marks 
the end of the Oinivara dynasty. The dominating 
type of literature cultivated in Maithili during 
the period was Lyric. 

The second period commences in about 
1557 when a new dynasty — the illustrious 
Khapdavaliknla — comes to power. But i+. is able 
to bring back the former glory of the Maithila 
court by about 1600 only. Once again scholar- 
ship, art and music' flourish. The period ends 
with the downfall of the Khandavalakula in the 
last decade of the eighteenth century when the 
principality of Mithila is reduced to a mere 
zamindari by Lord Cornwallis. 

The third period, however, does not begin 
till the Court of Wards comes to administer 
the Darbhanga Raj in" 1860. It is then that 
New Mithila begins to shape itself. The' new' 
administrators not only improved the finances 
of the Raj but succeeded in wiping off the 
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last traces of the old order. The language 
and the script of the land was debarred from 
being used any longer in public life ; the 
old methods of revenue administration were 
abolished ; the new institutions and “progress- 
ive” measures were introduced and the efficiency 
of admfnistration was increased by re-adjusting 
the old, and also by creating new, Districts. Their 
influence was neither wholly beneficial nor 
comprehensive but they generally helped in 
the acceleration of the pace of “modernization” 
of the land. Statistical accounts were prepared 
communications and transport were improved 
by modern methods like the telegraph and the 
railway, natural calamities were controlled, local 
self-government was introduced and above all 
“English” education was started. 

Of course so far as the fate of Maithili was 
concerned it received a positive set-back by 
ibhe coming of the new conditions since 1860. 
The story how this decline in her literary 
progress was checked through the coming in of 
the “English” Influence and its subsequent 
growth and development along “modern” lines 
is as interesting as that of its expanding 
popularity and glorious achievements during 
the Early and the Middle Periods. The IV Part 
of the present History describes this. It is 
being published as Volume II of this work as it 
has been planned and written rather differently. 
This period, however, has also been surveyed by 
my father Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Umesha 
Mishra in The Indian Literatures of Today (A 
Symposium, published by the P. E. N. All-India 
Centre) under the caption “Maithili Liter^rture 
1900-1945”. 

In writing this • History of Maithili 
Literature it has been sometimes found con- 
venient to cross the chrojiological limits of the 
periods and to pursue the course of a particular 
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type to its connected limit. Thus, the history of 
the Kirtaniya Drama should stop at the latest 
at 1860 but it has been discussed up to about 
1920 after which it is practically extinct. 

The quotations in Indian languages have 
been all given in the Devan^gari script and 
have been generally left untranslated for fear 
of augmenting the bulk of the work. Popular 
spellings of names 'have been usually adopted. 

' In transliterating non-English words the gene- 
rally accepted symbols have been used. The dates 
have been given in the Christian Era unless 
otherwise stated. The index and the biblio- 
graphy will be given at the end of the II Volume. 

The preparation of the present work has 
involved many disappointments and humilia- 
tions. In several cases people were not willing 
to show or to lend me their Mss or works. 
This sometimes prevented me from collecting- 
more information. But this is a common 
experience. The more uncommon one is 
the contempt with which a worker on a “Modern 
Indian Language” is still looked upon by the 
high-browed scholars in India. 

At the same time I acknowledge most 
sincerely the encouragement and co-operation, 
ungrudging help and sacrifice, extreme confi- 
dence and faith in my work which was ex- 
tended to me by my numerous friends, well- 
wishers and teachers. I have tried to point 
out everywhere in the footnotes the particular 
help which they have rendered me, but if some 
have been inadvertently missed I tender my 
grateful apologies to them. To each of those 
gentlemen and institutions who have helped me 
by giving valuable information and advice or by 
lending books, MSS and 'Journals and Magazines 
I am deeply grateful. In particular my teachers ' 
Professor Amaranatha Jha, M. A., D. Litt., 
F.R.S.L,, Chairman of the Public Service Cora. 
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mission U.P., who has also kindly written a 
Foreword to the work, and Professor S. C. Deb, 
M.A., Head of the Department of English Studies 
in the Allahabad University ; my father Mm. Dr. 
Umesha Mishra, M. A. D., Litt, of the Allahabad 
University and my brothers have done every- 
thing *to help me in the preparation of this 
work— from the planning of it to the final 
printing of it. It is needless to say that but 
for the kind help of all these, it could not have . 
been possible for me to do whatever I could 
do in the limited time at my disposal. It 
is also my duty to thank H. H. the Maha- 
raja of Nepal, the Rajaguru Pt. Hemaraja 
Sharraa of Nepal and Shri Rudraraja Pandey 
(Principal Kathamandu College) for all the 
facilities that were afforded to me during my 
stay in Nepal. 

I am deeply grateful to Prof. Suniti Kumar 
Chatter ji, M. A., D. Litt., F. R. A. S. B,, Khaira 
Professor of Indian Linguistics and Phonetics 
and Head of the Department of Comparative 
Philology, Calcutta University, who not only 
throughout guided and inspired me but also 
approved the work when it was submitted for 
the degree of D. Phil, in the University of 
Allahabad — for having written an Introduction 
to this work. 

In the end I should like to express my 
thanks to Shri M. K. Dikshit the Manager of the 
Dikshit Press for his co-operation in bringing 
out the work as soon as possible. I am no less 
conscious than he of the printing errors that 
have found their way into the book. The 
diacritical marks, whatever could be hurriedly 
brought to the press, were new for the men and’ 
the anxiety of the author to see the book pub- 
*lishe*d was goading them on to work in sopie of 
the worst hours of the day. Some mistakes are 
through oversight as much as through the 
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Printer’s Devil^large parts of the proofs wefe 
seen in the absence of the author — and I have, 
therefore, given a a list of essential corrections 
at the end. 


Departraentof-Einglish Studies, JAY A KANT A MTSTIiRA 

The University, Allahabad 
My 10, 1949 
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CHAPTER 1 


HiTHILA AND HEB PEOPLE 

5IM ^TT ^ ^ I 

'W't ^ %^-R 1 

FlqFrr ^ i 

^*t QlficT ^ : 11^ 

The Boundaries of Mithila 

According to the Brhad-Visnu-Purdna^ (c. 
3th century), Mithila is -the country which is 
surrounded by the Kau^iki river on the East, 
by the Gandaki on the West, by the Ganga on 
the South and by the Himalaya on the North.® 
This area is represented today by the districts 
of Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, Champaran,(Norih) 
Monghyr,(North)Bhagalpur and parts of Purnea 

1. A.nonymou8 Traditional Verse, quoted in VIDYA- 
KARA,*p. 147. 

2. Mithila {MahdtmVa) Khanda, the dialogue between 
Parasara and Maitreyi, Chapter XIV. of the Brhad^Visiiu^ 
purdna. Published from Benares. Though Visnupurdnu has 
been traced baok to the beginning of the Christian IHra (IHQ 
Vll, pp, 370-71), yet the Brhad-Vtsnupurdna cannot be dated 
earlier than the 5th century (cf. SINGH, p. 2, n. 2, and 
Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Traditions, p. 80). 

3. Canda Jha translated these very boundaries in 
his oft-quoted lines— , 

dm >55 ’?RT I 

m f^^T^TKT II 

(SINGH, p. 3 and “Mithilavarnarfa” in Maithila Piabhd II, 
No. 11-12, p. 17.) 
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in India, and those of Raulahat, Saralahi, Sap- 
tan, Mohatarl and Morang in the Kingdom of 
Nepal. 

The earliest reference to the boundaries of 
the country occurs in, the Satapatha-Brdhmana 
(roughly 1000 - 600 B.'C.). It is mentioned there 
that the river Sadaiiira divided the Kingdoms 
of Videha and’ Kosala. The proper identifica- 
tion of the Sadanira has been very much dis- 
puted ; it may be an old name of the Gandaka 
or of the Rapti, but hot of the Karutoya in 
modern Bengal. 

Early references to Mithila indicate that 
the country lay towards the Himalaya and 
that it did not extend in the South as far as 
the Gangs during the early period. Skanda- 
turana and other works do not mention the 
Ganga as her boundary. 

The Puranas and the Epics, however, reveal 
that what we understand today as Mithila was 
first connotated by ‘Videha’ which was a com- 
prehensive name of the country and included 
several kingdoms in it and of which the most 
important were those of Mithila and Vai^ali. 

There are one or two stray references in 
the Buddhist works which seem to show that 
the province of Videha was situated in the tract 
of land called Madhyade^a, It is likely that 
“the Buddhists extended the connotation of 
Madhyad(6a {traditionally regarded as the 
sacred part of India) simply because they 
had to include in it the lands par excellence 
of Buddhism, viz., Bodh Gaya and Banaras.’’^ 
Indeed, Dr, B. C. Law quotes from the Divydva- 
ddna to show that they extended the “eastern 


4. Dr. B. C. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 1, 
2. Published by the author, Calcutta. (Iq the quotatioq 
the italicised clause is ours.) 
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boundary of Majjhimadesa still farther to the 
east so as to include Pundavardhana which in 
ancient times included Vareudra (North Bengal).” 

Ail Brahmanical works agree in placing 
the Eastern boundary of Madhyade§a some- 
where near Prayaga.® Mithila appears to have 
been eicluded from the four ancient sacred divi- 
sions of the country — Brahmavarta, Biahma- 
rsidesa, Madhyadela and Aryavarta— and ac- 
quired sanctity only from the fact that there 
roamed about the black antelope in Mithila.’ 
That is the reason why the YdjnavalJcya-Smrti 
is careful to point out that the path of 
Duty was revealed by the sage of Mithila, 
Yajtiavalkya, “in that country in which the 
black antelope roams about.”“ Fa-hion (c. 5th 
century) considers Madhyadesa to lie round 
about Mathura ; AlberUni (c. 13th century) 
expressly refers to it as the country around 
\Kanaui. Certain linguistic nomenclatures 
confirm that Mithila was not considered to be 
situated in MadhyadeSa. Locana’s Bdgata- 
raugini (nud-l7th century) distinguishes Mai- 
thili, tho language of Mithila, from “Madhya- 
deSa-bhasa”, the language of Madhyadesa ; and 
the name Madhesi (=a Madhyade^iya speech) is 
used* to distinguish itself from the language of 

5. Ibid. 

6. Dr. Dhiroudra Verma brings this out in “Madhya- 
deila Vik&sa" (in Vtcdradh&rQ) from Aitareya Brahtna^a 
(38.3), Mauusnirti (II. 5Sl), Raja^ekhara’s Kavyamlmarfisa, 
(p. 93) Trikan^a-Koaa (2.196). Abhidhana Cintaiuani (VurKe 
951),-Amarakob'a (III l.vii), Markuiideya Purana (57.33), 
Vrhat-Saiiihita (Chapter XIV) and Mahabbarata (Vide — 
JRAS'1908, p. 326). Majamdar in the introduction to Cun- 
ningham’s Ancient Geography of India (o. xli), Bupporfk this. 
Also see Fahien (Vido-RAYACHOUDHUBl p. 469), and 
Alberuni (I, xviii), Indian Culture (VII. 2) and JQJRI 
(August 1944) and J. Mishra, Sunday Leader (August 
*1944)« 

7. Cf. Apararka, p. 5 quoted by KANE II, 2, p. 1411'. 

8. Verse 
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Mithila which is also known in ihe district of 
Champaran. Indeed, far from being included 
in Madhya de§a (Mid.land), Mithila was consis. 
tently regarded as a member of the Pracya-de^a 
(Eastern country). In this connection it may 
be pointed out that “Praci in Ancient Tibetan 
Geography excluded Magadha, KaSi and Ko4ala, 
but included Mithila and Anga.” (Indian Culture, 
VII. 2). 

The Eastern Boundary of Mithila has been 
fluctuating with the variations in the course of 
the river Kosi. There is no doubt that the Kosi 
formerly flowed far to the east of its present 
course. ‘The references in the epics are too 
vague to enable us to ascertain the exact position 
of the mouth of the river.” There is evidence 
to prove the fact that from as early as the 7th 
century to about 1600 the Ko6i formed the 
common boundary of the provinces of Kamaiopa 
and Mithila, The lands donated by the Nidhan- 
pur charter in c. 7th century lay in East 
Mithila. Rightly Shri K. K. Barua says: “I 
hold that probably prior to c. 554 A. D., Maha- 
bhutavarman crossed the Karatoya and con- 
quered a part of Eastern Mithila and Morang 
and in order to commemorate his conquests 
made the grant of lands within the conquered 
area to Brahmanas' — Bhaskarvarman acquired 
it (once more) in the first quarter of the 7th 
century and he issued a charter confirming 
the grant made by his ancestor, Mahabhutivar- 
man.”* 

By the Fourth and Fifth Centuries 
the kingdoms of Videha, such* as, those of 
Vai^ali and Mithila, seem to have been united 
under a larger Republican unit, and formed 
therhselves into the Province of Tirabhukti (of. 
the names of the contemporary provinces df. 

9. See JEAMARUPA, II 3 and 11 4 and also Indian 
Culture, 1. P« 421-431. 
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Jeja>Bhukti, Pui 34 ravardhauabhukti and other 
Bhuktis). The Province was bounded by three 
tiras (river-banks) — those of the Gandaka, the 
Ko§i and the Ganga.'® 

The Province of Tirabhukti had, unlike the 
more ancient Province of yideha, its southern 
boundary very clearly marked out in the river 
Ginga. It continued to be so till about 1600 
as is evidenced by the boundaries of the Pro- 
vince given in the Saktisangamatantra (o. 1581)'' 
and in the Sanad said to have been granted by 
the Moghul Emperor to Maharaja MaheSa 
Thakura (?1556).'* 

“Under the Moghal Empire Tirhut formed 
a Sarkar or division of the auhah or province 
of Bihar. It comprised a very large tract of 
country being bounded on the north by Sarkars 
Hajipur, Monghyr and Purnea. In other 
'w.ord8, it included the present districts of 
Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga (except the southern 
portion which was included in Sarkar Hajipur) 
nearly whole of Bhagalpur and a small portion 
of Monghyr. In the early days of British 
administration, it formed a huge district, cover- 
ing the present districts of Muzaffarpur and 
Darbhanga, large part of Bhagalpur, pargana 
Kashmar in the south-east corner of Saran, and 
pargana Bhadi Bhusari in the south-western 
corner of Monghyr. The headquarters of the 
district remained at Muzaffarpur, but various 
transfers of territory were made until the area 
of Tirhut coi ncided with that of Muzaffarpur 
and Darbhanga. It was divided into two in 
1875, the eastern and larger portion being 

10. SINGH, p. 5. 

11. Baroda Ed. Vol. 1, Intr., p. vh and SINGH, p. 2, 
f.Q. 2 where other references are Kiven. 

12. dINGH, p. 212 f. n. 1, quotes a traditional verse — 
“Azgang-ta-Sang : Az-Kusa-ta-Ghose." See also District 
Gaz, {Purnea) p. 6, and JHA COM p. 380 and Purnea 
Settlement Beport (1901-08) Ed, 1901, App. VI, p. xlvi. 
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formed into the district of Darbhanga and the 
western portion being constituted the district of 
Muzafifarpur”. The northernmost portions lying 
beyond the Moghul or British boundaries, it is 
needless to point out, have been under the 
Nepalese rulers. 

Geographically, therefore, the boiiudaries 
of Mithila have passed through at least four 
stages. At first,, there was the Province* of 
Videha, of which the two important kingdoms 
were those of Vai§ali and Mithila. Then, there 
grew up the Province of Tirabhukti. The third 
stage saw the disintegration of this and the in- 
corporation of the Republic, along with Maga- 
dha, in the Subah of Bihar. Lastly, this was 
chiselled out and the modern revenue division 
of Tirhut (consisting of the districts of Muzalfar* 
pur, Darbhanga, Champaran and Saran) is all 
that reminds us of the Ancient boundaries of 
Mithila. / 

Linguistically, however, she not only in- 
cludes almost the entire area of Ancient and 
Medieval Mithila but has even gone beyond it. 
Grierson noticed this as early us 1881 in the 
following words : 

**The language of Ancient Mithila ha^ been encroach- 
ed upon in recent past by Bhojpuri in tlie West 
and it has in revenge crossed the Ganges and 
occupied North Patna and so much of the Monghyr 
and Bhagalpur districts as lie to the south of that 
river. It has also crossed the Kosi and occupied 
Purnea/*^^ 

Speaking from the point of view of cul- 
ture, changes in her boundaries were recorded 
by Babu Ramaloohana Sharan in 1939, and it 
has been claimed that parts of Santhal Parganas 
Manabhum and Dinajpur districts are under the 
influence of Mithila-Maithili area.^* 

13. Grierfion, Bihari Grammars, lutroduclion,' p. 16. 

14. See Ramalochan& Sbarana, “Milhilaka Saijiskritika 
{Mihira, a^viaa 1346 eala, Udaya 32, Ktrapa 1, 
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' 1 

The various names of Mithila 

' ! ' 

There are twelve names of Mithila given in 

Brhad-Visnu-Purdnoo^* Most of tjiese are 
mere descriptive epithets. The most widely used 
names are ‘Videha’, ‘Mithila’ and ‘Tirabhukti’ 
(Tirhut)* The earliest one of these, was un- 
doubtedly ‘Videha’. It is derived from the 
name of King Videgha Mathava who is said to 
have brought Agni into the land and to have 
founded the Videha ii dynasty.'® 

‘Mithila’ is not ' a name found in the 
Vedas, and even later literature'’’ sparingly 
mentions it for the whole country, Mithila 
is described as the Capital city of Videha.’® 


pp. 9-11) and the letter from Upendra Jba Vyasa {Mthira, 
Feb. 5, 1^44). See also Chapter II infra. 

. 15, SINGH, p. 4, f. D. 5 

ir 

JTTtnf^r fhf^i^rpn: ii 

• 

16. Satapatha^Brdhmana I, 4. i, (one of the latest 

Brahnianas roughly dated 1000-600 B. C.) quoted from 
Sacred Books of the East XI PP. 104-6 by B. C. Law in 
Tribes in Ancient India, p. 234. See also RA.YACHOU- 
DHURI, p. 46.Pargiter JASB 1897, p. 87 fiF., Vedic Index, 
II p. 27y, Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 398-99, and Maodonell, 
Sanskrit Literature, pp. 214-15. Some scholars are inclined 
to think that the origin of the name Mithila was the 
title ‘Mathava' of this king (by finding ‘Mithi* to be a 
reminiscenoe of it; see RAYAGHOUDHURI p. 46 and 
Mehta, Pre^Buddhist India, pp. 46-47), • 

17. E.g., Rdmdyaria, Mahdbhctrata, Bhdgavata^Pur&jia, 
Dasakumdracarita, Rdkghuvarhka, Prasannardghava, etc, 

^18. See Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of .India, 
pp.*r46.T. This city is identified with modern Janakapur 
in Nepal, see JHA COM, p. 385 fF. .Also see Ratiiala Mehta, 
Pre- Buddhist India, p. 46, B. C. Law, Tribes tfi Ancient 
India, pp. 239-40 and UATACHOUDHURI, pp. 44-45. 
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The name seems to have originated from its 
founder, king Mithi.** Some ingenious cora- 
ihentators find the letters **?’ to re- 
present W (‘birth’ ‘existence’ ‘death’) 

respectively.**® The most reasonable explanation 
is given by Psnini*' \n UanddiS^tras. He 
derives it from s/manth (to churn) and explains 
it thus: snrfi*® (the city is 

known as Mithila since here enemies are 
tormented; of. the name Ayodhya.**) Dr 
Subhadra Jha,*^ however, conjectures the 
word to be connected with *Mitha' (together) 
and thinks that ‘Mithila’ represents that part 
of the country which is made up of not 
less than three ancient provinces, namely, 
VaiSali, Videha and Aftga. This does not seem 
to be correct for then the name ‘Mithila’ could 
never have been applied to a city merely. It 
seems that the Papinian explanation is the 
soundest and, that, the name ‘Mithila’ was at 
first applied to a particular city or locality 
only ; it came to mean a large area at a later 
date. 

‘Tlrabhukti’ is undoubtedly a later name. 
There is no mention of it in the Vedas and the 


19. See Rctmoivana and nuiu irons Furanas. Cf. B. 0. 
Law (Tribes in Anctent Indi'j, p. 238) who quotes BhQdn- 
vatA Pur&ria, IX 24, 64 and IX 13, V7sr}upurcl7}a, p. 388 ff. 
and Bhavi§ya Puraria ALo see Pargiter, Ancient Indian 
fliitorical Traditions, (p. 96) which quotes Br&hma Pur&ria, 
III. 64.6 and Vayu Pur&iia, 89. 6 and Mithil&-M&hcltmya‘ 
kharida of the Bfhad Pis^upurd^o, p. 9, Adhyaya 18, ill. 6 ff. 

20. Shaahinatha Ohaudhari, MithUd-Darsana, p. 2 
f. n. 1. 

*21. It is not certain if Sakatayana or P^nini is the 
author ; see Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit ‘ Grammar, 
pp." 25-27. 

22,. Siddh&ntakaumudi by Bhattoji Dikfita, Triohono- 
poly, iol ,1. 57. 

23. JHA COM, p. 378. 

24. Rqrmation of Ai(<fithiU LOjingua^e, lutrodqqtion. 
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Epics and in the older Purfinas. It came to be 
used in B havisya-Purdna, Brhad-Vianu-Purdna, 
(Vamana's) Lingdnusdsana: and SaTtiiaangama- 
tantra. The earliest datable reference to it is 
found in the seals of Basarh (4th century).*® 
The significance of the name is very disputed, 
but the haost reasonable explanation seems to 
be that supported by Cunningham : ‘Tira’ refers 
to the numerous ‘river-banks’ {tiras) in the 
country.*® The numerous rivers of Mithila 
played so important a part in the country’s 
geography and everyday life that a name after 
them was fully justified. The present form 
‘Tirhut’ appears to have evolved like 
from ( etksfiR > ) 

The Area of Mithila** 

The dimensions of Mithila as given in the 
Puranas are ; East to West 96 Ko^as and North 
to South 64 EoSas (**6,144 sq. Koias or about 
li2,500 sq. miles).*® The actual area of Ancient 
Mithila is, however, about 19,275 sq. miles 
within Indian frontiers and about 10,000 sq. 
miles in the Kingdom of Nepal. 

The area of Maithili speaking districts 
(excluding almost the whole of Champaran, and 
including South Monghyr, Sou’h Baghalpur, 
North Patna and parts of Purnea and Santhal 
Parganas) is also about 30,000 sq. miles. It may 
be pointed out that, of a total area of 69,745 sq. 
miles which constitute the modern province of 
Bibar : 

Maithili speaking area covers **c. 20,000 sq. miles. 

25. SINGH, p. 5. 

26. Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey of India Report 
XVI (quoted b; SINGH, Darbhanga District Gazetteer and 
Muzaffarpur District Gazetteer), and Vincent Smith’s Early 
History of India, (3rd Ed ), pp 263 and 360 f. n. 1, and also 
SiNGH»p. 5. 

27- For the figures given in this section I have relied 
on the Census Report of India (1941) and the LSI. 

28. Mtthddmhh^tmyakhaydtt, Chapter ^111, 

2 
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Magahi speaking acea s o, 10,000 sq. miles. 

CbotanagpuT aborginal aiea = o. 2G,000 „ 

Bhojpuri speaking area so. 9,750 ,, 

The Land of Mithila 

, Prior to the Earthquake of 1934, Mithila 
was considered to be one of the most fertile and 
densely populated parts of India. The nature of 
the land has been described thus ; “The country 
lies on a low level, in many places indented with 
chains of shallow marshes, marking the lines 
of drainage by which the local rainfall and the 
overflow of the hill streams which intersect the 
districts find their way southwards into the 
Ganges. The rivers flow on raised beds, which 
they have gradually constructed for themselves 
out of the silt brought down from the mountains 
in Nepal. The alluvial plain, diversified only 
by these river ridges is rich in all sorts of crops. 
In some tracts nothing but an enormous stretch 
of rice fields meets the eye, but in others the 
level plain is dotted with numerous clusters of 
bamboos and groves of mango and siso trees.'’*® 

The rivers are very important in the country. 
The leading rivers are : the Gangs (particularly at 
Sima ria Ghat) where; lakhs of people assemble 
on all important bathing days ; the Bodha Gap* 
daka which is still a valuable trade highway ; 
the Kamala-Trijuga group which includes the 
Bagmati, the Karai, the little Bagmati on which 
the metropdis of Mithila is situated ; the 
Bhutahi Balan which is dreaded for its fickle 
floods ; the Kamala which is worshipped as 
the younger sister of the Gangs ; and lastly, 
thq K lU^iki (formed by the confluence of seven 
streams in the East of Nepal in a tract called the 
Sapta-Kau§iki) which starting from the Varaha- 
Ksetra brings about great destruction ,of 
life and property every year. The Brhad- 


%% Darbhanga District QatttUtr^ p. 2. 
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Visnu-Purdna gives the names of several other 
rivers that are sometimes difficult to be identified 
to-day.*® Indeed, all the chief ancient places of 
interest in the country are situated on the 
banks of the little Gapdaka which must have 
been the channel of the Great Gandaka until 
the Sesfenth century. The first authentic des- 
cription we have of the country, in the 8ata- 
patha Brdhmana*'^ says that the land beyond 
the Sadanira** appeared to the Brahmapas 
very uncultivated and marshy and that no- 
body went across the stream before Videgha 
Mathava’s arrival. It was on the arrival of 
the latter that the land was dried up, cultivated 
and made liveable by the Fire-God. The Mahd- 
bhdrata** also calls the country “Jalodbhava” 
(lit. land reclaimed from swamp). Besides the 
numerous rivers, there are several lakes and 
ponds formed either by the heavy rains or by 
the floods or independently being dug by reli- 
gious Maithila kings and inhabitants, which 
have created a vast low-lying plain. It has 
been rightly said that Mithila is 

“mainly a vast ohain of temporary lakes, joined 
together by the uumerous beds of t ie hill*streacns 
whioh pass.. .on their way from Nepal to the 
•Ganges. Large tracts in this area do not dry up 
till well on in the cold weather and in some places 


30. The names of the ancient rivers as given in 

MithilcLmUhcttmytik'iarida are ; Kausiki, Kainala, Vilvavati, 
Jivacha, Balana, Phayasi, Gairika, Dugdhavati, Vyaghra- 
vati, Viraja, Madana (Mandana), Icchainatl (Iksarnatr, 
Laksmana, Vagniall, Gandaki <Sal.igrami) Tiljuga (Tri- 
yuga), JiVayika, Yainunl, Haridra, Panu, Amaya (Ankuksi 
Soni), Arddhavara (Adhiv^rini), VanaghosaC?), Dhamra 
(Dhemura), Ghosavati(?) etc. • 

31. Satapat^^a BrSthma^a^ I. 4. i. 

32. Sadanira has been identitioi with Gandaki, ^ara- 
tqya or Bapti, see BAYAGHOI^DUUBI, P. 44. 

33. *RAYAdH6UDHURl, p. 216 L n. Note, the expre* 
ssion **Udakadeijai'* for KumarHa Misra’s home land. (Cf. 
Critical Bibliography of PUrva Mtmarhsd, p. 23.) 
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ooinmunioalions are open for only three or four 
months of the year.*'** 

In the opinion of some people the earth- 
quake of 1934 was most disastrous in Mithila 
owing to this character of her land. 

There is hardly any mountain below the 
Terai areas. Dense forests abound in the 
North and wild animals were* not unknown- in 
plains till recently. With the growth of popula- 
tion, the advance of cultivation and the exten- 
sion of means of communication they have 
now been driven back to the jungles of Nepal ; 
‘and (now) there is no jungle left sufficiently 
large and dense to provide shelter for the larger 
beasts of prey’.®* 

The big Caoras ( whcs ) are a peculiarity of 
Mithila. They are large open tracts of shallow 
and moist land, covered by bushes and large 
grass, where water usually gathers. They are 
infested with birds, and anglers find plenty of 
pleasure by their side. Paddy crops are said to 
grow in abundance in these oaoras. 

The climate has of late become malarial, 
but generally it is cool and healthy. The 
year is divided into three well-defined periods ; 
the cold weather, the hot weather and the rainy 
season. The period from October to the end 
of May is very delightful. 

Agriculture is the most important thing 
here. The main sources of supply of water are 
rainfall and streams. *‘If the monsoon is up to 
its normal strength, and the rain is timely and 
well-distributed^ it admirably serves the purpose 
of the agricultural system generally practised. 
The main crop is winter rice, which covers over 


34. Darbhanga District Gazetteer, p. 2. The river-side 
is so common that the expression **na^-dtsa” is used for 
going out for nature's oall.. See BAKHSI, p. 1, f. n. 2. 

35. Darbhanga District Gazetteer, p. 3. 
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three-fifths of the cropped area.”** Mithila has 
so many streams and streamlets besides heavy 
floods that there is very little scope for artificial 
irrigation. ‘‘The floods, if they come early in 
the season and are not of great height or long 
duration,” are productive of as much good as 
of harin, ‘‘as the cultivators have time ^ trans- 
plant if the crops are destroyed, and the land 
is enriched by the silt they leave.”*’ 

The average family of farmers, who form 
over three fifths of the population, is moderately 
comfortable and has to work hard only during 
the months of dsddha and agrahdyana. 

Since 17^3, the Permanent Settlement was 
introduced in Tirhut but it was alleged that 
“no less than three-fifths of the area of Tirhnt 
escaped assessment.’’*® The zamindars have 
been patrons of learning and culture, but on 
the whole they have been allowed great scope for 
oppression. The Bihar Tenancy Act of 1939 
has, however, bettered the condition of the 
peasants whose organization and general up- 
lift is higher than in any other part of India. 

A peculiarity of Maithila land-system is the 
large mumber of revenue-free grants of land. 
‘‘The free grant of land to Brahmans for their 
maintenance, for the encouragement of learn- 
ing, or for the worship of the gods has always 
been recognized by Hindus as a becoming act 
of piety. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
in Mithila, whose chief claim to a place in 
history rests on its former influence as a centre 
of Hindu religion and learning, rent-free grants 
to the learned priestly caste were exceptionally 
numerous. ..Again, it was customary in the 
Mughal era to remunerate civil and military 

36. ibid, p. 49. 

37. Ibid, p. 50. 

88. Ibid, PP. 51, 63, 97 ff. 
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subordinates by grants of land ; and the remote- 
ness of the f country) from the centre of the 
Mughal power rendered it easy for the subordi- 
nate oflBcials of the Empire to carve out for 
themselves jdgrirs and ndnkars.''^* 

Mr. O’Malley has brought out the j^nfluence 
of geographical isolation on the character of 
the people of Mithila : 

“(Mithila) has been a tract too proud to admit othor 
nationalities to interoourse on equal terms, and 
has parsed through conquest after conquest, from 
the north, from the east and frv)m the west, with- 
out changing its ancestral peculiarities..." (LSI V ii 
p. 4). (This is due to its geogrup/iical i'^olation,) 
“The river Gandak proved in the days of the 
Muhammadan invasion a curiously strong barrier; 
and while the countries to the we«t of the Gandak 
and south of the Ganges were constantly subjected 
to the turbulent influences that accompanied the 
rule of the Mughal dynasty, the country of Mithila 
...remained more or less at peace under Hindu 
kings. The results of the seclusion may be seen 
even in the present day."*^ 

The rural people are quiet and lead peaceful 
life. The soil is rich-yielding and there are 
a large number of groves and grasses grow- 
ing on swamps and marshes which make 
housing cheap and easy. Besides, there are 
a number of village weavers still found 
carrying on their trade. Thus, they do not 
find much difficulty in meeting their needs. 
The result is that they tend to be easy going, 
unenterprising and less active in the ways of 
modern world which has brought an intensity 
and speed in man’s life hitherto unknown. 

Mithila the Home of Traditional Learning' 

It has been observed that : 

‘ “The history of Mithila does not centre round valianit 
feats of arms, but round courts engrossed in, the 


39. Ibid, p. 117.118. * 

40. Ibid, p. 29. Also see f. n. 43 infra. 
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luxurious enjoyment of literature and learning. 
But while Mithila*s bid for fame does not rest on 
heroic deeds, it must be duly honoured as the home 
where the enlightened and learned might find a 
generous patron, peace and safety. In this country 
with principalities apparently undisturbed by in- 
tern dl troubles and heedless of external convulsion ; 
wi^ courts devoted to learning and culture, where 
poets and philosophers lived in honour and affluence 
, our first impul'^e is to look for some, traces of 
superior mental development in the mind of the 
people at large, at least for some grains of en- 
lightenment fallen from over-flowing store of their 
masters, 

Indeed, the fame of Mithila and her people 
has never been due to any other cause. That 
is why it was said : cRJf ** 

(The path of Duty can be known from the 
usages Mithila). Kings and queens have been 
themselves scholars and' have attracted tbe 
best that was in the land' to their courts. 
The House of Khapdava* (Khandavalakula) 
whose descendants constitute the present owners 
of the Darbhanga Raj owed its accession 
to power to scholarship only It may be 
difficult to find parallels to Maithila kings 
inasmuch as they have been literally “Philo- 
sopher-kings.” Who does not know of the 
famous Vedic “Jivana-mukta” Vaideha Janaka 
and in later times, of the Navya-Nyaya scholar 
Maharaja MaheSa Thakura ? Well may the 
people cf Mithila have boasted ; 

?p!PTfV»5r: (Well 1 the people of 

Tirabhukti are by nature proud of their merits). 

The earliest available records reveal that 
Mithila was for long a centre of Vedic ajid 
Upani?idic lore. It was not only the court 
where the light of knowledge burnt, but amojig 

*41. Darbhanga District Gazetteer, p. 2*2. 

42. Traditionally said to be .YajSavalkya's words. 

43 , Ghtavilyakattia’ in Puruf apartttf$ by Yidy&pati. 
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the lower classes of society also (such as the 
Dharma-VySdha’s story reveals) there was 
considerable enlightenment. 

The foundations of four of the six orthodox 
systems of Indian Philosophy were laid in 
Mithila from about 1,000 B. C. to 600 B. 0. 
Gautama,** Kabada,*" Jaimini*’ and Kapila*® 
respectively expounded Nyaya, Vai§e?i:ka, 
Mimamsa and Sankhya for the first time. 
From the sixth to the third century B. C. 
the city of VaiSall, within her borders, rose 
as the seat of Buddhistic thought, but under 
the leadership of Kuraarila** and lldayana*® 
she succeeded in reestablishing the supremacy 
of Brahminical thought. 

When, later on the Turks invaded the 
country, every scholar strained himself to pres- 
cribe rules of social^ and moral conduct.*® This 
was the reason why Navya-iiyaya, Parva- 
Miroaihsa and Sm^Di-nibandhas foi.nd here such 
a great centre in the medieval ages.** 

Knowing the importance of her tradition 
Mithila guarded with extreme jealousy her 
teachings. Hence there grew up rigorous insti- 


44. Vanaparva, MahthMrata. 

45. SINGH, p. 190.-i and JHA COM, p. 388. 

46. Vindbyeshvari Prasad, Introduotion to Vat&9§ika- 
Dariana quoted by MOD A 8). p. 4, f. n. 1. 

47. JHA OOM, p. 388 ff. 

48. Ibid. It is not clear if both Kakaraura and Kapi* 
leilvara are equally relics of his A^rama. 

.49. Vide— Critical Bibliography of PUrva-Mim&rhsdt, by 
Dr. Umesha Misbra. 

50. See Introducti >a to MMG 1 and Introduotion. to 
Oande^vara's RcLjanttiratnStkara by Dr. K. P. Jayabwal. * 

51. Dr. U. Misbra, “Bihara Men Nyaya Aura Mimaibs^ 
Iq Unnati" in JATANTl . 
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tutions like those of ffarayantra*® or S^alsks- 
parikss,** and of Upadhyiyas-Mahopadhyiyas- 
and-Mahgmahopadhyayae.®* 

The marks of this respect and devotion to 
traditional learning are writ large in the life 
of the people of Mithila. Their place-n^mes** 
are reminiscent of ^eir cultivation of Sanskritio 
studies and even their games and pastimes®* 
reveal the Vedantic WeltansohaUMng in their 
life. 

The cumulative effect • of this extra- 
ordinary devotion to the traditional learning 
has been, on the whole, very fruitful. It has kept 
here the torch of scholarship and culture burn- 
ing throughout the ages. Nevertheless, it must 
be said that it has also been responsible for the 
orthodoxy and conservatism that are found in 
Mithila. The Maithils are guided by the mint, 
anise and cumin of the Brahminio Law in their 
everyday life.®’ They view everything that 
runs counter to it with great suspicion. The 
result is that while a majority of Indian Pro- 
vinces were giving new lease of life to their 
languages and literatures by imbibing new 
influences with the study of western languages 
and lilTeratures, Mithila remained compara- 
tively stasio for a long time. This explains the 


St. See Ganganatha Jha, Kaoirahasya, p. 74 ; lotroduo- 
tioa to II by Dr. K. P. Jayaswal ; aod the “Deolara. 

tion of a Sara-Yantri’* by R. Jha OOP XII, ii, pp. 310-325. 

53. Vide — SatishaohaDdra Vidy abhushana’s /Tsjtory of 

Indian p. 23 f. n. 1 and MM Gopinatha Eaviraja in 

Saraswal i Bhavana Studies IV^ p. 69. ^ 

54. Vide — ^Foreword by Dr Ganganatha Jha to Eeshi 
Mishxa’s edition of MM Saohala Mishra's commentary »on 
Govardhana's Arydsaptasatt, p. iL 

55. Vide^J. Mishra's “Some Aspects of Maithils 
Culture"* in JBRS XXXlll Parts 1 and II, pp. 45-64. 

56. Ibid. 

57. LSIV. ii. p, 4. 

3 * 
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delay in the introduction of Journalism and 
various other things in Maithili. This also 
explains the almost complete neglect of the 
language in Educational and Administrative 
spheres today. 

The exclusive and excessive cultivation of 
Sanskritic studies is also responsible for the 
archaic, complex and synthetic character ^of 
the mother-tongue of the people of Mithila. 
The verb-system of Maithili is extremely com- 
plicated, its nouns continue to take inflexions, 
and its pronouns and certain other features 
preserve many obsolete links in the study of 
Modern Indo- Aryan Philology. 

So far as its literature is concerned, it can 
he said without fear of contradiction that no 
other Modern Indian literature has writers 
who follow the lines of Sanskrit literature so^ 
closely. Not only the plots and themes have been 
borrowed from Sanskrit, and the imagery, the 
prosody and the thought have been basically 
associated with Sanskrit and Prakrit till recent- 
ly, and the treatment of subjects has been on the 
lines of Sanskrit Aesthetics and Rhetoric ; but 
the types of literature in Sanskrit have also 
been perpetuated in several ways. Thus, the 
greatest Maithili Grammatical Treatise by 
Mahavaiyakaraua Dinabandhu Jha is written 
in Sotra-form and has a long Dhstupstha 
attached to it in the Papinian manner ; the 
“Regular” Maithili drama has three languages 
in it— Sanskrit, Prakrit and Maithili after the 
Sanskrit dramatists; and lastly, such types as the 
Mahakavya, the Khapda-Kavyn, and the Campo 
are still the common forms in which Maithili 
authors take pride. Even the Folk Tales 
(especially the Vratakathas) are inspired by the 
Furapas and Epics. 

In one way the* literature of Maithili has 
suffered very much by the high esteem in which 
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Sanskrit has been held in Mithila* The Sanskrit 
scholars have always considered Maithili as the 
‘Apabhrarh^a’ (lit. fallen, degraded) language 
and therefore, only fit to embody light litera- 
ture. This is why we did not have any serious 
or scholarly writing in Maithili in the past; 
the fit* vehicle for it was considered to be 
Sanskrit alone. It is only in the XX century 
that people are prepared to contribute serious 
works also in the vernacular. Of course, this 
meant also that the It ss scholarly of the Brali- 
manas, the Kayasthas, and others took the 
greatest share in producing Maithili literature 
in the past and thus balanced the otherwise 
over-burdening of the language with models 
and ideas of Sanskrit literature, and were in- 
strumental in eventually bringing it nearer 
to the masses than could otherwise be possible 
with its courtly and aristocratic patronage. 

Religious Life of Mithila 

There has never been any sectarianism in 
Mithila. There has neither been ever any new 
religious order preached in Mithila. Hindu 
Maithils are generally believers in the Varpas- 
rama pharma and in simple devotion to Hindu 
gods and deities. 

The three main figures (the Triad) who have 
inspired and animated their souls throughout 
the ages are Siva, Sakti and Vispu. They have 
equally valued them as capable of giving rewards. 
The simultaneous three-fold m irks on the fore- 
head of the Brahmanas represent this character- 
istic of the Maithils : the three horizontal lines 
of the sacred ashes represent their devotion to 
^iva, the vertical white sandal paste represents 
their faith in Vi?pu and the dot of red sandhi 
paste or ^of vermillion rerpressnts their vener- 
ation tor Sakti. 

The worship of Siva is, ’however, the most 
widespread among the people of Mithila. The 
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greater popularity of full fasting on the Kr?na- 
paksa caturda£i than on an ekida^i ; the worship 
of thousands and lakhs of clay-made Siva-lingas 
on special occasions ; the faith that §iva alone 
can ultimately award Mukti ; and several other 
things, point out the great place that Siva occu- 
pies in their hearts. It is because of this that the 
songs of ^iva are a speciality of Mithila. They 
are of two kinds : Nacaris and MaheSavanis. The 
former is a class of pure devotional hymns, and 
the second deals with the married life of Hara 
and Gaun in general. From the days of Vidya- 
pati to those of Canda Jha, poets have pro- 
duced excellent Nacaris and Mahe^avanis. This 
is why the Ain-i-Akhari (1598) notices the 
‘Lacharis’ of Tirbut as one of its specialities,*® 
and this is also why hundreds and thousands 
of Maithila pilgrims visit Kapileivara, Pasu- 
patinatha or carry heavy Eamaru on foot to 
the Temple of Vaidyanatha Dhama singing 
“Kakhan haraba mora dukh he Bholanatha” 
and shed innumerable tears of devotion. 
Almost every village in Mithila has a Mahadeva- 
Matha and organises occasionally public worship 
of Mahadeva. 

Equally widespread is the worship of Sakti. 
There is, however, one great difference between 
the two. There is a marked paucity of stories 
recording any attainment of ‘siddhis’ by the 
worship of Lord Siva, whereas those regarding 
§akti devotees are replete with their attainment 
of miraculous powers. This is probably because 
6akti is supposed to give these ‘siddbis’ but the 
God who can award ‘mukti’ or salvation, 
which is a higher thing, is Lord ^iva alone. 
Yet, some of Mithila’s great saints and 
IJpasakas have been associated with §akti, such 
as, Devaditya, Vardharagna, Madana Upadhya^a, 


p. 252. Of, the 
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Dhirendra Uradhyaya, Gokulanatha Opadhyaya 
and Rijarsi Mithileda Rameshvara Singh every 
house-hold has a ‘gosauni’, and there are famous 
holy sit.( s like Uccaitha, Janakapur, Camundas- 
thana, Ugratarasthana, and other important 
Siddha Pithas ;,the first verse taught to a child 
is in praise of ^ :kti** ; the Aipana (or painted 
yantras on the ground)®®; the names pt Maithiis, 
likei Tantradhlti, Tantra^stha, Saktiratha, 
Kha^d gadhari, Tafacar..na, Adyacarapa etc.*^ ; 
the Skba a rites of Maithila women; the sensuous 
character of the people®® ; the vogue of fish 
eating; the Tantric headdress (the qm); the 
offering of sweet-rice cooked in milk and the 
feeding of ‘Kumain’ (called “Patadi ceremony”) 
on all auspicious occasions ; the widespread 
public worship of earthen images of Durga 
in Dasehra^®® ; the Matrka-Poja and the pre- 
valence of S ikti DiksS (-istf^) mantra — ^11 these 
point to the great importance of Sakti in 
Maithila religious beliefs.®® Of course, in these 
as in many other important matters, there is a 
great deal of agreement with Bengal and Assam. 


59. Kavirahasya by Dr. Ganganatha Jha, p. 10. The 
verse i8~ 

m ^ Hqg gsftm Ml i 

3jf qj ?rreT w qgqKc qfd; ll 

60. Cf. "Aripanaprakasa’’ by Jivauanda 'ihakur. 

61. See Gangapati Singh’s article in VIBHUTl 
ANEA. 

62. Shashinatha Ohaudhari, M^hil&darSana, p. 125. 

63. This should be noted as a feature distinct from the 
prevalence of Bamalila in Dasehra in Madhyadesa. 

64. I 

which purports to describe the history of l§aktism and 
Mi4hila\ place in it. See B. C. Chanda* fndo- Aryan Races 
p.153 f. n.» and Chintaharan Chakravarti's article in Cul- 
tural Heritage of India^ II p. 291 (Published by Baniakrishna 
Matha). 
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The reverence for Sakti has influenced 
her script and literature. Not only we have 
a large number of Tantrio works in Sanskrit, 
but almost all writers praise ^akti as the 
Primal (Adya) Energy, and the script of Maithili 
called MaithilSksara or Tirhuta has developed 
in accordance with Tantrio Yantras. This has 
been given in detail in the Kamadhenu-t antra 
and the Varnoddhara-tantra.^'^ It may be shC'Aii 
how the letter ra is formed. The three 
straight lines form the 'tHkona* (triangle) 
and the line inside is a modern developme; t 
of a ‘Bindu’ which is found in Medieval ins- 
criptions.®® Similarly, the yl’nji the auspi- 
cious sign with which the Maithila alphabet 
begins, is a Tantrio representation of the 
Kuqdalini.®’ 

As regards Maithili literature, the most 
important result is ‘Gosauni-ka Gita’ without 
which no auspicious religious ceremony will 
ever begin in Mithila. There are also a largo 
number of songs, such as ‘Joga’, which are based 
on pseudo- I'antric beliefs and superstitions. 
Besides these, a number of Tantric documents, 
(esp. Maithili mantras) are available in the na- 
ture of incantations and charms which are not 
fully understood even by the experts of ?k^antra- 
Sastra, but nonetheless they are said to do their 
work very efficaciously. 

As contrasted with these two deities, the 
worship of Vispu has exercised no great influence 
on the vernacular literature of the country. 
The proximity of Salagrami river from whose 

65. Quoted in the ^abdakalpadruma (a Sanskrit Diotion- 
ary^ in Bengali oharaoters in four Volumes). 

66. E.g., Vide — Kandaha Inscription of 1435, edited 
by K. P. Jayaswal JBOR8, March 1934, and the rejoh&der 
to it by Dr. Umesha Mishra in Allahabad Universiti/ Studies, 
1984, pp. 68-65. 

67. See JKAMARUPA I, and Chapter II infra. 
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source we get the ^alagrsma idol of Visnu, the 
observance of all prinoipil Vaispava fasts and 
festivals, the irntnense popularity of Bhagavata, 
Harivamaa and Brahmavaivarta Pursnas— are 
soni3of the signs which show that there is 
some popularity of Vaispava worship as well. 
But whatever might be the opinion of scholars 
with regard to the long and rich traditions of 
Mafthili Love Poetry connected with Krspa, 
it must be understood that it was in lands other 
than Mithila where Maithili was able to produce 
great Vaispiva religious literature. It is re- 
markable thit Vaispava hymns called *Bhajans’ 
are practically non-existant in pure Maithili and 
whenever people need them they have recourse 
to ‘Bhajans’ in other languages. 

The reason for this is the common belief 
in Mithila that a Vaispava is generally a 
‘Virakta’ (retired), one who has no more connec- 
tion with ordinary life. Indeed, to be a Vaispava 
means, in Maithili idiom, to be one who though 
a dakta, yet has given up the eating of fish and 
the ‘Prasada’ of the goddess (such a person 
may also put on a necklace of ‘Tulasi’). A 
typical Maithila, who is more of an epicu- 
rean thin of a stoic, usually avoids being 
a Vaispava in the above sense. A Maithila 
Vaispava generally regards himself to have 
transcended the bounds of all kinds, and, 
therefore, perhaps seeks a medium of expres- 
sion for his ‘Bhajans’, which is not local. 
He is tempted to use the vernaculars of the 
birthplace of two of the greatest Vaispava 
avatdras—3,&va.\ of Avadha and of 

Mathura. 

It is, therefore, proper to conclude that the 
devotional mainsprings of * Maithila mind have 
belbaSiva andSakti, and the paramount religious 
character of the people is Sni^rta Brahmanical 
Hinduism, 
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Hindus and Muslinss of Mithila 

It is cemarkable that in bq predoininantly 
Brahmauical a country , there are several features 
which show a complete fusion of Hindus and 
Muslims. This is found not only in the large 
number of Persian- and Arabic words which are 
used by Hindus in the most intimate and sacred 
places : such as, Kabula, Rikabi, Jaj tra, Taja, 
FSraka, Dalana. Mahapha, Habeli etc., (in the 
sense of “vowing an offering or sacrifice to a 
deity”, “a dish”, “lavatory”, “princely or Babuani 
cap’*, “money or cash paid in settling marriages 
between two parties of different status”, “guest 
room or sitting place for gents, outside the court- 
yard”, “pallanquin”, “courtyard or household 
of respectable persons” etc.) —(leaving aside, 
of course, hundreds of words in administrative 
and official contexts, in spite of the fact that 
Mithila is one of the few provinces in India 
where legal judgments were delivered strictly 
according to traditional Hindu manner till as 
late as the Eighteenth Century, — vide K P. 
Jayasawal in JBOJiS 1920 , on the “Judgment of 
Sachala Mt-ihra”),— but also in the surnames of 
Brahmapas such as Khan, Bakh§i and Ohau- 
dhan. The must important fact to be noticed 
in this connection is, however, that the 
Tazia (or ddhd as it is called by Maithils), 
is respected, participated, welcomed and even 
worshipped by every one, whether he is a 
Hindu or a Muslim. I have myself witnessed 
the ddhd coming to our houses and people of 
the locality joining and singing songs in the 
procesjions of TaziS as Hinlus do in the Bsmalila' 
processions in the U. P,®** 


68.' So also says Bsbu Nageadraaathi Gupta ia his 
Refiections and Reminisc«nes (Published hj Hia4 Eitab 
Liokited, Bombay) as quoted in the Indian PEN XUI. 10 
p. 149, Ootober 1947. ' 
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Besides this, Muslims are found devoutly 
singing Hindu songs in praise of Bsma and 
Er^pa as commonly as Hindus worship Muslim 
saints (such as, the Panca-piriyd i.e. a Hindu 
who worships Qhazl Mian and other four Pirs; 
Bihar Peasant Life, p. 407).*® There is one 
deity, Called Bslapira, worshipped by Hindus, 
who will not be pleased unless a cock is sacri- 
ficed for him. 

The National Maithila Era is the Fasali 
Era. Like the rest of India, in music the uniop 
of Hindus and Muslims is most patently observ- 
ed here ; the Maithila musician. Locana is the 
first prominent Hindu writer on music who 
incorporates Iman and Firdausi Ragas invented 
by the famous Muslim singer Amir Khusro.^® 

These are, 1 am sure, telling instances of 
how much mutual tolerance and respect are 
found amongst the Hindus and the Muslims of 
Mithila. In economic, agricultural and various 
other common matters, of course, there is no 
end to this spirit, though in recent months there 
has been some deterioration in their har. 
monious relations. 

Maithili has to its credit a number of 
Marsiyas and other songs composed by Muslim 
folk poets. The following specimens illustrate 
their good and bad qualities : 

(a) A Maraiya : 

^ ^ m iw » II 

^ • II m 

qft ^ ^ w frq • II ^ 

^ fTun ® II ^11* 


69. Qf, iTha MuBlim Kunjara who worships a -<lsity 
oalldd B&ma Thakura (Qriersont Bihar Peasant Life, P..404) 

70. Of. Aoharya Kshitimohah Sen’s artiole in Vishwai 
bharati Quarterly, 1944, Ft. HI and BT pp. 126, 127, 128^ 129. 

4 - 
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^ ^ ^ m w * -I 

TO't ^ fT«T • IM H 

nff ^*raT ?rzt5r% ^ <> » 

%ft ^»TaT fttRWI ^ ?T«? ?T«J * II V II 

^1517 ^ fni ?w ® II 

%?5n f^<?WT ^ IT? ITT • II '*. li 

7*1^1 ^ fF[ IN ® H 

%it ^ IN IN • II % ir ^ 

(6) The following poem depicts thelile of a 
daughter-in-law from the point of view of the 
mother-in-law : 

Hift ^ *N, 

^f 3?J| zsn w II m 
^ I^ I^} 

^ *Nn *1^ IN II ^ II 

Jrf^ iriRT ^ *N, 

% inl^ ’ari^ iN H ^ II 

^ srt -HU wr, 

^ «n% ^ II II 

jrf^ t 15^ ^ 

^ f|5IT ^ H?n wi II ^ II 
<fNsfl % 51^ % ?RT 

«FT5t ^ ^ isn 15! II ^ II 

€T5% 

5fi^ % 5! ^TNr ^ ssn ®5i II » II 

‘<l«!N’ WN ^ *N, 

JFT^^R ?Nq 5l 'J!I5 ’ISf IN II *? H’** 

Paoji and Kalinien of MitUla 
In their eocial etructure, the Maithils have 
given birth to an elaborate system of keeping 

71. From Grioreon’s MaithiH Chrestomaihj>t p. 80. 

72. Be^habajam&nd (published by M. Abdul Rahman 
Bookseller, Village Sarauti, P. O. Ghongharadiftt DistriOF 
Dsfbbsnga), p. 7. 
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genealogies (PanjU). Though to.day they are 
prepared for Brahmapas and Esyasthas alone, it 
seems that formerly they t^ere current among 
other Hindu classes also.»» This custom of 
keeping genealogies goes back to about 1100; 
but it was Maharaja Harisimhadeva who 
ordered (fetailed genealogies to be scientifically re< 
corded for the first time on Pafijis (lit. registers) 
in c. 1310 so that marriages within for- 
bidden degrees of relationship may not take 
place. He made it obligatory for every person 
to get a certificate of non-relationship {A-ava- 
jana-patra) between the two contracting parties 
from the genealogists (ParayiAdrs).''® 

In course of time, these genealogical records 
assumed gigantic proportions and it was felt 
necessary that the official Pafijikars should be 
available to people at certain appointed places 
throughout Mithila. This is why one of the 
persistent references in Maithila fiction is to 
the Panjikars whenever a marriage is to be 
settled. The institution of the Hhataka (the 
person who knows most of the genealogies and 

73. GhatakarStja by Ghanananda Jha p. 13. Published 
by Dr Janardana Jha, P. O. Ranitol, District, Darbhanga. 
Also see* infra, p. SO f. n. 

74. Two different verses are quoted for the date : 

f?r: || 

(i.e. 1232 i§ake=l3l0 A. D.) Sometimes interpreted as 1248 
6ake»13i6 A. D. Vide Ghatabarctja, p. 14. MiTHILANKA, 
p. 69, 151. See also BAKHSl, p. 38 f. n., p. 459 and MODA 
2, p. 23. 

(«i) 5^T, 

crfkJiFT i 

arswTHt 

See SINGH, p. 159 (which gives 1216 ^ake ; 1616 in 

f. n, is obviously a misprint) ; BAKHSl, p. 494 f. n. 

75. JBORS III p. 515. 
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unoffioially and informally helps people in con- 
.tr^cting truly admissible marriages to a certain 
extent) grew out of this very feature in Maithila 
society.’® The typical Ghataka in literature 
;is ‘Narada’ but we have lately had very funny 
pictures of the Ghataka.” 

Another corollery of the Pafijis was the 
'^vil custom of Bikaus (or Kulinism).’® It 
appears that after some time when these Pafijis 
came into being, the good or bad qualities 


■fS. The 'Varnaratnakara’ of Jyotirii^vara is the earliest 
known work which refers to the Ohataka (o. 1324). 

77. B.g, in ‘Narmadassgarasattaka' by Jivana Jha and 
in BAdhavara by Vaidyanatba Mishra 'Yatrl'. 

- 78. Later on borrowed by Bengal and Assam. Cf. ‘The 
system of Eulinism was borrowed some centuries ago 
by the Brahmanas of Bengal*— Risley in his famous 
woi:k ‘ The People of India" (p. 215), from Oirindra Natha 
Dutta’s “The Eayasthas and B;ahmanas of Bengal" 
(1906). The foUowing points also support this — (o) The 
Bengali Kulapaiijika texts are known after some avowedly 
Maithila Smrti Nibandha authorities on marriage, such as, 
Hari Mishra and Vachaspati Mishra. (6) The earliest Eulaji 
texts do not date before the latter half of the 15th Cen- 
tury ; indeed, even the genuineness of some early texts 
is doubtful— (See Dr. R. 0. Majumdar, ‘History of Bengal’ 
Vol. I pp. 624-25) — whereas Maithila texts of FaSji are 
expressly dated in the early 14th Century, (c) The system 
of keeping genealogical records among Eayasthas in 
Assam was borrowed from Mithila : Says N. N. Vasu 
in his "Social History of Eamaiupa" (Vol. II. p. 168) — 
‘Ea vindra patra (like his fore-father who by introducing 
thencustom of keeping genealogical registers had kept an 
aut orised record of the status of the Eayasthas of Mithila) 
reopnstructed on lines similar to those of his ancestor, the 
Eayastha community of Eamarupa, As in Mithila so in 
Eamarupa the Dasa are regarded as Eulins, then come 
the' Devas and Dattas in point of honour in a social 
hierarchy. This order oven now obtains among the 
Eayasthas of Eamarupa’’. All this makes it likely that 
Mithila was the original home of Eulinism. Lastly, 
(a) according to certain scholars, though Harisipihadeva 
society, the Pafijis were known at the time 

N^uyadeva (c, 1097). ■ H\)w this date is very much 
earlier than the ‘legendary* ascription of Bengal EulajU 
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attached to the families or the villages of 
particular families came to be gradually indi- 
cated by the last important name of the Head 
of the Family or by that of its village, both 
being known asPdnji or LauJeita of the Family. 
Now, it is not clear as to when, among Brah- 
matias>®a further grouping came into existence 
by which they were broadly divided into 
^rdtriyas (Soti), Yogyas (Joga), Pafijibaddhas 
and Jayabars. It appears that the best 
Brahmanas were known as Srotriyas ; the 


to the reign of Vallala Sen (o. 1158<-1180). It may be 
pointed out that the text on which Bengali tradition makes 
Vallala Sen distinguish persons as Eulins is that of 
Vaohaspati Mishra who flourished in about 15th Oentury, 
and thus further oonfuses the early origin of Bengal Eulin- 
ism. It is not known when exactly Eulinism went to Bengal, 
but from what we know of the relations of Bengal and 
Mithila during l4th— 16th centuries it seems possible that 
it went there when Bengali scholars used to haunt Maithila 
Catuspathis as students of Nyaya, Mimaifisa and Smrti- 
Nibandha-dharma^astras, Risley calls Maithila kullns 
as bikauas (or vendors) who married sometimes as many as 
forty or fifty wives. They are, however, more properly 
known as ^'Bhalamanusas". 

Pandit Bamanatha Jha thus describes the Brahmana 
Panji ttf^ts : ^*These Panjis are the most exhaustive and at 
the same time most authoritative genealogies of all the 
important families of the Maithil Brahmins, kept by 
professional Panjikars, generation after generation, since 
the days of Maharaja Harisimhadeva, the last of the 
Earnata kings of Mithila, who in the Saka year 1248(?) 
(equivalent to 1326 A. D.) brought them into being, which 
in the oases of more important families go back almost 
to a couple of centuries earlier and which in all cases 
continue since that time up to the present day without 
a break. Of these Panjis there are two broad classes. 
The more ancient of them, called the Mala Panji, confines 
itself to a single family or stock and records the names 
of sons as well as daughters with their marriages *and 
children. The other which is •'more common these days 
is ^Called the l§akha Panji. It starts with one family, the 
family of the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga, and branches 
off into another family as soon as a marriage occurs in 
it. It contains, therefore, the genealogies of all the 
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next best of them came to be called Yogyas 
(the qualified) and all the rest whose names 
were considered fit to bear a panji-name were 
Pafijibaddhae. The Jayabars were obviously 
those who were considered not fit to be in- 
cluded in any of the above classes. The first 
three groups were generally distinguis'hed as 
Bhalamanusas ( = KuliDs). The Bhalamanusa 
ranks were, however, at one time, open to any 
Maithila Brahmana who really deserved them,’* 
Later on, this flexibility disappeared and the two 
groups (Bhalamanusas and the Non-Bhala- 
manusas) developed hypergamous tendencies. 
From an exaggerated importance placed on the 
value of having been born in a family of high 
Pdnji, the much-condemned evils of Bikaua 
(Kulinism) were born. The Bhalamanusas were 
allured to marry more than one wife of lower 
families on monetary terms. This degenerated 


important families, because all important families are 
inter-oonnected by marriages. In this, however, the names 
of women do not uoour and daughters are recorded not 
in the families of their birth but in those of their marriages. 
These Fanjis are growing day by day and are kept by 
professional Panjikars who guard them as their vt^Iuable 
treasures. They do not allow a layman to have an access 
to them and, written as they are in a teohnical style of 
their own, they are not quite intelligible at the first glance, 
though a little practice can give one an insight into their 
method and intricacies," Patna University Journal, Vol I, 
No. 2, January 1945, p. ll. 

It may be repeated that such geneological records were 
not limited to Brahmanas only ; those of Esatriyas, Vaiiy as 
and Eayasthas are known to have existed. Vide — Qhana- 
nanda Jha, Ghataknt clja (pp. 39 and 45) and Rasabiharilala- 
dasa, M.ithil&darpai}a (Vol. II, p. 16). 

79. Thus even today any Maithila Brahmana can be 
made a Srotriya (the highest class of Maithila Brabmanas) 
by the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga, and in the past,\we 
are told, Eukadi, Dhare Jha, Pindarucha, Kaohua, Dhaka- 
jari, Eanialanarayaua Pathaka etc. were raised from lower 
ranks to higher ranks — vide, IMODA, New Series 38, p. 12 ; 
New Series 4i P< 34 ; Old Series 161 etg. 
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feature of Maithila life was found to reach its 
worst levels when it was imported to Bengal. 
To-day however, all this is as much out of date 
in Mithila as in Bengal, but the rivalry between 
Sotis and Brahmanas or between the Bhala- 
manusas and the Non-Bhalamanusas continues 
in somet form or other. 

The Panji-Prabandha is one of the most 
important forces in Maithila life. It has 
encouraged religious and scholarly life, pre- 
served purity of blood, and, at the same 
time, embodied in the most authoritative 
and exhaustive manner the origin and history 
of Maithila families. Maithili fiction is replete 
with references to its various good and evil 
facets. A sympathetic appreciation of this 
old custom, which has in the past played an 
important part in preserving social order and 
encouraged a healthy rivalry for virtuous and 
noble* life, should, however, prevent us from 
merely condemning it blindly. 

Love of Music and the Drama 

Another important feature of Maithila life 
has been its great devotion to the arte of music 
and dancing. Unfortunately, no full history of 
Mithila School of Music has been attempted 
as yet,®° though the importance of its know- 
ledge is indispensable for a complete under- 
standing of the origin and growth of vernacular 
literature throughout Eastern India. 

Music appears to have been greatly valued 
in Mithila from very early times,® ^ but there 


80. The only attempts so far made have been by Ghet- 
antha Jha (Introduction to Umapati s “Parijataharana"), by 
Murari Prasad. Advocate (Bibara Aura Sangitakala, in 
JAYANTl, p. 281 and p. 2?7) and by Ishanatha Jha 
(Vidya>phti O Hunaka Sangitakala in "Mihira”, 1944). 

81. See B. Majumdar, Indian Nation, Puja No., October 
19, 1947, p. xiz. 
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is no account available of its individual 
achievements till quite late. 

The earliest reference to local (called “Popu- 
lar” as distinguished from Classical) ttagas and 
Ragipis is found in the Carya-padas. Maharaja 
Nanyadeva (1097-1133), however, seems t^o have 
first patronised and developed the “Popular” 
Ragas on regular lines. His work Sarasvati- 
hrdayalankdrahdra^^ was written after he had 
established himself as the ruler of Mithila. 
After him, Jayadeva (c. 1120), the author of the 
Qitagovindaj exercised the greatest influence on 
the evolution of the Mithila SchLjol of Music. 
Whether Jayadeva’s music was “bad” as Kurn. 
bha (14th Century) alleges it to be®* or not, his 
melodious tunes inspired Maithils, among 
others, with a new kind of musical poetry. There 
were numerous commentators and imitators of 
his melodies — the earliest and the greatest of 
whom was Vidyapati. 

We learn of great musical activity in the 
reign of Maharaja Harisimhadeva (1296-1 <23/4). 
He was himself a great expert in music 
and in the Nrtyavidya-Katha of Purusaparikad, 
a Maithila musician says that ‘Kara or 
Harasimhadeva alone could judge his worth’. 
His court had such expert musicians as Jyoti- 
riSvara, who gives a very elaborate description 
of musical activities in 14th century Mithila. 
In the sixth Kallola of his work, Varna-Batnd- 
hara^ he gives 

“an elaborate deeoription of a Bh&ta or court bard, 
panegyrist and genealogist as well as enahsary of 
kings. He w as a high dignitary, and his oostly 


82. Ms in Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 
Poona ; a copy of it is in ^the Library of the Allahabad 
University. See on it, Ramakrishna Eavi's article in .the 
“Journal of Andhra Historical Research Society’’ Vol. 1. 

83. See Erishnamaohariar, History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 849. 
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dress was in keeping with his status. He was a 
scholar too, and a list is given of the works on 
Sanskrit and Prakrit grammar, rhetorio and pro* 
sody that he had to study together with the 
languages (Prakrita) that he must know. His 
mental qualities are stated ; and the kingly state 

in which he travels is desciibed The VidyO- 

withta, a professional singer and music master, a 
person who is commonly known as a kaldwanta or 
. haldwat at the present day, is described and his 
state and his training are scarcely inferior to that 
of the more exalted Bhata. In this connection 
the name of the ragas, of the srutts as well as the 
7 kinds of defects of singers) and the 

14 kinds of jftcT (or defects of singing), are 
mentioned.”®^ 

More interesting than these is the descrip- 
tion of dancing, and *‘there are three sections 
describing or enumerating the various kinds of 
dancing: — and 
The 10 qualifications of the drumplayer ( ) 

are mentioned, also the 12 kinds of drum-music 
( g^:5r ), the time-beats (^IvT), the 10 rasas, 

the 30 vyabhicdribhdvas'* and so forth. The 
Patra was a dancing girl who was A’ell practised 
in the 32 kinds of movements and in the 32 
kinds of graces. The Prerapa was a male dancer. 
The various kinds of dances they executed are 
described. Finally, there is a list of 27 kinds 
of vipas (or lutes). 

After the flight of Harisimhadeva to Nepal 
in c. 13<;5, the centre of musical activity also 
shifted. The next centuries saw great develop- 
ment of music by Maithils in Nepal. The 
first writer whose mention we have there is 
Singha-Bhopala,®® He may be identified with 


84. S. E. Chatterji, lutroductiuu tu Jyutirl^vpra’s 
Varjiaratnabara, p. xxix-xxx. 

• 85. , SINGH, p. 167; Aufrecht Cata^ogus Catalogorum I, 
p. 415 and p. 686 Part of this work has been translated 
into English and published from the Adyar Library, as 
Sangt tar at n & karavyakhyd. 

$ 
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Bhupslasimha who is mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion of Nepal as a Maithila ruler after §akti 
(-6akra-)singha and Hari-singha.*® 

The next reference we have is of Jagad- 
dhara,®’ son of Ratnadhara and Damayanti. 
He is the famous Maithila commentator of 
Mdlati-Madhava and flourished in abouf 1474-5. 
He wrote Sangitasarvasva which is quoted pro- 
fusely by himself in his commentary on the 
Venisamhdra and by Rucipati Upadhyaya and 
Baghavabhatta, and is preserved in the Library 
of Rajaguru Hemaraja Sharma of Nepal. 

The rulers of Nepal, however, continued 
their patronage. They were great scholars of 
music themselves. Some of them described 
themselves in their coins as etc. 

Jagajjyotirmalla (1617-1633) was the author of 
Sanyitasdrasangraha,^^ an abstract of all works 
on music, dancing and acting known at his 
time, and of a commentary®® on Abhilasa’s 
work 8angitacandra,^° written along with Vain. 
damapi Jha. Other works written during his 
reign were Svarodayadipikdf Oitapancdsikd, 
etc. At the instance of his daughter’s son 
Ananta, one Ghanasyama wrote a commentary 
on Srihastamuktdvali which is one of the. most 
important works of the Mithila school of music. 
The author of Srihastamuktdvali,^'^ was probably 

86. See Introduotion to Rajanttiratn&kara of Cande^vara 
by K. P. Jayaswal, p. 24 f. n. Maithila tradition ignores 
him except for what we may infer from the PaSji verse 
quoted in the above Introduction. 

87. JBORS XIV, 2 and Nepal Cat., p. 15 No. 447. 

88. Nepal Cat., p. 263 No. 1478. 

89. Erishnamaohariar, History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 869 and Nepal Cat., p- 272. 

30. Nepal Cat., p. 262 No. (2) 222. 

91. Nepal Cat., p. 270 and MMC II, p. 170 ; 'printed 
with English translation in the JEAMARUPA VIII (New 
Series) 1941, No. 2, p. 62 flf. 
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the famous son of Maharaja Maheia Thakura, 
Subhankara Thakura. He . has been wrongly 
identified with some Assamese author.®® §ub- 
haukara is an important writer also because 
he wrote a work on Nftya preserved in the 
library qf Rajaguru Hemraja Sharma of Nepal, 
and, probably, of Sangitaddmodara*^ . He is 
praised by Ramadasa Upadhyaya®* and Locana 
Sarma®5 as an expert in music. The time and 
identity of Ghansyama is, however, easy to deter- 
mine. The name of a famous singer Ghana- 
§yama is given by Locana®® (c. 1681) and the 
Ms of GhanaSyama is dated as 1675. Thus the 
likelihood of the iwo being identical is great. 

This was the golden age of Maithila music. 
In Nepal and in Mithila, Maithila musicians 
were very popular, and also enjoyed wide popu- 
larity abroad. They were invited to the court of 
Tripura Rajas®’ and, like the Maithila musician 
who is described by Vidyapati to have visited 
Goraksapura, one Badhana Misra®® went to 
Bengal as an expert in music. 


92. JKAMARUPA VIII (New Series) No 2. p. 62 ff. 
Also 8eo»D. 0. Bhattaoharya’s article in Prabait 1354 Sal. 

93. Rajendralal Mitra ‘‘Notices of Sanskrit Mss '* 
I, 389. 

(Kaj Press Ed. p. 7). 

95. SVT^rgsr^'l^: 

3 3TST vavflysR-. ii v n • 

— RT, p. 1. 

96. RT. p. 38. 

-97. gee N. N. Vasu, Vol. X p. 40 ff.. E.g. 

Bee m*mn (1928 Ed.) Vol. H, p. 29. etc- 

98. Halayudha, (Chapter XIII), edited by 

Dr Sukqmar Sen *. see also OGF IV ii p. 517. 
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% 

A very nuihentic account is henceforth given 
in the Bdgatarangini of Locana Sarma <c. 1681), 
He mentions a number of Ragas and Ragipis 
which were peculiarly associated with Mithila 
School of Music in his time. He is very conscious 
of the perf( ction that it attained at the time 
of Maharaj » Mahinatha Thakura (16^0/1-92/3) 
and Maharajakuniara Narapati Thakura whom 
he calls Dhnniganasindhu (the ocean of Dhuni(?) 
music). In his work he gives a legendary origin 
of the art in Mithila ; apparently he does not 
know the part which Karpats played in deve- 
loping Maithila Music. He says that there 
was one BhavabhQti{?) born in the family of 
Brahmapaf , who first pleased the deity and was 
successful in creating Kavya. Having studied 
his fame at the assemblies of .courtiers, Sumati 
the son of a Kayastha, skilled in Arts, became, 
a prcfessional Kathaka (lit. a narrator, a singer 
or a minstrel). His grandson, we are further 
told, Jayata w ts appointed by Maharaja ^iva. 
simha (c. 1412-16) for the poet-laureate Vidya. 
pati. These experts of music were able to deve- 
lop numerous new lines of development in 
traditional Ragas and Ragipis. Locana gives a 
detailed analyt>is of the new Maithila Ragas as 
follows : 

^ ■■ 

Jirar II (RT, p. 38). 
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’STJT^ cWT I 

^repKl ^ il 

?I^^TI^^^^T^cT^:^r?T«TT^PT ftg^T5rq;cH[T ?rfTqqf?ra- 

^jq^KT^T %r^cI5qT: || (KT, p, 119). 

Lo'cana seems to have been the greatest musi- 
clan known to us merely because he was at last 
able to give a form and a definition to the 
Maithila ragas and ragipis and their many sub- 
divisions. 

After Locana, we do not get any Maithila 
treatise on music, but henceforth the lyrical 
literature of Mithila illustrates the subsequent 
history. Umapati and Govindadasa were, for ex- 
ample, the great musicians of the 18th Century. 
In the 19th Century Harsanatha Jha, Bhana Jha, 
and Canda Jha revived some of the traditional 
Maithila melodies. The courts of Maithila 
kings and Babuans have continued to patronise 
music. Maharaja Chatrasingha (1808-1839), 
Maharajakumara Kirttisingha (died 1880), Gopi- 
svarasingha (died 1886), Maharajakumara Tan- 
tradharisingha (died 1915), Laliteivarasingha of 
Anandapura (died 19.2:i), and Raja Kalika- 
nandasingha of Banaili were especially de- 
voted to it. 

Among individuals of the present day who 
have contributed to this Muse, mention may be 
niade of Raja Bahadur Sriman Visvegvarasingha, 
Sriman Candradhlrisingha of Ranti, Nacari 
Jha, Ramcandra Jha, Srsti Jha of Mangarapattl, 
Ramanugraha Jha of Vi§nupura, Muni Maha- 
raja of Naduara and Babu Raghunandana Jha. 
Certain places are specially known as 
centres of music in Modern Mithila, such as, 
PancagachiS, Panicobha, Tabhaka, Khadaga, 
Yogiara, Vispupura, Naduara etc. 
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Maithila women have been very fond ul 
music. We have the accounts of Mabadevi 
Lakhima and of Candrakala (the daughter-in. 
law of Vidyapati) in medieval times. Of 
course, owing to several well-known causes the 
tradition of these women has not come down 
untarnished. Yet, the singing of lilaithila 
women at such places as Khadakabasanta, ^asi- 
pura, Pilakhabada, Tarauni, Pokharauni, Kak- 
rauda. Sauratha, Sugauna and Cakauti are even 
today the glories of Mithila. 

Conclusion 

It is clear from the above survey of 
some aspects of Maithila cultural life that in 
every way Maithila mind is fit to produce great 
literature and art ; it has a sound tradition of 
scholarship ; its religious faith is deep and 
sustained ; its social and cultural life have great 
sources of creating poetry and the drama of the 
highest order ; and its past (if not present) 
cultivation of music reached such high degree 
of excellence as is capable of producing the very 
best melodies and songs. 



CHAPTER II 


THE MAITHILI LANGUAGE AND ITS SCRIPT 
I 

THE MAITHILI LANGUAGE 

The Names of Maithili 

The earliest name by which the language 
of Mithila was known, appears to be “Avahat- 
tha”' or “Mithila- Apabhrarti^a”.* The word 
‘Apabhrartisi’, we are told, signified in Mithila 
the ‘De^i-Bhasa’ (the ‘vernacular’ or the ^desila 
buna}) as distinguished from Classical Sanskrit 
and Prakrts,* We find the name ‘Tirahutiya” 
(spelt ‘Tourutiana’)* given to it in Alphabetum 
Brammhanicum (1771). This was obviously a 
confusion between the appellations ‘Tirahutia’ 
sometimes used for the people of Mithila, and 
‘Tirhuta’ the script of Maithili. Oolebrooke 
for the first time called the language Maithili 


1. Kirtilat&, edited by Dr. B. R. Saksena, Indian 
Press Ed., p. 6. 

2. ET p. 37. 

3. MMC II, Introduotion p. 2 and p. 9. Sripati's com- 
mentary on Prakfta Pii}gala— 

^ WNI W II 
i LSIV 0 I.V U!p.l8. 
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(spelt ‘Mithelee* or ‘Mythili’*) in 1801. Even- 
tually Grierson popularised this name, 

Some of the dialects of Maithili have in- 
dependent names such as ‘Chika*chiki\ ‘Jolahi’, 
‘Khotta’ and ‘Goalan’ in different parts of the 
Province. , 

Area Where Spoken 

The present linguistic boundaries of Maithili 
are much wider than her ancient geographical 
boundaries. In the words of Grierson, the area 
where Maithili is spoken may be described 
thus : 

*‘Maithili is spoken in its greatest purity (Standard 
Maithili) by the Brahmans of the north of the 
Darbhanga and Bhagalpur Distriots and by those 
of Western Purnea. These men have a literature 
and traditions which have retarded the corruption 
of the dialect. It is also spoken with some purity, 
but with more signs of the wearing away of in- 
flexions in the south of the Darbhanga District, 
and in those portions of the Monghyr and BhagaU 
pur Districts which lie on the northern bank of 
the Ganges. Thi? may be called Southern Standard 
Maithili. To the east, in Purnea^ it becomes more 
and more infected with Bengali, til], in the east 
of that District it is superseded by the Siripuria 
dialect of that language which is a border form 
of speech. Bengali in the main, but containing 
expressions borrowed from Maithili and written 
not in the Bengali character, but in the Kaithi of 

Bihar The Maithili spoken in Purnea may 

be called Eastern Maithili. 

**South of the Ganges, Maithili .is influenced more 
or less by the Magahi spoken to its west and partly 
also by Bengali. The result is a well-marked 
dialect, locally known as Chhik(i^ch}vk^ holt, from 
its frequent use of the syllable "chhilc* whioh is 

. the base on whioh the conjugation of the Verb 
Substantive is conjugated. 

' * The Maithili spoken in Muzaffarpur District, and 
in a strip of country on the eastern side of Dar- 
bhanga is strongly infected by the neighboufiiig 

5. A,siatic Researches VII, 1801, pp. 199 and fl‘. 
Reprinted in his Essays, Ed. 1873, p. 
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Bhojpuri spoken in various forms in the adjacent 
district of Saran and in the greater part of Chatn- 
paran. So much is this the case, that, as spoken 
by some people, it is difficult to say where the 
dialect is Maithili or Bhojpuri, It may be called 
Western Maithili. 

‘^ThePMusalmans of Mithila do not all speak Maithili. 
In Muzaffarpur and Champaran they speak an 
altogether different dialect, closely allied to the 
language of Oudh (Avadfit)- It is locally known 
as Shekhai or as Musalmaoi and is sometimes 
called Jolaha Boll, after the caste which forms 
one of the most numerous Musalman tribes, accord- 
ing to popular opinion, of the locality. The true' 
Jolaha Boll, however, is the language spoken by 
the Musalmans of Darbhanga, which is a form 
of Maithili, though somewhat corrupted by the 
admission of Persian and Arabic words to its 
vocabulary*'.® 

It may, however, be noted that almost the 
whole of Champaran, which was for a pretty 
long time the centre of Mithila, has now given 
way to Madhesi (=■ speech of the Madhyade^a) 
or Bhojpuri as it is called there, and that in 
addition to this, Magahi also may be regarded 
as a dialect of Maithili, t.6,the tract of Ancient 
Magadha or Modern South Bihar— the districts 
of Gpya, Hazaribagh, Palamo, Monghyr and 
Bhagalpur— may be considered to be linguisti- 
cally a part of Greater Mithila. 

The linguistic boundaries of Maithili should 
be taken, therefore, as Bhojpuri on the West: 
Bengali on the East ; Nepali or Kusa on the 
North ; and Oriya, Santhali and Mupda on the 
South. 


The Number of Its Speakers 

According to the Linguistic Survey of India 
(V. ii. P. 14), the number of people speaking 
D^aithiii in 1911 was: — * 


6. Ibid, pp. 13-14. 
•6 
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Standard Maithili ••• 

1.946,800 

Southern Standard Maithili ... 

2,300,000 

Eastern Maithili ... 

1,302,300 

Chika«ohiki Maithili 

1,719,781 

Western Maithili ... 

1,783,495 

Jalaha Maithili ... 

337,000 

Total 

9,389,376 


These figures do not include all the speakers 
of Maithili in the Nepal Tarai. In view of the 
past cultural and linguistic contact between 
Nepal and Mithila and the inclusion of some 
portions of Mithila in the Kingdom of Nepal, 
Grierson was justified in taking at least 610,624 
to be their number. Thus, in ISll at least 
10 million people spoke Maithili in the country 
of which it was the vernacular. The number 
of Maithili speakers outside the Maithili tract 
proper was estimated by Grierson to be 196,782 
in Bengal and 66,575 in Assam. The total 
number of Maithili speakers according to him 
was, therefore, 10,263,357. 

Mm. Dr.Umesha Mishrahas pointed out'' that, 
6,504,817 Magahi speakers and 500,000 Piavisi 
Maithils* should be added to this total. Thus, 
the total number would come to about 2 crores. 

Dr. Subhadra Jha has worked out® the 
following figures for Maithili speakers in l93l : 

7. In the Presidential Address, Qhongdharadlha Ses- 
sion of the Maithili Sahitya Parisad, 1933. 

8. This Dumber is given by another scholar also in 
Mihira, 14th September 1935 ; See also, Shnshinatha Chou- 
dhari’s MithilQ DarSana, p. 7 and Eapileshvara Jba’s 
'Mithilaka Upaniverfa' in Mihira, 1944, Ramohandra 
Mishra, 'Ham&rQ Prav&sa’ and Brajastha Maifhila AbhiVoga, 
and Mevalal Jha, Brajastha Matthila. 

9, Formation of Maithili language. 
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1. Bihar—' 


2 . 

3. 


Ghamparan 

.... 

889,455 

Muzaffarpur 

••• 

2,525,980 

Darbhanga 

... 

3,154,290 

Bhagalpur 

... 

2,041,725 

Monghyr 


2,021,342 

Purnea 

••• 

1,163,522 

Santhal Parganas 

••• 

73,8(17 

Patna (Basti) ... 

... 

386,522 

Total 

... 

12,256,643 

ingal— 

... 

324,228 

her Provinces ... 

... 

793,276 

Grand Total 


13,374,147 


The figures for Champaran, however, should 
not have been included in view of the fact that 
today Maithili is hardly spoken there at all, 
while Nepalese Maithili speakers numbering in 
1931 about 900,000 and Magabi speakers num- 
bering in 1931 about 8,000,000 should have been 
added. Thus, we can safely say that in 1931 
about ^1 millions of people spoke Maithili,'® and 
that in 1949 all told about two and a half crores 
of people speak Maithili. 


10. Compare other 1931 Ognres : 

Indian languag *• 

Assamese 2.00 Millions, Gujarati 10.84 Millions, Oriya 
11.19 Millions, Pushto. 1.63 Millions, Punjabi 15 83 Millions, 
Malayalaoi 9.13 Millions, Sindhi 4.C06 Millions, Eanar^se 
11.206 Millions. Telugu 26.37 Millions, Tamil 20.41 Millions, 
and Marathi 20.89 Millions. 

World languages 

*AlbaAian 1.004 Millions, Persian 15.00 Millions, Greek 
6.93 Millions, Hungarian kOOl Millions, Bohemian 10.61 
Millions, Siamese 14.50 Millions, Swedish 6.26 Millions 
and Turkish 14.106 Millions. 
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Place of Maithili in Modern Indian Languages 

Tho following- chart indicates the place of 
Magadhan speeches in general in the comity of 
Modern Indian Languages :**— > 


r 

Iranian 
(Baiochi and 
Pushto in India) 


IHDO-EUROPEAN 

I 

Aryan 

I 


Dardio 

(Kashmiri and 
Sina in India) 

r 

Vedic 


Prakiia : 

VI Pr&krta : 
^Apabhramsa : 


1 

Indo-Aryan 


) 

Spoken Dialects 

I 


I I 

^Daksinatya ^Praoya ^Madhya- 'Prati- ^Udioya 

desya oya 


^Maharastri 
^Modern Language : ^Marathi 


^Magadhl 

I 

«MgadhI 


^Maharilstriya ^^auraseni ^Nagara ^(?) 

^ ! I I 

^Sauraseni ^Rajasthani ®(?) 

West Hindi | *Sirdhi, 
Panjabi 
and 
Pahari 


^Ardha 

MagadhI 

^Ardha- 

Magadhl 


"'I 

^Pall 


^Gujarati, 

Malvari 

and 

Rajasthani 

«Elu 

L_ 

r 

) 

Bundeli 

Eanauji 


r ~ I 

^Avadhl Chattlsa- 
I garhl 
. Bagheli 

Bhojpuri 


Mandelvl Hindustani 

I , I 

^Sinhalese ( 


r n ‘ T “ 'I 

^MAITHILI Assamese Oriya Bengali 


^Hindi Urdu 
(Khari Boll) 


11, Baaed mainly on Taraporewala's Glassifioation. 
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The Magadhi Prakrta began to branch out 
quite early. The grammarians of Prakrta men- 
tion amongst the varieties of Magadhi, a Gaudi, 
a Dhakki, and an Utkali or Odri. Maithili is 
the direct descendant of Magadhi (LSI V ii p. 1) 
and is spoken in its original home. Gaudi was 
the parent of Northern Bengali and Assa- 
mese. Dhakki (or the Magadhi of Dacca) became 
modern Eastern Bengali. Oriys is the represen.* 
tative of ancient Utkali. 

Dr. S. K. Chatterji has classified Magadhi 
into (1) Eastern (including Assamese, Bengali 
and Oriya), (2) Central (including Maithili with 
Magahi), and (3) Western (including Bhojpuri 
with Nagpuri and Sadani). Mm. Dr. Umesha 
Mishra, however, suggests an improvement of 
this classification on grounds of cultural affini- 
ties. He divides Magadhi into (1) North-Eastern 
(Assamese) (2) South-Eastern (Oriya) (d) Central 
(Bengali and Maithili) and i^) Western (Bhojpuri). 
Grierson’s classification is different and 
faulty: for, he groups Bhojpuri with Maithili 
as *Bihari’. We shall see presently that 
Dr. Chatterji’s contention that philologioally 
Maithili cannot be grouped with Bhojpuri^* 
and Mm. Dr. Umesha Mishra's contention that 
Bhojpuri has culturally , received inspiration 
from Ardhamagadhi and Sauraseni languages'* 
can be supported by a detailed examination— 
there are more points in favour of separating 
the two than of combining them under one 
heading ‘Bihari’. 

The common characteristics of all Maga- 
dhan speeches are : 


% 

12. In olasBifyiug it ,a8 Western Magadhan (in 

ODBIJ. And see also infra, p. 63 f. n. 

13. In olassifying of it as Western Magadhan 
(Presidential Address, Ghongbara^iba Session of Maithili 
Sahitya Pari^ad. 1933). 
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(1) Phonetic — tendency to turn the original 

3r into an and the original into ^ ; the 

epenthesis of C is developed ; preference of r and 
rh to d and dh ; preference of ^ to ’JJ; initial 
q, ^ becomes f, gj ; 

(2) Inflexional — greater tendency 'to in- 

flexional synthesis; nominative in q ; many 
weak forms of ?r-bases have also oblique forms 
differing from the direct ones (e.a. q-^ and in 
Maithili) ; direct strong form cf ?r bases ends 
in ?rT and not in ?r3 or ?ft; dative case in%; 
genitive in u, %<:, ( ft ) ; the agent used before 

past tense of transitive verb is absent; pronouns 
lift, %; the post-positional article (e.g, 

in Maithili); pronominal adjective in ? (e.g. 
in Maithili); 

(3) Conjugation -~l in past tense, b in future 

tense; use of the affix-qj in connection with the 
verb third person ; and for the subs- 

tantive verb ; 

(4) Syntax — past'tenses of transitive verbs are 
not construed passively but actively ; differenti- 
ation between transitive and intransitive in 
third person only ; structurally more developed 
than Western languages. 


There are, however, several characteristics 
which are peculiar to Maithili, It has special 
verbal forms with affixed and infixed pronouns ; 
an elaborate system of honorific and other verb 
forms with reference to the object ; the present 
participle -Wi used for the future in the third 
person only ; the affix distinguishing verb plu- 
ral hnd singular honorific ; the honorific second 
person pronoun ; and lastly, the use of 
and yira in addition to. ^^7 

K C 

Some features in Maithili are apparently 
foreign to Magadhi Prakrta. Thus, it uses 
r (for If as in hara for hala) and s (for as 
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in desa for deka) “not only in places where they 
obtained in Skt. but goes a step further — it 
changes Skt. 4 and § also to «, and single inter- 
vocal 2 is changed to r. J occurs in all places 
except in tsm. words where there was y in Skt,, 
if it was not fully vocalised and assimilated 
with tlie neighbouring vowel. Examples of 
such changes are found in Maithili of all 
periods.”** 

Dr. Snbhadra Jha has discussed these points 
elaborately.’* He shows that f and 

sounds were confused in Mithila. As for dental 
he points out that something midway between 
3[l and 5 for all sibilants is represented by the 
sign for palatal sibilant which is used for all 
sibilants in the popular Kaithi script. It is 
possible, however, as Dr. U. Mishra obsesves,*® 
the vogue of Pali in the neighbourhood of 
Mithila might have influenced the change of 
Magadhansjrinto Maithili «. Indeed, Dr. Chatterji 
considers that the vogue of for all sibilants 
in Magadhi itself was only apparent among 
persons of lower ranks. Lastly, the deviation of 
Maithili from Magadhi in regard to ^ can be 
understood if the existence of an intermediate 
sound'between ^ and is recognised and if the 
faht that most Brshmanas of Mithila are Sukla- 
Yajurvedins where ^ has two pronunciations 
( and ^ ) is taken into consideration. 

Maithili — an Independent Language 

Till quite recently Maithili was classed 
either as a dialect of Bengali or that of Hindi 
— it was supposed to have no independent exis- 


i4. Dr. Subhadra Jha in Formation of Maithili 
Language. 

■ 15. ^Ibid. 

16. Introduction to his edition of Manabodha’a 
janma and hia Presidential Address to Maithili '^aiil 
NirdhJlra^a Samiti, Muzafifarpur, 19^, 
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tence. Grierson first emphatically declared that 
far from being a dialect of Hindi or Bengali, 
it is in every way entitled to be treated as an 
independent for n of speech.'^ It has several 
features of affinity with both Hindi and Bengali, 
but at the same time it has such elements in 
it as are wanting not only in these but in almost 
all the Indo-Aryan languages. “This is . the 
case especially in conjugation. Here it stands 
aloof from all in following very scrupulously 
the complex rules regarding the honorific and 
the non-honorific sense as well and about the 
use of the appropriate personal terminations 
indicative of the person of both the subject and 
the object. So it is really an indspendont langu- 
age and cannot be included in either Hindi or 
Bengali as one of the dialects of these langu- 
ages on the basis of (vocabulary or that of) in- 
telligibility only. All these languages being 
of Sanskrit (origin, naturally have in them a 
predominance of words of Sanskritic origin. 
Mostly they are common to all. Needless to 
say, however, that there are words which mean 
one thing in one language and another in 
others.”'® 

If one were however, to group Maithili with 
some other language, it -would go rather with 
Bengali than with Hindi. Says Grierson, “it 
was much more nearly allied to Bengali (group) 
than to the Hindi (group) of the North Western 
Provinces {modern U. P.).”'® “Like Bengali, 
Oriya and Assamese, it is a direct descendant, 
perhaps the most direct of the descendants, of the 
old form of speech known as Magadhi Prakrit, 
and has so much in common with them in its 
Inflexional system that it would almost be 

17. Maithili Grammar, 1882, p. 2, JRASB XIV (4885) 
p, 186 f. n. 16, 18 and 19, and LSI V ii, p. 1. 18, 

18. Dr. Subhadra Jha, Op. cit., pp, 31-32, 

19. LSI V ii p. 18. 
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possible to make one grammar for all the four 
languages.”*® 

In order to m »ko the position of Maithili 
clear an attempt is made below to study its 
relation^with other cognate languages : 

(I) Ma ithili and Bengali 

Bengali has been in the closest contact with 
Maithili. The origin of Bengali language 
shows that ancient Bengali and ancient 

Maithili had practically no differences so 

much so that works in one language could be 
easily mistaken for those of the other language. 
The intercourse between the two language 
areas was very great during the medieval 
period. For about four centuries (1 5th to 18th) 
Maithila scholars taught Bengali scholars and 
when, later on Nadia became the centre of 
Sanskrit learning, Maithila scholars were 
taught by Bengali scholars. Politically also 
Mithila and Bengal remained under the same 
influences till 1911. Naturally, therefore, Maithili 
has* been read and understood in perhaps no 
other foreign area more widely than in Bengal. 
While Modern Maithili literature can bear no 
comparison with Modern Bengali literature 
the Early and Middle Periods of Maithili 
literature literally “made” Bengali laneuave 
and literature.*^ 

Most of the strikingly common and un- 
common features of Bengali and Maithili have 
been incidently noticed above.** In pronun- 
ciation and intonation Maithili occupies a 

20. LSI V ii , p. 1. • 

21. Vide Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Introduction, to 

Va*naratnukara, p. xxi and R. C. Dutta, Bengali Literature 
as quoted by Dr. U. Mishra in ‘his Presidential Address 
Ghenghaaradiha, Mai. Sa. Pd. * 

22. While drawing attention to the common features 
of Magadhan languages above, p. 45. More details in LSI 
V ii pp. 1-3. 

f 

7 
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middle place between Bengali and Hindi.* • 
The short 3r of Maithili, and in general 
its short vowels and unvoiced nasal vowels, 
(especially the frequent sr and the candrabindu) , 
and the q’s are unknown, to Bengali. The 
stress on the initial syllable in Bengali' is not 
found ill Maithili, its stress falls on different 
syllables. 

As regards morphology, there are several 
common features in declension of nouns. Both 
have equally weak sense of number and gender 
in the conjugation of verbs. Of course, 
“Maithili becomes distinct from Bengali by the 
use of ‘future in t(a) in the third person and by 
a very complex conjugation of verb, which is so 
uniformfand so simple in Bengali”.** 

(3) Maithili and Assamese 

Assamese is the only Aryan language 
spoken in the Brahmaputra valley of Assam. 

The boundaries of ancient kingdoms of 
Kamaropa lind Mithila were co-terminus on^ the 
Kosi river in district Purnea. Ancient Kama- 
rapa comprised till the 16th century modern 
Assam, Coch Behar, Jalapaigudi and , Kang- 
pur.* “ 

In the Kdlikdpurdna (c. 700-1000) a detailed 
account is given of the earliest ruler of Kama- 
rupa — Narakasura. It is related that Naraka 
was brought up by Janaka, king of Mithila, 
before he went to conquer — “to, Aryanize” ? — 
Kamaropa.*® 


2o. E.g. in the prunounciation of vowel ‘a*.LSI V ii p. 2. 

24. Dr. Subhadra Jha, Formation of Maithili Language. 

2 . See Chapter 1 above f. n. b. 

26. For a disciiiiaion on him, see Mr. Ij^ankand’s 
article in JKAMAItUPA X3, 4; J. Mishra’e “Historical 
Notes on Narakasura and Bhagadatta,'’ in JXAMABUPA 
XI 1, 2; and B, K. Kakati, The Mother Goddess of Kama- 
khya, p. 25 
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During the early years ot the Christian 
Era we have the famous coppt r- plate grant of 
the Kamarapa ruler Bhaskaravarman and 
his ancestor MahabhQtivarnici.ii to Maithila 
Brahmanas on the banks of Kosi : 

“His ancestor Mahabhutivarman croxsed the Karatoya 
early in the fifth century A. C. and conquered a 
part of Eastern Mithila and Morutig and in order 
• to commemorate his conquest made the grant of 
lands within the conquered area to {Maithila) 

Brahmans’* “It seems that till Susfhitavarman 

(9th and 10th decades of 6^.h century A. C.) it 
remained under the Kamarupa kings. Bhaskarvar* 
man assisted by Sri Harsa acquired it again in 
the first quarter of the Seventh century, and be 
issuea a charter confirming the grant made by his 
ancestor/*^'^ 

Many Maithils went to Kamarupa during 
the reign of Vishu Singh of Coch-Behar (c. 
1493 ?) He invited one Sarvabhauma Maithila 
Brahrnapa to be his priest. Kayasthas also 
went there, and, we are told, one Narahari 
Kayastha beoame the Prime Minister of the 
State. Narahari’s son Payonidhi also held this 
post. His son Kavindrapatra introduced Kulin- 
ism among the Kayasthas of Assam on the 
same^ lines as in Mithila. Of course, later on, 
Kavihdrapatra’s family usurped the throne, and 
it is alleged that it holds it even today in the 
Gauri pura-Raj.® ® 

In the Tripura-Raj also many Maithila 
musicians and scholars were invited from 
Mithila, especially during the reign of Dlianya- 
mapikya (died 15l5).“® 

^ The introduction of Maithili language., by 
Sankara. Deva ( 1449 — 1568) and oth'-r Brajavah 


27. Indian Culture, I, p. 427“ ff. 

’ 28. "See Social History of K&marupa by N. N.Vasu, II, 
p. 168 ; also Vibhfl'i (Bhfilaba, 134'I Sala) I, vii, p, 15, 

29, Of. Rajamalu, a Bengali work, quoted in N. N, 
Vasu’s ‘ Hindi Yisvakosa” Vol VIII p. 46. 
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Vais^iava writers no less than the earlier Sakta 
and Tantrika unity of culture during and after 
the decline of Buddhism have bound Mithila 
and Kamaropa in very close ties. Assamese 
Brahmanas follow Maihila smrtisand almanacs 
in religious and social matters*® though we 
are told that Pilambara Siddhanta Vagisa, the 
premier Assamese Lawgiver, makes very 
derogatory remarks on Maithila nibaiidha- 
karas."^ 

These factors make it easy to understand 
the great contact that has been between 
Assam and Mithila for ages. 

With regard to the origin of Assamese 
language it may be noted that in the old con- 
troversy of Assamese versus Bengali, Grierson 
pointed out that the claim of Assamese as an 
independent language was established by the 
fact that modern Assamese “comes (directly), 
frcm Bihar, Ihrough Northern Bengal (formerly 
in Kdmrupa Tcingdom), not through Bengal 
proper”.** 

Riii Bahadur K. L. Barua says : 

‘^uan Chwang in 7ih century A.D. found that the 
dialect of Kan arupa diflered only a little from 

that of Magadha The Eamarupa dialect was 

originally a variety of eastern Maithili, and it 
was no dojbt the spoken Aryan language through 
out the kingdom which then included the whole 
of the Assam Valley and the whole of North 
Bengal with the addition of the Purnea district 
of Bihar. It is not, therefore, at all strange that the 
language of the Buddhist Dohas composed in Eama- 
rupa during the 10th and 11th centuries should 
be a mixed Maithili-Eamarupi language, bearing 
close resemblance to modern Assamese, the direct 


30. See Dr. Mishra’s article in VibhUti (Agahana, 1343 

Sala) I, X, p- 3. . 

31. JKAM arupa X 3.4 p. 70. 

32. LSI 1. i, p, J56 and lA March 1896 See aJeo 
ODBL p. 79, 
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offtapring of the old Eamarupi dialect. Perhaps 
tho Dchis were composed itt a language which 
could be easily undeiblood throughout Eastern 
India.”’’®* 

The variations betwe( n modern Assanuso 
and modern Muithili will appear to be manj — 
especially in phonology. Bnt in morphology 
th<.re are some important similarities. For 
instance, both have double causative suffixes in 
form and meaning •, extended forms of past 
future tense (having imperative, practicative 
force) in E ist Assamese and Maithili add ilihi 
Skudibihi-, and such Assamese forms as ^^IPP, 
*1^, correspond with Maithili forms as 

(or ^ '<,i<a). 

Many words which Maithili speaking people 
would recognize as their own are found in 
Assamese in the sarr’e sense, of course, often 
in a little altered garb. A few of then may be 
noted: (acting), (trade), qf^R: (flank^, 

(itches-), (pay', (^ugar-cane), ^^3 

(thing), (near), (Machine) 3^1^ (dig up), 
(earth-cclh quial Maithili), (night), q»iT^ ;me- 
dow ; cf. %5iTq*iK Maithili), «fiflK (blacksmith), ^T%R 
( ) (pomegranate), Maithili — 

slippery), (clarified butter) %q (phlegm— As- 
samese ; saliva — Maithili), (Afsamtse for 

clever = 3 fV?rP: in Maithili); (ring). 

(5) Maithili and Otiya 

hTnlike Dr. Chatterjee, Mm. Dr. U Mishra 
separates Oriya from Bengali on the ground 
that the political and cultural domination of 
the Dravidians has been so great over Oris,sa 
that it has really lost its former bonds of kin- 
ship with other Magadhan languages. Indeed, 
“the language of the original inhabitants of 
Orissa was Dravidian” and though later on it 


b3. Early History of K&marupa, p, 318. 
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came under the influence of Pali and Prakrta, 
and Modern Oriya. originated large’y from 
Magadhi Prakrta, y et its continued subordination 
to Telang Kings for eight centuriesJl^and then 
to the Bhonslas of Nagpur for fifty years or 
so, left very little chance of its development 
in’ the manner of other Magadhan languages. 

It is, however, not a daughter'but a’.sisterof 
Bengali, though till recently some “Calcutta 
Pandits” continued to claim it as a dialect of 
Bengali. 

In spite of these facts, Maithili has certain 
points of similarity with Oriya. For example, 
in phonology,: 

(a) “In Oriya single MIA / was changed to I by 
cerebralisation while it was changed to I in early 
Maith. and became r or r in later Mai.... Except 
in the pronunciation of the cerebrals and the r 
of skt. tsn). words, all sounds of the two langu- 
ages are pronounced in the same way, as distinct 
fiM m Bengali or Assamese.**®^ 

\h) “In Bengali the second element of a dissimilar 
conjunct consonniit is not pronounced but the 
first element is doubled. In Mai. and Or. ^botb 
of them are distinctly pronounced. Thus Atma 
is atid in Beng. but the Sans, pronunciation is 
preserved (reJtored*^) in these two languages*'.®® 

(c) “In the matter of stress, Mai. agrees with Or. in 
stressing the last long vowel. But this cannot 
be put on. any vowel which will occur before the 
third syllable from the end. In case all the 
vowels are short, the penultimate one will get 
the accent. Oriya does not possess the very 
short vowels; which Mai. does. The rule of 
shortening of the pre-aocentual syllable does 
not hold good in Oriya 

Indeed, Maithili agrees with Oriya in phono- 
logy much more closely than Bengali doesiwith 
Griya in morphology. 

34. Dr. Subhadra Jha, On. cit. 

35. Ibid. 

36. Ibid: 
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(4) Maithili and ‘‘BihdrV’ 

“All round the outer edge of Aryan India in a cirolo 
of kingdoms or provinces, Bengal, Orissa, Maha- 
rashtra, Gujarat, Sindli, Panjab, Nepal ; and the 
“Indian'*, or, as the Muharninadans called it, the 
Hindi, spoken in each of those places came by 
de^ees to be called Bengali, Oriya, Marathi and 
so on. 

•“But in the Centre there remained a vast area for 
which no special name was found ; it was merely 
Hindi and its language or languages were all 
merely Hindi. It has lung been known that under 
the general term were included forms of speech 
dilTering very widely from each alher, and it only 
remained for some scholar to enquire ihto the 
subject and classify these various forms, referring 
them to their proper relationship. Mr, Grierson 
has done this for the Eastern Part of the hitherto 
undefined area, and he has therefore a perfect 
right to give a name to the form of speech whose 
independence he has successfully established."®^ 

This was the so-called “Bihari” la.nguat 7 e 
which is associated with Grierson’s name- iio 
thought Bihari to include three spouches— Bhoj- 
puri, Maithili and Magahai. Today, we find 
that this nomenclature iias heeii the cause of 
considerable difficulty in the growth and 
development ol the Maithili language. 

Grierson’s nomenclature was mischievous 
inasmuch as it grouped two widely different 
speeches (viz, Bliojpuri and Maithili) in it. We 
have seen above and shall see below in the 
section on “Maithili and Bhojpuri” that Bhoj- 
puri is emphatically ‘U. P. ian’ (Hindustani) 
language rather than ‘Bihari’. Now, Bhojpuri 
having in total very much greater number of 
speakers than Maithili in total, naturally l<3d 
other philologists and historians to classify this 
‘Bihari’ as one of the dialects of “U. P. ian” 
(Hindustani) language. Socouily, by inventing 
this ‘Bihari’, Magahi was given a false place, 

37. From a review of Grierson’s Bihari Grammars 
noted in the 887 l£Ja. Vol. VII, p. 17. (Beams in lA July 
1,1885). 
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though Grierson would himself have required 
it to be classed under the true Bihari langu- 
age (i. e. under Maithili). Lastly, he was thus 
unconsciously giving Maithili the status of a 
mere dialect, though he was successful in his 
main object of finally showing that Maitnili 
was not a dialect of Bengali and was very 
much different from Bengali. It may , be 
concluded, therefore, that this Bihari was born 
at the hands of Sir George Grierson and that 
there is not yet any common literary form for 
the basic Pihari lud that it is culturally and 
even linguistically not a sound invention. 

‘Bihari’ is. however, also supposed to indicate 
a hybrid form of Hindustani which is made 
current by the Avadhi-speaking Musalmans 
of Bihar. Says Grierson : 

“The Musalmans speak it as their vernacular langu- 
age over the greater portion of the area in which 
“Bihari*' is the vernacular of the main portion 
of tho population. This bilingual area extends as 
far east as the District of Muzaft’arpur. This 
Musalman dialect is an interesting survival of the 
influence of the former Muhammadan Court of 
Lucknow. It is frequently heard by Europeans 
in Bihar as it is used as a kind of language of 
politeness by uneducated non- Musalmans of the 
same country, muoh as Urdu is used by their 
betters.’’®® 

This is, however, only a “spoken” language 
and has no serious claims to be a literary 
vehicle. Perhaps this is the Bihari of which 
Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha speaks.®" 

A third connotation of ^‘Bihari” is the most 
scfientific one. It means ‘Maithili’ along with 
‘Magahi’. For, what after all is the modern 
province of Bihar ? It is the United Provinces 

38. LSI V. ii. p. 404. 

39. Modern Review, June 1941, p. 6t8, opinion quoted 
by Dr. A. Jha. 
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of Mithila and Magadha— the remaining por- 
tions are mainly the strip of land in the 
west which belongs to the Ancient province 
of Ka§i (now corresponding to the Bhojpuri 
speaking tract), and the “aborginaP^ areas. 
This strip of land should stand with the 
province where the greater portion of the 
Ancient KaSi province has been put (i. e. with 
the U. P. districts of Ghazipur, Ballia, Gorakh- 
pur, Azamgarh, Jaunpur, Benares, Fyzabad, 
Basti, and so on). 

‘‘Maithili and Magahi" have practically 
everything in common as we shall see below. 
Therefore, if at all we want to stick to the term 
‘Bihari’, it can be used only for “Maithili and 
Magahi** taken together.^^ 

(a) Maithili and Magahi 

Magahl is the name given to the dialect of 
Ancient Magadha, which lies in the south of 

40. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji writes to mo regarding 
this point as follows : 

*Tf that oould happen (that is, if Magahiyas oould 
accept Maithili as their literary form) then the 
linguistic situation of Bihar would be very much 
simplified : and Maithili and Magahi then together 
will form the Bihari language. 1 fear so long as 
the name Maithili is there the Magahi people may 
not feel as enthusiastic about it. Maithili intellec- 
tuals at Patna should at once get in touch with 
Magahi intellectuals, and together you may start 
calling Maithili. iVl agalii as a single speech — Bihari. 

No better name (acceptable equally to the 

Magahiyas) than Bihari suggests itself to me now ; 
this Bihari in a specialised sense will really mean 
Maithili. just as Rajasthani really means Marwcyri, 
when we take note of the literary imoorta ice of 
the Rajasthani speeches and dialects. There, is 
a good deal in a name — whatever good old Shakes* 
peare may say.. Bhojpurf has developed an indivi- 
duality of its own, and it has deviated a good deal 
(or rather its development has been independently 
achieved) from the Central Magadha Ui— I have 
classed it separately as Western Magadhan 

8 ' 
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Mithil.i. It is spoken in parts of Monghyr, 
Hazaribagb, Bhagalpur, Patna and Palamn 
districts. According to sonifi scholars Magahi 
should be taken to lu^ a form of the ‘Language 
of Madhyadesa’ on the gr(»und tliat in certain 
Buddhist texts Magaoha is described t-a be in 
‘Madhyadesa’. But, as we have seen in Chapter 
I, this connotation of ‘Madhyadesa’ is a 
di stortion of facts. Magadha has been pre- 
dominantly a ‘Piaoyadesa’ (tliough Tibetan 
Geography seems to exclude it) and its dialect 
a ‘Pracya dialect’. Magahi is in a way the 
most direct remnant of the Ancient Magadhi 
Prakrta, and, though since the Muslim conquest 
its indigenous learning has been eclipsed under 
the influence of Hindustan (the U. P.), yet, 
Magadha has continued to be distinctly a non- 
U, P. -ian area. 

The texture of Magahi is identical with 
that of Maithili. The most important feature 
is that both have verbs incorporating pronouns 

So says Grierson : 

“On the whole MagahiSgtammar closely follows that 
of Maithili. The two main distinguishing points 
are, first, the use of the two tenses just mentioned, 
and, second, the form of the Verb Substantive which 
is ‘hi* (1 am) instead of the very common Maithili 
‘chhr."*» 

The two tenses referred to are . (0 the 
present indefinite (Maithili, dekhauchi, Magahi, 
dekha~hi) and (2) the past indefinite (Maithili, 
dekhalahun, Magahi dekhohalun). These differen- 
ces, however, seem to be very insignificant on a 
little consideration. For, in colloquial speech 
Maithili chi or achi inny be pronounced as ahi 
Oi* At— a natural phonetic change. Similarly, 
the verbal furiu dekhahalun in Magahi is an 
^.bvions transposition — natural for unlettered 
persons — of Maithili dekhalahun. Most of these 


41. LSIViip. 3«. 
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forms are found among the unlettered speakers 
of Standard Maithili too. 

**In faoP’t conoludes Grierson, “the principal 
difference between it and Maithili h that 
the latter has been under the influence of (a people 
who have been known for their learning) for cen- 
tu^iee. while the former has been the language of 
a people who have been dubbed boors since Vedic 
. times.'’^» 

Magahi might, therefore, “very easily be 
classed as ...dialect of Maithili rather than as 
a separate dialect”.'** 


(6) Maithili and Bhojpuri 

With reference to Bhojpuri it may bo 
repeated that it “belongs rather to the U. P. 
than to Bihar”.** Dr. S. K. Chatter ji supporting 
this conclusion of Grierson, says : 

“Bhojpuriyd territory (Anctent KQsi Janapadei) has 
always been under the influence of the West, and 
Western forms of speech, like Braj-Bhakha , and 
Avadhi, and literary Hindustani (Hindi and Urdu) 
in later times, have been cultivated by poets and 
others.’’*” 

Indeed, Grierson, who committed the mistake 
of calling Bhojpuri a dialect of Bihar, himself 
observes that so far as literary traditions go 
Bhojpuri belongs to the West. He says : 

“It was from its neighbourhood that the famous 
Bundelkhand heroes Alha and Udan, traced their 
origin, and all its associations and traditions point 
to the West and not to the East,’’*® 

It may be further pointed out on the basis 


42. 

LSI V ii p. 

34. 

43. 

Ibid, p. 4. 


44 . 

•LSI V ii p. 

40. 

45. 

ODBL I, p. 

99. 

46 . 

LSI V ii p. 

40 . 
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of the Linguistic Survey thatBhojpun speakers 
in -Bihar number less than 6,691766 out of the 
25,500,000 ‘Bihari’ speakers of Bihar, On the 
other hand, “Maithili— Magahi” speakers, in 
Bihar number about three times as much. 

Besides, of the total Bhojpun sp^kers in 
India ( = 20,412,608), those in Bihar and Orissa 
(=6,691,766) are far less in number than those 
in the U. P. where their number exceeds 
10,085,171.*® Even in area, Bhojpun speakers 
are spread in only five districts of Bihar, while 
they cover over ten districts in the U. P.** 

Bhojpun is, in fact, known as “Madhesi” 
or the language of ‘Madhyadesa’i(the U. P.) in 
Champaran district, when distinguished from 
Maithili which is also known there. 

Philologically also there are several features 
in Bhojpun which bring it nearer to the verna- 
cular of the U. P. (Hindi) than to Maithili.*® 


47*49, LSI V li pp, 5, 14-16, and 32*34 give total figures ; 
pp, 54,95,106, 186,44,248, 23 ,3J1 give diatriot-wue figures. 
Bhujpuri is spoken by 20.4l2,6u8 persons, in the U. P. 
districts of Ballia, Ghazipur, Gorakhpur, Azamgarh, Fyza- 
bad, Jaunpur, Benares, Mirzapur, Basti, Baharaich and 
Gcnda ; and in the Bihar districts of Champaran, Shahabad, 
Palamau, Sarau, Banchi (and Jashpur State) ; and by about 
300,000 persons in Nepal Terai and about 412,608 persons 
outside. 

50. (i) In Pronunciation'. Bhojpuri is pronounced 
with “the sharp cut tone clearly distinguished as long (with 
aw of awl added at times), which we hear all over in 
Hindostani area” (LSI V ii pp. 41*42.) 

v2) Plurals ; Its nominative plurals by adding ni, nha, na. 
are like those of Avadhi ne, Mina, 'vane, ina. 

(3) In Declension of Nouns: It ends in oblique form in 
e, like Avadhi ; the Dative— Accusative post*position is 
fed, like ka and Ba^e in Avadhi ; Bhojpuri post-poqitione 
M, te, sante, le compare with se, jsnt, sena of Eastern Hindi. 

(4) Such forms as $ (—I, Avadhi f[) ; 9 , 1 (“thou, Ava- 
dhi K 9, ); | (that) ; ^ (that) ; ^ (who) ; 
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We may here confine ourselves to the 

%, nt eA (’fc*), oh, 0 , ohi (that); te (that); 

tora (gen.) ; speh as Vaht ; Kucha ; all these 

are oommon to Avadhi and Bhojpuri. 

(5) Obmmon features in the conjugation of verbs 
between the two are : 

• Auxiliary Verbs 

1. istform — present tense 

masculine 2nd person 9(jk (A.v.) (Bhoj.) 
feminine ** (Both) 

masculine 3rd person (A) (BH ) 
feminine „ ^ (A) ^ (BH', 

2. 1st form— past tense 

1st person (A) (BH); ^ (2nd form BH) 

2nd person rahis (A) jahalas (BH, masculine) 
ralialis (BH, feminine) 

2nd form BH, rahas (masculine) 

„ rahis (feminine) 

3rd person feminine raht (A) rahalt (BH) 

„ „ masculine rahis (A) rahalast (BH) 

2nd form BH rahas, rahasi 
(mas. sing.) 
rahin (mas. pi.) 

^ „ rahin (fern, pi.) 

3. -in, -en etc. for plural past tense in both. 

Finite Verbs 

1. Present tense 

lot pereon sing. mas. (A), ^ (BH) 

„ „ pi. mas. ^ (A) (BH) 

2nd person sing. mas. dekha, dekhas (Both) 

2. Past tense 

Ist person sing. mas. (Both) * 

2nd person sing. mas. debhulas (Both) 

3. Future tense . 

• . Ist person (BH) (A) 

2nd persan dekhabe {:aiag.), debhab{l(o) (fern.) (Both) 
3rd person (Both) 
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striking points of differences between Bhojpun 

4. Past Conditional * 

3rd person mas. aing. dekhaf (Botli) 

„ fern. pi. dekhatiu (Both) 

5. “The past tense with the. ending 

in is, e$ or Vus (according to local spellings) is 
pre-eminently the typical shibboleth of a speaker of 
Eastern Hindi. In conversation this form of a 
verb naturally occurs with great frequency, ' and 
is hence continuilly heard." (LSI VI p. 5). Now, 
since this is as true of Bhojpuri as of Avadhi and 
since i&arts and forms are * 'relics of a mix- 

ture of Sauraseni and Magadhi Prakrit" (LSI VI 
p. 5) and indicate the Ardhamagadhi origin of 
Avadhi, therefore. Bhojpuri m^y al^o be treated as 
one of the Ardhamagadhan speeches (like Eastern 
Hindi etc.). 

6. Moreover, in Ihe third person future while Maithili 
(along with Magahi) uses the present participle 
somewhat clumsily, holding the bay Bhojpuri “takes 
refuge in the >h-future which we (meet) in the 
Sauraseni dialects, so that we have a curious 
spectacle of a future in which the first twv> persons 
are really impersonal passives {‘'ttivyam\ like the 
M^gadhan lanyu ges) while the third person is 

active {-isyati, like the Saurasent languages) 

Eastern Hindi goes siill further in the same 
direction. The Awadhi dialect closely agrees with 
Bhojpuri in this : ^ 


*'mg. 

Plural 








As we go West, Awadhi di finitely takes hi in Isti 
2nd and 3rd persons and becomes identical with 
Brajbhcisii." (LSI VI p. ?.). 

Thus in the “is etc/’ of the past tense and in the 
of the future tense Bhojpuri along with 
Eastern Hindi seems to occupy an intermediate 
position between the M.igadhan languages of the 
East and the Saitraseni languages of the West 
(LSI VI p. 7). Therefore, we can say, thaj; thougli 
Bhojpuri may agree generally ia regard to its 
nouns and pronouns with the Magadhi or Eastern 
group of vernaculars, yet in regard to the verb 
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and : 

1. Phonology— vowtd a in prunuuiioed in 
Bliojpuii with the cloar sharp cut tone of the 
Lf, P. aiul not. in the round fashion of the East. 

2. Morphology — (i) Number — plural is form- 
ed in Maithili like Bengali, etc., whereae in 
Bhojpun it is lurnicd by adding «e, ve, vana, -vane 
and ina, like Avadhi ni, nha, and na. 

(ii) Declension ^ (iii) Gonjugatirm — the favourite 
Bhojpurl po^t-position of the genitive is he, 
while in the Eastern languages it is either ka 
or kara or kera. Besides this, the genitive of 
a Bhojpun substantive has an oblique form 
unknown to Maitbili. As regards pronouns 
Bhojpun has a word for ‘Your Honour’, viz. 
rdure which does not occur in Maithili. In the 
conjugation of verbs the Bhojpun verb substan- 
tive bate does not appear in Maithili. In the 
finite verb, Bhojpun has a present tense dehhild 
which is not found in any form in Maithili. 

it ocoupies a interniedi^ie between that 

group and the J§auraseni group, whose habitat is 
i/nmtdiately lo the west, and that it is very much 
near the modern representative of the ancient 
Ardhanuigadhi Priikrta. There are, of course, quite 
many differences between Bhojpuri and Avadhi, 
but Western Bhojpuri— -the largest group of Bhoj- 
puri— is frequently called Purbi par excellence often 
including Avadhi. (See LSI VI p. 43). 

Cf. 8ls() ‘ :37o | WK 

% SIR ^ dlRl RTRl 

fRq;^ t wV 3R«tT Ml % ^'Tt t w- 

RRl tl t wi’: 1 1 ” 

• . — Vi5TR iu “RRfiRT^” p. 349. 

51. Most of the facts given here (as also those ip f. n, 
50) are based on LSI. 
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Finally. Bhojpuri has cast aside all the maze of 
verbal lorms in Maithili depending upon the 
person of, or the degree of respect to be shown 
to, the object. 

(tv) Cultural and Bthnie^The 

grammatical complexity is the result of 
the conservatism of Maithili -Magahi speakers 
and its simplicity that of the simple practical 
character of the Bhojpuri speakers. (See LSI V 
ii p. 4.) 

This does not mean that there are no points 
of similarity. Dr. S. K. Chatterji has pointed out 
similarities between Maithili and Bhojpuri 
grammars, but most of them are mainly due to 
their territorial contiguity ; 

(1) * the weakening of long vowels when words are 
extended or oompounded. through reasons of stress." 
(2) “Dental pronunoistion of the old Magadhi 
palatal sibilant, although written sa in the Eaithl..." 
(3VV for Magadhi I ” (4) “3, sometimes 4, form® 
for the same noun with preference for the awSt and 
auw& forms..." (5) “an oblique form in .e for nouns 
often retained." (6) "genitive of nouns in .. ka, 
of pronouns in kara and kard.” (7) dative (? abla. 
tive) in se. (8) locative {in $ (&) Verb forms “•al‘ 
•ab and not -il, -ih.” (10) “a verbal noun in. .a/-."®* 

(5) Maithili and Hindi 

Maithili has had a very chequered career : 
at first lihder the suzerainty of Bengali it found 
itself in the Eighties brought under that of 
Hindi. The philological reasons which are 
advanced to class Maithili under Hindi (e.g.^ 
prevalence of « for tt; use of if in locative; 
shortening of vowels when a word is extended 
or comoounded etc.) are also the points in which 
Maithili agrees with Bhojpuri. It seems, there- 
fore, that the contiguity of Bhojpuri with 
Maithili has gone a long way to create the 


5?. OBDL I, p. 96. 
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impression that Maithili along with Bhojpurl 
and Eastern Hindi (Avadhi) dialects forms 
a part of Hindi. After we have seen the 
differences between the cultural and literary 
traditions of Bhojpuri and Maithili speaking 
areas, it, is needless to say that this has been an 
unfortunate impression. Generally speaking, 
however, Hindi is different from Maithili in 
all those features in which Sauraseni Prakrta 
differed from Magadhi Prakrta.** 

Another ground on which Maithili has been 
classed as a dialect of Hindi is the inter- com- 
municability between Maithili and Hindi 
speakers. Even if this contention was wholly 
correct — as is not the case — Maithili could 
remain an independent language. For, rightly 
says Grierson : 

“This is not an essential difference espeoiallf in 
considering the Aryan languages of North India. 
For, between Bengal and the Punjab, including 
even Bajputana, the Central India and Gujirat, 
every individual who receives the very slightest 
education is bilingual. In his home and in his 
own immediate surroundings he speaks a local 
idiom, but in his intercourse with strangers be 
^ploys or understands some form of that great 
lingua franca — Hindi or Hindustani. Moreover, 
over the whole of this vast area the great mass 
of the vocabulary, including nearly all the words 
in common use, is, allowing for variations of pro- 
nunciation, the same.”*^ 

Thirdly, the adoption of late of Devanagari 
script in print has curiously supported the 
impression that Maithili is only a form of 
Hindi. Indeed, it is forgotten or tacitly ppt 
in the background that Maithili has also its 


53. Sae Dr. Sudhakar Jha, *‘*Maltbili-ka Vi^aya— me 
duiliabdar’ (MITHILANKA p. 68) apd Jayakanta Mishra 
"Maithili and Hindi’’ {Allahabad university Mjgazme, 
February 1944). 

54. ^-,.^31 Vol. I. i, pp, 
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own script. Dr. S. K. Chatterji rightly ob- 
serves : 

**The fact that till reoently Maitbili types were 
never oast and no books . were ever printed from 
Maitbili types is partly responsible for the language 
itself being in the shade, A Maitbili ^y of the 
upper classes is taught the Maithili alphabet, and 
Maitbil Brahmans and others usually employ this 
alphabet in writing but in printing Devanagari is 
ordinarily used. The result of the influence of this 
literature printed in Devanagari, combined with 
the compulsory study of Hindi in the schools to 
the exclusion of the mother tongue and its script, 
has been that the knowledge of the native script 
is becoming more and more restrioted.’’^*^ 

Other reasons why there has been a decline of 
Tirhuta and the consequent rise of Devanagari 
are : (1) the desire to have a common script 
(Devanagari) for the whole of India, being the 
greatest gift of the British rule, and the asso- 
ciation of Sanskrit (the DevavanI), the Indian 
Language par excellence^ with it ; (2) the example 
of Gujarati and M i rathi which adopted it; (3) the 
use of Kaithi (a corrupt form of Devanagari), 
among Magahi speakers and the lower classes 
of Maithili speakers ; (4) and the official and 
unofficial vogue of light literature (esp. novels 
and journals) in Hindi and the absence of 
printed light literature in Maithili script. There- 
fore, when revival of Maithili came and the 
press came to be used for printing purposes, it 
found the reading public more ready to under- 
stand and use the Devanagari. The result of all 
this has been, as shown above by Dr. Chatterji, 
that Maithils of the present generation are 
in'creasingly obliged to use Devanagari. The 
older generation and the more respectable sec- 
tidn of society, however, still write in Tirhuta. - 
With the establishment of Mithilak$ara Praka- 
§ana Prsbandhika Samiti, with the recognition 


55. Intr«jduction, Var^a-iiatndfeara, p 
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given to Maithili in its home University and 
^th the concentration of all aspects of reawa- 
kening and rejuvinatioii ‘ in Mithila in the 
language problem there has been a fresh interest 
in Tirhuta in recent years. A fount of Maithili 
types has been cast and a little literature has 
been printed in that but it seems that Deva- 
nsgari has definitely by now ousted the Maithili 
script, the latter being occasionally employed 
as reminding the Maithils of their independent 
and proud, cultural history. 

Maithili is the only recognized native lite- 
rary vernacular of Mithila, though undoubtedly 
in recent times owing to several factors Bengali, 
Hindi, Urdu and even English are also widely 
read and cultivated. It is strange in the light of 
this, to find scholars patronisingly recommend- 
ing the ultimate adoption of Hindi in preference 
to Maithili.®® 


II 

THE MAITHILI SCRIPT (TIRHUTA) 

Its Name 

'fhe script of Maithili, now variously known 
as ‘Maithili Li pi’, ‘Mithilaksara’, or ‘Maithilak- 
sara’, is properly called as ‘Tirhuta*, though 
some uninformed people have dubbed it^ as ‘a 
corruption of Bengali’ or as ‘Ojha Script used in 
Behar chiefly by Ojha Brahmins’.*’ The name 
‘Tirhuta’ shows that the script was fully deve- 
loped when ‘Tirabhukti’ had become the popular 
name for the country. Earlier probably it was 
taken either genorically as ‘Magadhi script’ 


.55. Such as. Dr, Babu Raiu'Sakseaa (the President uf 
the Non*-Looal Laagaage^ Saotion, All-India Oriental Con- 
fereuoe, Deoember 22. 1941). 

57. , in Specimens of Various Varnaculat Characters 
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or as the Buddhist work Lalita-Vistara, has ^ it, 
the ‘Vaidehl' script.^ 

Its History 

The growth and development of Tirhuta has 
seldom been discussed in detail. From Jhe time 
when the Eastern Alphabet begins to appear 
distinctly, “Dr. Buhler’s work ceases to. be 
exhaustive and does not deal with Eastern 
variety forms of the Northern Alphabet, sepa- 
rately...” The differentiation is made only 
in the case of Sarada alphabet which is 
already a “separate unit in the 8th century 
A. D., ard in a much later period in the case 
of proto-Bengali.’^®® 

The Maithili alphabet 

*'is derived from an Eastern alphabet current in >ybai 
is now Eastern United Provinces, Eastern Central 
Provinces, Behar, Orissa, and Bengal and Assam, 
from the bth century onwards", and which, in 
its turn, “is a variety of the Qupta script (400 550 
A.D.) which is a sort of cursive development through 
the intermediate Kusana writing, of the primitive 
and muniimental Brahmi. the mother of all the 
national indian alphabets." “Mss. written in this 
cursive form of the Eastern alphabet, dating from 
the 7th century, the Mss. preserved in thti^ temple 
of Horiuzi in Japan, have been found. 

“This cursive Eastern alphabet is the immediate 
source of (1) Bengali-Assamese (2) Maithili and 
Oriya alphabets. (J) and (2) are practically identi- 
cal ; almost ail the forms in (2) are found in old 
Mss written in (1), Ln fact, Sanskrit Mss in 
Maiibili characters used to be read quite easily 
by Bengali Pandits, to whom these characters were 
known as ttrute In Magadha the same alphabet 


Passing Through the Post Ollice in India, compiled in 187# 
by O, W. Hutchinson, Deo. l877. 

58. Vide Jivanatha R&ya “Maithili Lipi" (MlTHl- 
LANKA II, p. 27). 

59. R. D. Banerji, Origin of Bengali Script, p. 88. 

60. Chatter ji, ODBL I, pp. 224=^225. 
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of pre Moslem Mss written at Nalands and Vikrama- 
sila in Magadha have been found preserved in 
Nepal. But. ..in later times the cursive or short- 
lidtid form of the old Devanagari style of the Indian 
alpliabot which prevailed in Northern and Western 

India from the 7th century, namely, the Eaithi 

script, came to Magadha by way of the Bbojpuriya 
tract, and this Eaithi alphabet has held the ground 
till now. Eaithi because of its simplicity has 
spread to Mithila as well, where only the Brah- 
manas and other upper classes keep up the old 
Maithili character, the latter has never been 
extensively printed from types ; and Devanagari, 
strengthened by the spread of Hindi and by its 
special association with Sanskrit at the present 
day, is now employed in printing Maithili, In 
Oriya, the old cursive alphabet of the East changed 
as early as the 15th century into the Oriya 
alphabet as it is ourrent...no^v, deviating greatly 
from the Bengali-Maithili norm."*^' 

The broad lines ol tho origin of the sciipt 
being thus clear, it remains to indicate the 
specimens of Tirhuta through tho ages, with 
the help of which its complete history can be 
written. The earliest documents in this direc- 
tion are found in the Mss of the Buddhist Qdns 
and Dohds and other Maithila works in Nepal 
Durbar Library. Kahula Saukrityayana men- 
tions'’’* (without any date) a Ms of Kurukulln- 
sdvana in old Tirhuta among other Maithili Mss 
in Tibet. The Bihar Research Society has 
done commendable wnrk in cataloguing Tirhuta 
Mss of various dntc'^, and though among the 
published catalogues the dates of the Mss are 
hardly older than the 15th Century, it has pub- 
lished some important tilings iu this connection 
in its Journal. Among the^se are the photo- 
graphs of the Inscription of Sridhara Kayastha, 
the first ^rpata King Naiiyadeva’s Minister 
(c. 1097); the copy of Vardhamana’s contein- 
poraiy Ms ; the copy of Kar^aparva of the 


61, Ibid. 

6*. JBOBS Vol. XXIII, p. 31. 
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Mahabharata dated La. Sam. 327 ( = 20th August, 
1447 A. D.); and the Kandaha Inscription of 
King^Narasimhadeva of Oinivara Dynasty dated 
1357 Sal (1435 A. D ) and the Jayapatra re- 
cording legal procedure and judgment in the 
Maithila Law court of the 18th Century. 

I 

Some Peculiarities of Tirhuta 

(1) Tirhuta has changed very little during 
the ages, though of course such a thing as the 
dot of ^ going inside the triangle and subsequ- 
ently forming a line is seen ;*• whereas Oriya 
changed quite early and Bengali developed 
otherwise from it. 

(2) A^ unique feature of Tirhuta (and 
Assamesj) is the practice of beginning the 
alphabet with Anji. in Mithila a boy on the 
occasion of bis Aksardrambha ceremony in the 
fifth year of his age is taugnt to write the sign 
of Anji and *Sidhirastu\ so that ‘to have Anji 
Siddhirastu’ has become an idiom to convey 
the beginning ol something. Though Tirhuta 
is uiiiortunately becoming obsolete with the 
spread of Devauagari, even now all high class 
persons in writing their letters and invitations 
and religious Mss, or in doing any auspicious 
work begin with this Anji sign. Some inter- 
pret it to mean the tusk of the deity Gapa^i,®* 
the deity of learning, and the diapller of all 
evils. Bui as Pandit Padmanath Biiattacharya 

shows, “the sign does not represent any 

particular letter or 6yllable....but is the sign of 
the Kundalini — the serpentshaped divinity that 

61. Kdudaha Iiisoriptiou (JBOHB xx-i) aad the re- 
ioiader to it by Dr. Mishra {Allahabad Vmverstty Studies 
Vol. XII). . 

64. Mditra 2dth July iU44. This vievt’ iti supported by 
Maithila Vararuoi in a slender Ms of Patrakaumudt pre- 
served in the Library of the Ganganatha Jha Researoh 
Institute, AllabAbad. _ 
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pervades every letter and regulates its pro- 
nunciation. She is in fact the creative energy 
bringing out every letter -.v is the represen- 
tative of the Vedic Brahma, whereas.., jdiyi 
is the symbol of the Tantric divinity ‘Kupda- 
lini’”.*“ 'He quotes from a Tantric work where 
the name is found to show that “above the 
Dvidala (two petalled cakra t. e. the Anjieakra) 
is the seat of the *Eald* (lit. tact) which is very 
dear to Yqgin (devotee). This is called Anji ; 
this looks like a curved line”. In fact this is 
no other than the “serpentine Kundalini just 
emerged out of the Sateakras and” thus the 
devotee is delighted to see Her in this trans- 
cendent' stage, on the way to the goal, Sahas rdra- 
cakra — within the crown of the head. 

(3) The Tirhuta letters are explained by 
’scholars as representing the Tantric Yantras 
such as Trikop), Bindu, Vrtta, Catuskopa, etc. 
They are regarded as very sacred and even now 
Mss in Tirhuta are believed to be more effective 
in matters of worship and rituals than in any 
other script. 

( 4 ) In Tirhuta, the letter or has a 
separate sign, and does not look as if it is 
merely an addition to ?r. 

(5) Short and long matras are distinguished 
in Tirhuta differently from the Devanigari. 

(6) It can be written very fast. Unlike 
Devanagari but like the Roman script, it can 
be written without raising the pen after every 
letter. 

(7) It has peculiar forms for most of its 
Sartiyuktaksaras (compound letters). This further 
distinguishes it from all other scripts, E.g., for 

ft _ 5 , 

• etc. 


65. S6e JCAMARUPA I 3. 
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(8) It has two separate forms for ^ and ^ 
eaob. 

( 9 ) The (liacritifjal mark above ^ or 
below it, to distinguish it sometimes from *. 
is its other important distinguishiiig feature. 

(10) Its alphabet is called Kakahars. 

(11) It has descriptive names for each form 
of a letter (Matrka or non-Matrka). Thus K will 
be described as V, 

(12) The fnll-point is called <ndl (Skt. qRtff). 

(13) There are special descriptive epithets 

to distinguish letters which are pronounced 
similarly. Thus ‘q’ is called and 

V, 

(14) The Tirhuta letters end in tipwards 
stroke (ordhvagati). 


66. This has a parallol in Hindi ; see 3udha kara 
Dvivedi, Oar^ita K& Itih&sa, p. 29 ; 

^ ftsT TO' » I TO;,sT 

<1^ Ha %l ^1% ^ I TO JW I *T^ sp I | 

67. Most of the above features are noted in MODA 
167, p. 21. 



CHAPTER III 

INTRODUCING HAITHILI LITGBATURE 
I 

PERIODS OF MAITHILI LITERATURE 

Having seen the forces that have animated 
the people of Mithila during the ages, and having 
established that their mother-tongue is an 
independent language, we may now proceed to 
'• examine their vernacular literature from the 
beginning to the present day. For the sake of 
convenience in arranging the material for this 
purpose, it is proposed to divide the entire 
literature under three heads : 

1. Early MaithiU Literature {1300-1600)~-T!hia 
comprises the beginnings of the language, the 
proto-Maithili stage, and the early lyric. The 
literature of the period from 1400 onwards is 
dominated by Vidyspati. It sees the extensive 
vogue of Maithili over the whole of Eastern 
India as the sole dignified vernacular literary 
medium after the downfall of the Apabhraitiia. 

Middle MaithiU Literature (2600. JSdO)-- 
The predominant form of literature during this 
period is drama, but the centre of activity 
shifts to Nepal. Amongst the representative 
writers Vatti^amapi Jha, JagatpraksSamalla 
and Umapati Upadhyaya may be mentioned. 
Th.e Ankis-nats of ^ankaradeva and others , also 
belong to this very period. 

3. New Maithili Literature {I860— to the 
pre8et^j-day)^The period faces at the outpet 

IQ 
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a steady decadence. A new era, however, 
dawns in the reign of Maharaja Lakshmish- 
wara Singh (1880-1898). With the opening of 
the present century only, its genre is dis- 
covered, viz., prose. The main obstacle in its 
growth has been the almost total absence of 
recognition of the language in the educational 
system of the provir.ee. Of course, with the 
growth of ‘English’ education; other branches of 
literature also receive greater attention. Drama, 
poetry and prose all make great progress. 

II 

TYPES OP LITERATURE IN MAITHILI 

Forms of Poetry 

Almost all forms of traditional Indian 
Poetry are represented in Maithili. Like 
Sanskrit, however, there are works like Anka- 
vildsa,Ghandolankdraii>anjiisd and Alankrtibodha 
(works on Poetics), Butiprakdsa (on medicine), 
and so on, which should have been written 
ordinarily in prose and not in verse. 

Coming to the poetical literature proper, 
we find a few Mahakavyas first, some of which 
can vie with the Mahakavyas of any other 
language. There are three classes of Maithili 
Mahakavyas. First, there are those which are 
direct translations and adaptations of Sanskrit 
Mahakavyas, such as, Acyutananda Datt’s Mahd- 
bhdrata and Eaghuvamsa. Secondly, there are 
such independent Mahakavyas as strictly follow 
the conventions of Sanskrit Mahakavyas. This 
class includes works like Badarinatha Jha’s 
EkdvalUParinaya, . Raghunandanadasa’s 8u- 
bhadrd-Harana and Tantranatha Jha’s >Ki<iaka- 
hadha. The adaptations of Mahakavyas like 
ISlichael Madhusudanadatta’s Meghandda Badha 
by Gaurishankara Jha, may be inclQd'^d in 
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this very class. The third group is led by 
Manabodha’s Krsnajanma and Cands Jha’s 
Bdmdyana. Both these works do not intend to 
follow strictly the rules of a Mahakavya, but 
have all the leading characteristics of it. They 
are composed in well marked out cantos or 
chapter^ ; they open with a benediction ; they 
plunge into their stories by declaring their 
subject matter first ; they are based on histori- 
cal or mythological accounts of famous heroes ; 
and lastly, they embrace an elaborate and 
descriptive narrative. 

The Khandakavya is comparatively more 
common in Maithili. The main distinction 
between the Khandakavya and the Mahakavya 
is the greater elaboration of descriptions and 
the larger number of episodes and of cantos in 
the latter. There are at least six kinds of it in 
Maithili. The first class consists of the various 
translations and adaptations of such Khapda- 
kavyas as Meghaddta^ Btuftamhdra^ Bhartrhari- 
nirveda-Kdvya and Virahini-Vrajangand, The 
second category of Khapdakavyas is made up 
of such works as Laladasa’s Qangdlahari and 
Ganeadkhanda^ Gup ivantalaladasa’s Qajagrdhod- 
dhdra and other longer poems, Raghunandana 
dasa’s l^ira.B(iZaA;a,.Riddhinatha Jha’s Sativibhdti, 
Anapa Mishra’s Ndradavivdha, etc. These are 
all long narratives of mytholgoical or legen- 
dary heroes. 

The third group is devoted to what is 
called Vdtdhvdna-Kdvya. In Mithila it is a 
peculiar type of Sanskrit Kavya, supposed 
to induce the wind to blow at particularly 
hot hours. Canda Jha and Bhana Jha hav£ 
followed it in Maithili. The fourth class 
consists of Virudavalis such as those by 
Lsladasa and Riddhinatha, Jha, and the fifth 
includes miscellaneous occasional long poems, 
such as Ksshikanta Mishras’s Kobara Oita, 
The last three classes of long poems are inferior 
to the fifst two classes in their subject matter. 
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The ‘Sammara’ (s=Skt. Svayartivara) is an 
important class of Kbavda-Kavya delineating 
the course of events leading to the marriage of 
such persons as Rama, Jagannatha, Kr^pa, etc. 
Many minor poets round about the 19th century 
are known to have written in this type. 

Maithili Folk literature has particularly 
attractive kinds of long romantic tales in 
verse which may be called Gita-kathss (Popular 
Ballads). Bihuld-Oita, Dina Bhadrika Qita^ and 
Sutthi-Kumaruka Oita are good illustrations of 
the finer achievements in this type. 

The most prolific branch of poetry, however, 
has been the Giti-Kavya which can be rendered 
into English as ‘lyric poetry’. These lyrics are 
meant literally to be sung. This is the reason 
why its various types in Maithili cannot be 
distinguished unless they are sung out, Several 
kinds of them have been invented and perfected 
in Maithili and to this day a Maithili poet is 
not considered worth his name if he cannot 
compose some of the several forms of tradi- 
tional Maithili lyrics. The earliest specimens 
of Ijric are found in Carysgitis but it is in the 
numerous vernacular adaptations and imita- 
tions of Jayadeva’s immortal work Oita- 
govinda that it first rose to glory. Vidyapati 
was the first great poet to exploit almost all the 
types of lyric in Maithili. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the 
Maithili lyiic are these : It is extraordinarily 
musical ; its directness and spontaneity are 
^unimpeachable ; its length is invariably suited 
to the expression of one powerful mood or 
emotion ; its range is wide and unlimited ; 
its chief sources of inspiration are the events 
and experiences of everyday life ; and, lastly, 
Sanskrit stories and legends, and Sanskrit 
poetic and erotic conventions provide eternal 
background to its colour and imagery.^ One of 
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the most common features in Maithili lyrics is 
the Bhaniid, which has been thus described ; 

"The insertion of the poet’s name (or any name he 
ohooses. whether a nom de plume of himself or the 
name of guru) appears to have been praotised in 
the old and medieval periods throughout the length 
and breadth of upper India. It seems to have 
been a development of the praotioe of the earlier 
Sanskrit poets to insert in the poem or stanza the 
name of the metre in whioh it is written, as double 
entendre.'' (Dr. Sukumar Sen in History of Brajabuli 
Literature). 

Some of these Bhanitds contain the name 
of the king, the patron or any other person 
(often along with his consort) whom the poet 
wishes to oblige or compliment as his friend or 
benefactor. 

One of the greatest difficulties in present, 
ing a classification of the chief lyrical forms 
is the tendency of mixing up folk-forms with 
literary forms of Maithili poetry. Often it 
becomes impossible to say if a particular form 
is not at the same time responsible for folk 
poems. The following list limits itself (as far 
as practicable) to those kinds of lyric poetry 
which have been handled by poets of eminence 
and have produced great literary poetry. Full 
details about folk lyrical forms will be found 
elsewhere. The lyrical types are mainly dis- 
tinguished by their melodies. There are also 
some forms which have alternatives called 
“iR »rV’ (».e. metrical verses fit to be recited 
rather than to be sung). Of course, the lyrics 
have differences in their subject matter too. 

The most common and important type is 
the ‘Tirahuti’ (or Tirahuta), whioh seems 
have been so called because it was the most 
popular and successful indigenous lyrical expres- 
sion of the country. The Tirahuti is the richest 
of all Classes of Maithili songs. It comprises 
mainly love songs— songs of separation as well 
as of union. There are beautiful descriptions 
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of the ndyiled, her dalliance, her union with the 
lover, and, her separation from the lover ; in 
general, every aspect of her heart is unfolded. 
The words sit, ft, or 5t are often found as its 
refrain. 

The refrain it is generally found in the 
most important subdivision of Tirahuti which 
is called ‘Batagamani*. These Batagamanig are 
primarily meant to portray the ndyikd while 
she goes to meet her lover (in abhiadra). Bata- 
gamanis can be best distinguished from ordinary 
Tirahuti only when they are sung out in their 
peculiar melody ( ^ ). Vidyspati is the most 
successful writer of this class of Maithili lyrics. 

The ‘Goalari’ is another important branch 
of Tirahuti. Its theme is generally the sports 
and youthful pranks of Krspa in the company of 
Gopis. Nandipati is one of the greatest writers 
of this class of songs. 

The ‘Kasa’ is an extension of Krspa’s sportive 
hlas with Gopis. It deals specially with Krspa’s 
Rasa-hlg. Its writers have been influenced by 
Brajabha$a poetry. Saheba-Rsma is the most 
successful writer of the Rasa. 

The ‘Mina’ is a class of poems forming a 
sort of dramatic lyric representing the annoy- 
ance of the beloved ( ) and the request 
of the lover to mend matters, and vice versa 
Umapati is the greatest exponent 
of this type. 

The ‘Samadiuni’ ( = Skt. ) represents 

the farewell song, especially sung to bid adieu 
to the daughter when she is going to her hus- 
band’s house. There are fine specimens ofi«this 
cl^kss as applied to the bidding farewell to the 
image of 6ri Durga In Navaratra on the day 
of its immersion, and, even, to the passing 
harvest of mangoes. The elegiac note in this 
class of songs is very much enjoyed by Maithili 
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readers. Gaoanstha Jha and Vindhyanstha 
Jha have made important eontributiona in this 
direction. 

The ‘Lagani’ is of two kinds : the one 
embodies four to five stanzas of great beauty 
with ^ as the rhyming refrain. The 
other is a folk-type of greater length ; it 
generally gives tales in verse to be sung by 
village women, when they are grinding grains 
in the early morning. It is the former which 
has been used by ‘Nidhi’ and Qapanatha Jha 
as medium of fine poetry. 

The ‘Caita’ or ‘Caitsbara’ is meant to 
convey emotions of love in the month of Caitra 
(March- April). The rhyming refrain is ^ 

Wor^m. Most songs in this class belong to 
.folk- poetry. 

The ‘Malara* is another seasonal class of 
songs. It is of two kinds : the ‘Pavasa Malara' 
(which is fit to be sung in rainy season) and the 
‘Dhuria Malara’ (which may be sung in dry 
season). The r5ga of Malara is distinct from all 
and is the commonest one. 

The ‘Joga’ and ‘Uciti’ are peculiar classes 
of Maithili songs. The Joga is sung to the 
bridegroom or the lover to bind him to the 
bride or to the beloved by incantations. The 
earliest songs of this class go back to the days 
of Vidygpati. The Uciti songs are supposed to 
convey words of courtsey by the host to any 
distinguished guest. These two classes have 
both literary and folk types. 

• 

Such forms as ‘Sohara’ (birth songs, esp. 
of Krspa and Rsraa), ‘Baraharaasi’ (songs des- 
cribing the state of separation of lovers during 
the* course of twelve months)— or ‘Chaomasg’ 
(only during six months, Jye§tba to Earttika) 
or *Oaumasa’ (only during the Odturmdaya, the 
rainy 8eason)-^eto. are other familiar kinds of 
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vernacular poetry. These forms also have both 
literary and folk types. 

Of the devotional songs we have had 
an occasion above to refer to (1) ^Nacsri*, 
(2) ‘Mahefiavam’, (3) ‘Gosiuni-ka Gita* and 
(4) ‘Visnupada’. The ‘Nacsris* are distinguished 
by the direct prayer to Lord Siva. The name 
INaoiri seems to ^ have been derived from the 
ecstatic dance of Siva and is probably intended 
to liken the cognate state of the devotee into 
which he loses himself while praying to the 
Lord. The name ‘Nacari’ is now often confused 
with 'MaheSavini’ in common parlance, but 
there is really a marked distinction between 
the two. The Nacari is directly devotional; 
the MaheSavani is merely a song about diva. 
The ‘Maheigavani’ has paradoxically not the 
*Vdn{’ (speech) of MaheSa (diva) but the ‘Fdnf’ 
(speech or song) in honour of Mahe^a*. MaheSa. 
vani is frequently addressed to Menaks (called 
in Maitbili Mandint) the mother of Gann and 
represents songs ot the marriage of diva or 
those of his fapiUy life.. There are fine ex- 
amples of both kinds of diva songs from the 
days of Vidyspati. The chief Nacari poets 
have been Vidyapati, Lala Kavi, Ksnharima- 
dasa and Candg Jha. 

The ‘Gosaunika-gita’ (or Devipada or Bhaga~ 
vati-ha Qita) is the devotional song or hymn 
in praise of the several forms of dakti. Not- 
able contribution to this type has been made by 
Vidyapati, the Mallas of Nepal, Batnapapi and 
Gananatba Jha, though almost every poet has 
been known to have written in this form. 

With the introduction of English education 
certain English lyrical forms also • came to 
Maithili. Chief of them are the ordinary lyric, 
the sonnet, the ode, and the literary ballad. 

There is, then, what is known as Muktaka 
Kavya. It means a kind of verse or stan^sa 
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which has no connection with other verses or 
stanzas. It includes the Sanaasyapartti, riddles 
(prahelika or Ahidri or Kuta) and Apahnutis (or 
Mukaris). The last is a wonderful class of poetic 
trifles. In it the real character of a subject in 
question is denied and that of a beloved or her 
lover ascribed. Sitarsma Jha, Upendrangtha 
Thakura ‘Mohana’ and Jivanstha Jba are the 
popular writers of the Muktaka type of poetry. 

Forms of Prose 

Almost all forms of prose are found in 
Maithili. The earliest type of prose that we get 
is the ’Varpana’. It generally consists of a set 
description. The best example of it is the 
Varnaratnakara of .lyotinSvara. The origins 
of the ‘Varpana’ may be traced back to the 
Prakfta literature of Jainas. Parallels to it 
are found in Gujirati and Bengali literatures. 
Tbe Varpana appears to have been very popular 
in Maithili as it is used in some Kirtaniya 
dramas, and perhaps in the Nepalese dramas too 
it played an important part. 

The Middle period shows two more types of 
prose— the dramatic prose and the documentary 
prose. The prose of the dramas is emotional and 
narrative in style. Modern dramatic prose is, 
however, very different. It is brisk and has all 
the qualities of everyday prose. The documen- 
tary prose belongs exclusively to the Middle 
peiiod and is not aesthetically of a very high 
order. 

Modern Prose has several new varieties 
1. Prose of Entertainment — 

(а) JournaliatiOjRrose. 

(б) Essay. 

(c) Fiction and Travel. 
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2. Prose of Information— 

(a) OriticisiD and Scholarship. 

(o) Philosophy «nd Eeligion. 

(c) History and Biography. 

(d) Miscellaneous. 

All these forms have bec*n discussed In 
detail in their proper places. 

3. Campa : e.g,, Eiddhinatha Jha’s 

Visvesvara-Oampu. 

Forms of the Drama 

There are three main classes of Maithili 
drama : 

1. '^Hegular' Maithili Drama: The regular 
Maithili dramas resemble dramas in Sanskrit 
in that the speeches are in Sanskrit and Prakrta, 
and verses intersperse the play, but there are in 
addition, songs in Maithili. In some cases 
Maithili songs only translate the meaning of 
the preceding or succeeding Sanskrit verses, e.g, 
in Hmapati’s Pdrijdtaharana. 

. 2. 'Irregular^ Maithili Drama : The second 
kind of drama is that which has Maithili songs 
and verses alone in the body of the play. Sans- 
krit and Prakrta are introduced very sparingly. 
For example, Ratnapani’s Usdharana and Jagaj- 
jyotirmalla’s Mahdbhdrata. There is another 
kind of irregular Maithili drama which 
flourished in Assam. It is much different from 
the ‘regular’ Maithili drama. It uses prose 
profusely and does not follow the division of 
Rapakas according to the Sanskrit dramaturgy. 

Modern Maithili Drama : It follows the 
Sanskrit and the Engli^ models but dispenses 
with all non-vernacular speeches and with the 
predominence of lyrics. Of course, gradually 
even verse is done away .with. 
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Another classification of Maithili drama 
can be made as follows : 

1. Nepalese Maithili Drama : It began with 
the gradual introduction of Maithili songs in 
Sanskrit dramas. In its finished form it was a 
sort of- opera, with profuse Maithili songs, no 
Sanskrit or Prakfta and a structure very much 
different from Sanskrit diama. 

2. Eirtaniyd Maithili Drama : It also began 
with the gradual introduction of Maithili songs 
in Sanskrit dramas and ended in a complete lyri- 
cal drama predominently in Maithili and it had 
the motive of singing the praise of the Lord. 

3. Anhid Ndta : It was a peculiar religious 
type of drama in Assam. It has been described 
at the appropriate place in detail. 

4. Modern Maithili Drama : Same as in the 
above classification. 


Ill 

VERSIFICATION IN MAITHILI 
il’he late Sir Gangaiiatha Jha says : 

I f^T % ‘ *ftctq>fqTr 

^ qf? ?rTq?i 

qjnqT' i”i 

Thus it seems that a thorough knowledge of 
prosody was necessarily acquired by Maithili 
poets. The works on prosody have been very 
popular in Mithila from very early days. 
Various commentaries .of Prdkrtapingala are 


1. Gaifan&tha—Vindhyandtha^Padipalt, edited bj 
Sir Otuiganatba Jha, ‘Samarpafa,’ p. 1. 
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known to have been written, such as, those by 
Maithila Kalidasa of Uccaitha (before c. 1644), 
by Ramapati (1704), by Durgsdatta, by Damodara 
MiSra, by Bhi^ma MiSra, by Jaiiakinandana 
and by Raghava Jha of Tarauni. Says Dr. K. 
P. Jayaswal : 

"Prakrta Prosody was a favourite study in Mithila 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. 
This is evidenced by several manuscripts of the 
Prakrtapihgala by Naga and commentaries thereon 

It has exercised the greatest influence on 

poetry in Maithili and other northern verna- 

culars. It deals with Doha, Totaka, Chhappaya, 
Kundaliya« Malini and other. ..metres... There 
is a vast variety of vernacular metres which are 
now not in use... The Mithila Pandits used the 
vernacular metres Kundaliya etc. to make verses 
in Sanskrit e.^.,...the Ekavall (of Gokulanatha 
Upadhyaya).., The Srutabodha» Chhandomanjarl 
and Vrttaratnakara (were other popular works 

of Prosody) From the seventeenth century 

vernacular Prosody attracts more attention, 
although writers like Vidyapati and Umapati(?) 
had largely composed in vernacular two centuries 
earlier."^ 

The prosody of Early and Middle Maithili 
poetry is based on the Prakpta and Apabhiaiii^a 
metres, where the Matra or the metrical 
moment is the more important factor, as 
opposed to the Sanskrit metres, where the Varpa 
or the letter plays an important part.® The 


2, MMC Ilf Introduction. Similarly we find Alah- 
kara ana Kavya Sastra works “of Maithila authors from 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to the sixteenth 
becoming standard works in Mithila to the exclusion of 
the text books from other parts of India. There is thus 
a Special Maithila school of poetics.’* (Ibid). There is 
'*a clear influence of the vernacular composition** (Ibid) 
on it from the fourteenth to the seventeenth century. 
This also shows the background of Maithili poetic crafts- 
manship. 

3. See the distinction between the two in H. D. Velan* 
kar's article an **Apabhra]lii^a Metres'* in the Journal of the 
University of Bombay, Vol. 11. Pt. iii, p, 32. 
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song metres are the most important metres used, 
where poets are obliged to follow the Bsgas and 
Raglpls also, each set to Talas and Svaras, It 
is not clear if (at all) they are entitled to be 
included in what Dr. H. D. Velankar has called 
“the Matra-Vrttas and Tala Vfttas.”* Locana, 
is the only Maithili writer who discusses 
these song metres (in his Bdgatarangini) and he 
says : “Songs are regulated by the rules of 
‘tala’, *mana’, ‘rasa’, ‘chanda’, ‘ganiaka’, ‘nada’ 
and ‘pada*. Such songs are called ‘nibaddha’ 
as distinguished from ‘anibaddha’.”* These 
‘nibaddha’ songs may be in ‘marga’ (Classical) 
or ‘de^i’ (Popular or Local) styles of melodies 
(Ragas and Kagiqiis). Locana thinks that the 
vernacular songs of Mithila composed by Vidya- 
pati etc., are in the ‘Popular’ or ‘Local’ styles 
of melodies as prevalent in Mithila, Metre, 
thus, forms only an important basis of dis- 
tinguishing the *de^i’ songs.® 

Locana first enunciates the rules of counting 
the ‘short’ and the ‘long’ matras. They are like 
those in Prakrta and Apabhraiiisa prosody in 
general. A ‘short’ letter generally represents 
one matra, while a ‘long’ letter represents two 
as in Sanskrit — butjsome leters, such as, and 

are made to represent only one matra. It is 
in this way that the major distinction between 
Sanskrit prosody (mainly consisting of Aksara- 
vrttas) and vernacular prosody (mainly consist- 
ing of Matravfttas) is brought about. The Matra- 
vrttas afford greater freedom, and are more 
suitable for singing. For : 

“In singing, keeping of time (td/a) is very important 
and keeping of time is possible only with Matras 


it Sep Bharata-Kaumudi (Badbakuiuud Commemora- 
tion Volume), pp. 1065 ff. 

5. RT, p. 36-37. 

6. BX; p. 39. 
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and not with the letters, since a letter does not 
represent a uniform unit.”'^ 

The gapas in Locana are, therefore, ‘Dvikala’, 
‘Catu§kala’ or ‘Satkala’ merely. Of course, he 
recognises the eight Sanskrit gaijas too, but 
rarely uses them. 

The “long” Matras are — (1) the ‘dirgha’ 
vowels ?rT, t) 3 ;, ^ and singly or jointly ; 
(2) the letter with anusvara ; (3) the letter with 
visarga; and (4) the letter preceding a con- 
junct letter. The ‘short’ Matras are— (1) i? and 
singly or joined with some letter; (2) the letter 
preceding a conjunct containing or ? as its 
first syllable; ar.d (3) optionally, the letter at 
the end of a metrical line. 

A special feature of these song metres 
described by Locana is the ‘dhruva’ which is 
supposed to sum up or to introduce the subject- 
matter of the song. It may sometimes be more 
than one in a song. Generally, it occurs in the 
beginning, and is sung after a Pada. There 
is no clear indication about the number of 
Padas ; they appear to be four, six or eight. 

Below is given a list of ninety-six song 
metres as enumerated by Locana. The name 
of the dominant Ragas or Ragipls is first given 
because they are the most important feature 
in determining them ; then follow in order, the 
particular sub-division of the Raga or Ragiui 
which is also generally the name of the metre, 
the number of Matras in a half of a Pada (when 
the Matras are to be divided into Gapas, it is 
^ shown by means of the plus signs, and when 
the first half of a Pada differs from the second 
.half, the two halves are shown by separate 
brackets), the number uf Matras in the Dhruva 
(when the Matras aVe to be divided into Gepas, 


7. Dr. H. D. Velankar, "Apabhrarh^a Metres,” Journal 
of the Bombay University, II. iii. (Nov. 1963), p.'^S. 
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it is shown by means of the plus signs, and 
when the first half and the second half are both 
to be distinguished, they are shown by separate 
brackets, and when there is no Dhruva men*, 
tioned, it is indicated by a simple ‘no’ or when 
doubtful by ‘?no’), the specialities, if anv, of the 
metre, the talas (S=Satvara, M“Madhyama), 
(in one or two cases) the scansion of the lines, 
and lastly, the page of RT where the metre is 
described. 

ASANKIRNA rAgAS 
(/) Bhairavt 

(1) Bhairavi Metre; ?; ?; Cautala— 28 and 2M ; 
Illustration in Jayadeva's Gttagovinda : 

ll etc- (p. 38.) 

(2) Barddt 

(2) Baghavlya-bara4l Metre; (27)+(30); (9)+(l4); the 
pause frequently is long and the matras (in the Pada) may 
be less or more by 1. 2 or 3. Illustration in Vidyapati's; 

?fl<T cT^f tttt'. (-UUU-UU-U 

--U-UUUUUUU-)=26.+(UUU-U-UUUU U-U 

UUUUUUUUU— )=»31. 7 bis is the scansion of the Pada. 

(UUUUU ) = 9,+(UUUUUU-UUUU-) = 14. This is 

the soansien of the Dhruva. (p. 40.) 

(3) Psrvatiya*baradl or Pahadia>baradl Metre ; 13. 14 or 

16 ; (4+ — — )+(12d ) ; ? . (p. 4*2.) 

(4) Desfya-baradi Metre ; 17 (Sometimes like Pahadia) ; 
(12)+(17) ; tritala. (p'. 44.) 

(5) Madhaviya-baradi Metre ; 20, 21, 22 or 23; No, 
generally ; pause at 12th letter (sometimes, at lOtb, 11th 
or 13th letter) ; tritala — 8. (p. 45.) 

(6) BhatiMa(>ll)*baradl Metre; 25, 26 or 27 ends in* 
‘Guru’ in singing irrespective of the text ; (Ragana+pause 
+Yagana + Laghu + Guru + Nagaiaa+Nagana+*8aga9a+ 
Laghu)+(repeat) ; tritala— 8 and M. (p. 47.) 

(7) .Nep|lla( iya)*baradl Metre ; 27 ; (20)+(25). (p. 48.) 

. (S) KauSita 

(8; Eau^ika Metre ; 4+4 +4+3 or 2 ; No ; tritala— 8+ 

M, (p. 49,) • 
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(4) Deiakha 

(9) Jayadeva-desakha Metre; ?; ?; Illustration in 
Jayadeva’s GUagovinda : 

II etc, (p. 49.) 

ilO) Deba-deyukha Metre; 4+4 + 4 + 4+niinuB 1 or plus 
1 ; No ; pause at every 7th letter; tala as before, (p. 50.) 

(5) R^mahart 

(11) Jayadevi Metre; ?; ?; as in Jayadeva's 

I (p. 51.) 

(12) Suddha-T.amakari Metre ; 25, 26, 27 or 28 ; 

No. (p.51.) 

(13) Deia-ramakarl Metre ; 21, 22, 28, 24 or 25 j 
No. (p, 52). 

(14) Suprija (or Piitikari) Metre; 23, 24, 25. 26 or 27 ; 
(6+6+2)+(repeat)— may have one. two or more Dhruvas ; 
tritala'-S. (p. .'*3.) 


(6) Laltt& 

(15) Lalita Metre; 44-4+4 + 4+4+4+4+3 or 2 or 1 ; 
(32+32); tritala— S. Kellogg and Conrady also desoribe 
this metre, (p. 54 ) 

(7) Kfdara 

(16) 6uddba-Kedara Metre, 25. 26, 27 or 28;(31+(31) ; 
tritala — M and S. (p. 55.) 

(17) Kedarakedara Metre; 6+6+2; ?; tritala— S and 
M. (p. 56.) 

(18) Vihagara-Kfdara Metre; 64 6+6+6+8ometimeB 
plus or minus 2 or 3 ; (4+4 + 4+4)+(4+4+4+4+4+4+4) ; 
Gautala — 2 S and 2 M, (p. 56.) 

(19) Malanya-Kedtlra Metre; 25 to 30; (15)+?; 
8 ? (p. 57.) 

- (20) Parvatiya (or Fahadiya)-Ked^ra Metre ; 18 ; ? No ; 

pause after 5th and 6tb letters in first half of a Pada 
and after 4th and 5th letters in second half ; tritala. (p. 58.) 

(21) Kamoda-Kedarii Metre ; (14 to 17)+(repeat) ; 

? No. (p. 58.) ^ . 

(22) Kedara-Malava Metre; (6+6+6+6)1(25 or 26)— 
the two halves each end in Guru ; Oautala— 2 S and 
% M. (p. 60.) 
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{8) K&moda 

(23) Kamoda-Mangala Metre; 27 + someticne8 2 or 3 
more ; (7+7)+ (repeat) ; Ust but one letter of a half of a 
Pada usually long; tritala — :5 8. (p. 61.) 

(24) Deva-Kaoxoda Metre ; 12 to 18 ; ? No ; not strict • 
in rules, (p. 61.) 

(9) &rtrctga 

(25) Srl-raga Metre ; 25 to 27 ; No ; at the end or the 
last but one letter in a half of a Pada, Guru ; tritala — S 
and M. (p. 62.) 

(10) Vasanta 

(2^) Vasanta Metre ; 25 to 30 ; ? No ; its sub-divisions 
are to be found in Jayadeva. (p. 63.) 

(12) Maiapa 

(27) Vitata-MaUva Metre ; (1st and 3rd Carana eaoh, 

4 + 4+4+ 4) and (2nd and 4th Carana eaoh, 4 + 4+4 + 
minus 1) ; (Ist and 3rd Carana each, 4+4 + 4 + minus 1) 
and (2nd and 4th Carana each, 4 + 4+4+4); tritala — 
S. (p. 64.) 

(2S) Desa-Malava Metre; 4 + 4 + 4+4 + 1 or 2 or 3 ; ? 
No , tritala — S. (p. 65.) 

(29) 6ri-Malava Metre ; 4+4+4+4 + sometime9 minus 
1 ; ? No ; Cautala— 2 S and 2 M. (p. 66). 

(30) DhaPiai^ri (or Dhanacbi) Malava Metre; 25 to 30; 
(4± 4+4+4)+? ; Cautala-2 3 and 2 M. (i\ 66.) 

(31) Viyogi-Malavd Metre; (6 + 6 + 2)+(6 + 6 + som 0 - 

ti. nos 1 more) , ? No; dvitala —3 and m. (p. 67.) 

(32) Brhat-Viyogi-Malava Metre; 20 to 28; ? No; 

01 iiala— 2 S and 2 M. (o. 68.) 

(33) Parvatiya (or Pahadia)-Malava Metro ; 22 to 27 ; 

5 ; Cautala 2 S and 2 M. (p. *68.) 

(34) Vijayapura-Malava Metre ; rising Pada 6 + 6 + 6 + 6 
and falling Pada 4+4+4+4+sometimes minus 1 ; ? No ; 
tala as before, (p. 69.) 

(35) Jogia-Malava Metre; 14 to !?•; 4+4+4+4+8ome- 
tiines 2 more or 3 less ? ; tritala— S. (p. 70.) 

(36) ; 14 to 19; ? No; Cautala— 

2 3 and 2 K 71.) 
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(37) Earuni-Malava Metre (Priyatamfl-Malava Raga) ; 
25 to 28 ; ? No ; 7 (p. 72.) 

(12) Asdvart 

(38) Vitata-asavari Metre; ( 4 + 4 + 4 ) + (4 + 4 + 4 + 4 ) — 
sometimee one matra in the half-Pada is less ; 7 No, (p. 73.) 

(39) Def^I-aearari Metre ; 21 to 24 ; 7 No ; talas : S 
and M. (p. 73.) 

(40) Siugha(-l!)-a8avar! Metre ; 21 to 26 ; 7 No ; tala 
as before, (p. 74.) 

(41) Jogia-asavari Metre: 23 to 27 ; (10)+(12); tritala 
— M. (p. 75.) 

(42) Sindhula-asavari Metre; 25 to 30; (15)+ (as in 
half-Pada) ; Cautala— 2 S and 2 M (p. 75.) 

(43) Bhogiiil-asavarl Metre; 4+4+4+4+11; 7 No; 
Not strict in rules ; tritala— Laghi and M. (p. 76.) 

(44) Sambhogini-asavari Metre ; 4+4+4+4+8umetime8 
less by one or two Matras and by one Gana of four 
Matras ? ; ? ; tritala— M. (p. 77.) 

(45) Dandaka-asavarl Metre ; 49 or 60 ; 7 No ; dvitala 
-8. (p. 77.y 

(46) Sarasa-asavari Metre ; 4+4+4+4+1 or 2 or 3 ;? 
No ; Cautala — 2 S and 2 M. (p. 78.) 

(47) Dravidi (-ni)— asavari Metre ; 14 to 17 ; ? No ; 

tritala— M. (p. 79.) 

(48) Abhiranaa-a?avarl Metre; 4 + 4+1 or 2 or 3 ; 2; 
dvitala — S. (p. fO.) 

(49) Manohara-asavarl Metre ; 24 to 28 ; 7 (p. 80.) 


(23) MalQrt 

(50) Suddha-Malari Metre; 4 + 4+4 +4— sometimes 1 to 3 
more”; 7 ; Cautala— 2 S and 2 M. (p.'80.) 

(51) Farvadya (or Fahadia) — Malari Metre; 26 7; 3. 
(P. 31.) 


(24) BhUpQlt 

(52) Bhopalf Metre ; Same as Sarasa-asavari Metre ; ? ; 
dvitala. (p. 82.) 


(/5) Gurjari 


(53) Gurjari Metre ; like Jayadevas 
^ etc. (p. 82.) ^ 
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SANKIBNA RAGAS 

( 16 ) 

(54) Vibha*! Metre ; to 27 : 5 ; generally short 
Matras and Svaras Tvarita — the beginning and the end 
of the songs with Vilambita Svaras ; Cautala— 2 S and 
2 M. (p. 83.) 

(/7) Alitrdnt or Bhtmapal&st 

(55) Ahirani or Bhltnapalasl Metre ; 26 to 29 ; (13) +(13); 
Gautala— 2 S and 2 M. (p. 84.) 

(56) Ram) a>Bbimapala^i Metre ; Same as Ahirani 
above ; (16+(16) ; tala as before, (p. 85.) 

(57) Dhanya'Bhimapalasi Metre ; Same as Ahirani 
above ; 4+4+4 ; tritala— S. (p. 85.) 

(58) Vitata-Bbimapalasi Metre ; 23 to 28 ; (t9(+(L9) ; 

? (p. 86.) 


(l8) Goptmdlahha 

(59) Gopivallabha Metre ; 21 to 25 ; (If at all) 15 ; same 
as that in Karu^malava Metre, but oan be distinguished, 
see RT p. 88.) 

(79) 

(60) ^uddha-Sarahgi Metre ; 47 to 51 ; ? No ; Cautala 

—2 S and 2 M. (p. 88.) 

(61) De^I-Saiaragi Metre ; 21 to 28 ; 12 ; Cautala — S and 
M. (p 89.) 

(62) Abbirama-Sarahgl Metre; 4 + 4+4+4 to 6+6+6+ 
4, ? No , Virama-Oarana ? (p. 90.) 

(63) Sobhana>Sarahgl Metre; 6+6+1 or 2 ; ? ; ?. 
(p. 90.) 

(64) Anopa-^arangl Metre ; (9 to 13) +(12 or 13)+(I2 or 

13) ? ; f ; with only two parts in beginning a Pads, then all 
the three; irregular, (p. 91.) , 

( 20 ) SUhaba or SMao 

(65) Desa-Sahaba Metre ; 24 to 27 ; (l5)+(?) ; tritala - 
,M. (p. 92.) 

(66) Suddha-Sahaba Metre ; 27 ; (19)+(16). (p. 93.) 

(07) Kama-SQhaba Metre; 25 to 30; 4+4+*+^ 

(p.»ai) 
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(68) Karuna>Suhaba Metre ; 4+4+4+4+8ometinie8 

minus 1 or 2 ; dvitula — 8 and M. (p. 94.) 

(69) Sundara-Sfikaba Metre ; (5 or 6)+(8 or 12)+(6) 
? . (p. 95.) 


(22) Kod&ra 

(70) Smarasandipana-Eodura Metre ; 20 to 27 ; (12)+ 
(12) ; 7 (p. 96.) 

(71) Viyogi-Kodara Metre ; 25 to 29 ; 18 — the beginnii.g 
will be an elegiac word. (p. 96.) 

(72) Morangia-Kodara Metre ; order of Matras — longs 
short, long ; the first balLPada of "long” Matras 25 to 27 
+ the second half of "short" Matras 3 or 4 more than those 
in the first half ; ? (p. 98.) 

(73) Dcindaka-K( dara Metre ; same as Dandaka* 

asavari ; ? ; Jayadtva's etc., illustratio; •, 

Cautala — 2 S and 2 M. (p. 99.) 

(74) iSuddha-Kodara Metre ; 24 to 28 ; ? Cp. 99.) 

(75) Vitata-Kodara Metre ; 21 to 27 ; ? (p, 100.) 

(22) Dhanasti (or Dhanacht) 

(76) Mangall-Dhaiiachl Metre ; 24 to 31 ; ? ; tritala 
— S. (p. 101.) 

(77) Parvatlya (or Pabadia)>Dhanaobi Metre; 4 + 4+4 
+4+minus 1 ; ? ; No ; tala as before, (p. 102.) 

(78) Panoa(ina)-sura (or susvaraj-Dbanachi Metre ; 
4+4+4+1 to 16 ; ? No ; Cautala— 2 8+2 M. (p. 102.) 

(79) ^rt-Vitiiisra-DhanaoliI Metre ; (11 or 12)+(15 or 16); 
? No ; tritala — Laghu+S. (p. 103.) 

(80) Jogia-Dbanachi Metre ; 22 to 25 ; (13)+ (as in half- 
Pada) ; ? (p. 104.) 

(81) ^ambbavi'Dhanaobl Metre ; 14 to 16 ; ? ; tritala — 
S ; irregular in following rules, (p. 105,) 

‘ (82) ^obhana-Dhanaohi Metre ; 16 to 17 ; ?. (p. 1'6.) 

(23) Gaucfamctlava 

(8.)) Gaudl'gaudamalava Metre 10 to 16 ; ? ;dvitala. 
(P. 106.) 

(84) Maithila.gaudaiualava Metre ; 12 toi 17 ; ?. 

(p. 107.) 
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(24) R&javtjaya 

(85) Devartja Metre ; 25 to 28 ; (29)+(?) ; CauUIa — 
2 M and 2 S. (p. 107.) 

(66) Alanaraja (or, Alanavimisra- or Sodana- Raja- 
vijaya) Metre ; 13 to ?18; ? ; tritala — Laghu, S, M. 

(p. 108.) 

(87) De^araja Metre ; 12 to 14 ; ? ; Cautala — 2 S and' 
2 M. (p. 109.) 

(88) Kanararaja Metre ; 4 + 4+4+4+or— ? to 19 ; ? . 

(p. 109.) 

(89) Mangalaraja Metre ; 4+4 + 4+1 to 4+4 + 44-4 ; ? ; 
tritala. (p. 110.) 

(90) Manamodaraja Metre ; ‘ 5 to 30 ; ? ! tritalr.' — S, M. 
(P. 111.) 

(91) Bhiti,ila(l)raja Metpo ; 25 to 26 ; ? ; tritala -S, M. 

(p. 112.) 

(25) Nata 

(92) ^uddhanata Metre ; 6 + 5 or ,6+6+iiiinos 2 ; ? ; 
dritala. (p. 113.) 

(93) Malarinata Metre ; 25 to 30; (4+4+4 + 4)+(a8 in 
half.Pada) ; ? (p.' 114.) 

(94) Sankukanata Metre ; 12 to 16 ; ? (p. 115) 

(95) Kamodanata Metre; 4+4 l-4+?l to 16+? ; ? ; 

Cautala — 2 S and 2 M. (p. 117). 

(96) Uttamanata Metre ; (l-'-'t half “short" Matra Pada 
10 to 13)+(2nd half "long" Matra Pada 25 to 26) ; ? ; irre- 
gular in following rules, (p. 118.) 

The joining of ‘metro’ with ‘melodies’ 
(Ragas and Ragipis) is also found in Naiiya- 
deva’s SurasvaiikrdaydlanJcdrahdra, This fs also 
seen in the Carydpaaaa and in Jayadeva’s 
Qitagovinda. Regarding the Caryds Dr. S. K. 
Chatterji, however, says : 

"The metre of the Carya poems are Matra-vrtta, 
being mostly 'Padakulaka', or 'Caupai' which origi- 
nated in the late MIA period. A speoifioally 
Bengali or East Magadhan metre like the 'Payar’ 
of 14 syllables is not found."® (X^is is of the 
, most important reasons *why they are Maiihili and 
*not Bengali specimens). 
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But Jayadeva’s metres are like Locana’ssongme- 
tres regulated by definite Ragas and definite Talas. 
Vidyapati" and his numerous Maithili imitators 
use the metres enumerated by Locana. Maithili 
poems and dramas in Assam'® and Nepal,'* 

9. E.g., R&mabhadraputa Ms has • 

t ), ^ ), ? ), 

wrtt ( t \ «i»TJRr( ^ ), )?i, v* % 

( RcTTfi ? ), t ), W*fl 1 Nepal Ms has : 

*n^, ?r«T^, R5n<l, ^rpf^t ( 1 9RiT5i<t t ), 

TC ? ), ^‘*Tt, (? ), ^ 

( t ), fiprra and Dr. Subhadra 

Jha (The Seeker, April 19*2 p. 29) could noi identify some 
of these ( jp<t and ) perhaps because of their 

wrong spelling. Ramanatha Jha^ s Ms has 

^*1^. Looana quotes extensively 
in RT Vidyapati and his followers. 

10. See JKAMARUPA X 3*4 p, 1 flf. In Ankia N&ts 

B.g.. there are I ), ! ), 

( ? )j or or JTfirsn#! W*ft, «Pr*IH, 

^!RfT ( O. ^ sftJTPW, ^<1 or 

5fre ( t ), ), srarc (?), 

?1»T «ft, ( t ) ■< *“ t**® Baragttas e.g.. VT*ft, 

jfift, ( 5?^ ? )> (Non- 

Maithili Metre), I 

11. In Nepal Dramas, e.g., Mah&bh&rata : tn^JR, 

siTfi;«RT>«% ( 0. 

. (?PR» ? ), ( ^ ) (p- 5V) qiz, q^fipn 

( ? ), ), ^?*rfnr. 

or ( ^tfR ), t (p. 52), ( ? , PT, 

or g*J|^, %^1^4Tr5R ( %^KI*WIR ? ), %Sfpr ( %^RT ), 

»j;nf$ra?*CT*«r, < f P 69), ( f p. 69L HZ- 

qRfM), «RI#ft q, % H, H, 7, ^ (f 71), 
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Unaspati^® and Govindadasa** follow this tradi> 
tion. In modern times Canda Jha revived these 
song metres. In his Bdmdycina he repeatedly 
mentions or 

;nRFF?<T, 

T?ff Rf^rn:, ( RfsWt ? ), «rR», 

)} I Madhavdnaln ; 

5f%( f ) Vidttclvildpa : 

? ), ’^RTsft, RI^, RR*ft, 

RT^fRft, RT5I^«I, WR, tR5|^fRT% R^RT, RTWRTeft, 

Sf^fRTR, R?5rTft, ^Rt?, R5I^I^, 

%^T»RT, f^W, %^T<T, or ( ^stSK f ), 

■^RT^, R>Thr?5rR, 3’SIRrf^, R5TftRRT«ft, »U?nft ( ), 

RffTRT^TR, R^,. 

12. Metrioal^Ragas used are — ( RR ? ), RT^TR, RS^- 

RTRTR^, ^Rf%RR, ^BtfTR ( ), fRRTR, I 

13. Metricdl Ragas used ar e— URRI^ft ( ^TR^ ), RRTsft, 

Rtfsft ( RltRRT ? ), -y;?!#., ^RR ( RRRtR ? ), RT RFRR, 
RU^, («ft) RURR, RRT»ft, RRC, %^R, 

fir?FT, gR^l, "RR ( ? ;, ^fi^, st^rr^^r, Irrir, r^rr- 

RTcT, RrfRRfR, RRRR?cfl ( ? >, RR^, rIcJ;^, rIrrI, 

RRT»ftR^<, RR, R^, RURRTSr, fR^^fT, Rlf^RnfRsft^TR, 
RfT^, RTOTRRFsft, ^m^TRt?, RRRR^l, ^^kIR^^r, RSU, f%TR?r 

or ^?rT«fr<, Rlft^T, «B?RTRr, RT<R, RRRI^^'l, r1^, RT^NI 

( RT^«ft ), RT^, ^?^:Rr ("io), CRR'B^RTRT, RIRRTR^RT, RftRRft, 
^FlfT ( ^WJ ). 

14. Among the song metres he uses — ^fsr, ^fRT ( ? ), 
RWlah^T, .%RPWMR, Rt^RWR, ^<TR%RR, RRlpRtTWT^, 

RTR^RR’T^, RR^RTRIrRR, RRlflRTRR'lR, RR#f=R«^, 
R» | R t ^R |R, R^lRR^^, ^R^rR>?, RftfK^fR, 
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Modern writers on Maithili prosody divide 
metres into two classes : (i) Matrika metres, 
and (it) Varnavrttaka metres, 

(1) Mdtriha Metres 

1, Caupal, 2. Doha, 3. Soratha, 4. Baraba, 5. Bola 

6. Ullala, 7. Chappaya or Jayakari, 8. Kundalia, 9. Qltika, 
'^10. Hari-Ghtika, 11. Vijaya, 12. Tomara, is. Paddhari or 

Vasaata, 14. Sabaia of several kinds, 15. Tribhahgl, 
16. Qhanaksaii, 17. Sumeru. 18. Bupatnala, 19. Lavani, 
20. Saras!, 2l. Sira, 22. Alba etc. 

The Oaupai is generally the most popular 
metre in narrative poetry. Grierson thus des- 
cribes the use of it by one of the best narrative 
poets in Maithili, Manabodha : 

“The metre of the poeit. (Kr§r}ajanma) is uhiform 
throughout. It is a variety of the Ohaupai Chhand, 
oontaining fifteen instants in each half line, with 
a break after the sixth. The last three instants 
in each half rhyme with each other, and usually 
take the form of one long syllable and cue short, 
thus U, Sometimes, however, they take the form 
of three short syllables thus : UUtJ ; but in every 
case the last syllable must ,be short. Usually but 
not always, the eleventh and twelfth instants also 
consist of two short syllables.’’^® 

This metre along with the ‘doha’ and the ‘chap- 
paya’ is also used at length by some Kirtagiya 
dramatists. 

(2) Varnavrttaka Metres 

1. Sikharini, 2. Malin!, 3. Vasantatilaka, 4. Bhu- 
janga-prajata, * 5. Drutabilambita, 6. Sardulavikridita, 

7. Mandakrauta, 8. Totaka, 9. Vaifisastha etc. 

These are familiar vernacular metres u.^od 
in Northern India, and many others which have 
been recently added from other Imlian Langu- 
ages, suqh fts Payara and fro,rp English such as 
Free Verse, Blank Verse etc. have enriched 
poetic craftsmanship of Maithili. 

wit?, eto. a 

15. JBASB, 1882, p. 130. ( 
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CHAPTER IV 

ANTIQUITY OF HAlTHiLl LlTI^HATUBE 
I 

THE OLDEST SPECIMENS 

It is not known when and how actually 
Maithili literature first flourished. We have 
seen above that by about 900, Maithili laiiKuage 
had become distinct from Maaradhi Piakrta. We 
begin to get full-fledged Maithili literature 
from that monumental classic, the Varna- 
Baindkaray of Jyotiri^vara. Between Nanya- 
deva’s coming (1097) and the reign of Harisimha- 
deva (c. 1324), it seems music spread like any- 
thing in Mithila. It is probable that during these 
years Jhe language found itself used as a hand- 
maid to it. Specimens of Maithili from 900 to 
1300, are not many ; nevertheless, they deserve 
special consideration. 

The earliest of these are, of course, the 
oldest vernacular names of places and persons 
found in the early Pafiji records, but they have 
not been yet explored. Next, Sanskrit writers 
are found using vernacular equivalents to ex- 
plain the meaning of uncommon words. For 
example, Vscaspati MiSra I (9th Cen. ?) uses the 
word in his BhdmaU^ and Vandyagbstiya 
Sarvananda (11th Cen. ) uses about four hundred 
Maithili words in his commentary on 

4 

l. I./3. i Nirnayasagara Ed. p. 370. See MITHI- 
LANKA. ii p. 10. 
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Amarakosa^. This practice was continued by 
14th and 15th Century writers, such as, CandeS- 
vara Thakura,® Rucipati,^ Jagaddhara,® Vacas- 
pati II® and Vidyapati Thakura^. 

The most extensive material which can be 
referr^Kj to as literature is, however, found in the 
Bmddla Gdna 0 Dohd^. Variously described as 


2 See Dr. Subhadra Jha, “Maithili... words. ..in Sarva- 
naiida*t>... AiiiarukoHd.'’ ABORI XXI. p. 106 ff.; Dr. Sukuniar 
Sen, “New Indo Aryan Vocables in Sarvananda’s Ttkasar-^ 
uasva* IrAian Linguistics, VIII p. 126 (1940). Also see* 
Basant Raiijan Ray, Bangtya Sahitya Fqrishad Patrika, San 
1326. No. 2; Dr. Chatlerji, ODBL I, p. 109 ; andN.P. 
•Jliakravarty in Journal Asiatique, 1926, pp. SUiOO. 

S. Vide “Oandesvara Thakura and Maithili*' by 
Mm. Dr. Ufnesha Mishra, Allahabad University Studies, VI 
pp. 349-357. 

4. “Maithili Words ot* the 15th Century.’’ JBOR:) 
1928, pp. 266 ff. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Introduotiou to the English Translation of Vaeas- 
paii Misra’w TattvaCintiimani, by Dr. Uniesha Mishra, 
Baroda, p. xxii. 

7. Ill Danavdhvdvalt, e.g. ^5% p. 112 and p. 113, 
pointed out in Dr. Ume^ha Mishra's VidySipati Th&kuya 

p. 179. 

8. There are five editions available of this work i 
Haraprasada Sastri's (Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, 1919), 
Mohammad Shahidullah*s (Daooa University Journal, 
Vol....); Prabodha Chandra Bagohi's {Journal of De^ 
vartment of Letters, Calcutta University Press, 1938 
pp. 1-156) ; Manindra Mohana Vasu’s (Kamala Book Depot, 
.15, Bankim Chatterji Street, College Square, Calcutta, 1943) 
and Dr. Sukumar S0n*8> Besides introduction and notes in 
these editions, critical articles on ‘^Caryas” are by MM 
Haraprasad Sastri (Ca/cueca Review 1917 p. 392ff), Dr. S K. 
Chatterji (ODBL p. 110 ff, and History of Bengal, I P 383), 
Dr. P. G. Bagchi (Studies irf the Tantra and Calcutta Oriental 
Jcurnal, I p. iOl); Dr, Shabidullah CHaraprasad^SamvAr- 
dhana Lekha-Mala*' IRQ II p. 91 and IHQ III p. 677 and 
V 8 Pd P. 1327, pp. 145-152), Shivanandana^ Thakura 
(Mahclkavt Vidydpati kt Bhdsd p. 203); Dr. SubhAdra Jha, 
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Old Bengali,* Old Assamede,^® and Old Oriya,»» 
the ‘Gans’ have greatest claim to be considered 
as Old Maithili specimens. MM. Haraprasad 
Sastri discovered these texts in Nepal in 1916 
and adduced them as examples of old Ben- 
gali. They consist of three kinds of works : 
(a) Carydcaryavinii*caya {b) Dohdkosa and 
ic) Ddkdrnava. The Dohas are predominanily in 
Apabhrarti^a, but the GaTyagitis and the Dakat- 
nava are mainly in a mocern Vernacular. 

MM. Sistri’s edition is often corrupt; it 
is based on a single !Ms of a late date. Dr. P. C» 
Bagchi and Dr. Shahidullah have been now 
able to re-construct and even restore many 
parts of the text with the help of the Tibeten 
translation preserved in the Tanjur. But there 
is a great need of a Maithili edition with the 
help of all available material. For, in view of 
the remarks made below on their language it 
alone can finally decide many difficulties of the 
present text. 

That the Garydgitis (=tlie songs of the 
aCaryas or teachers) are Old Maithili specimens 
has been emphatically pointed out by scholars 
like Rahul I Sankrtyayana,'* Dr. K. P. Jayas- 
wal,'* MM. Dr. U. Mishra,^* Narendranatha 

{Formation of Maithili); Binayatosha Bhattaoharya (JBORS. 
Vol. XIV p. 340 ff.) and Sasibhushan Dasgnpta {Obscure 
Cults as Backg' ound of Beng ili Literature, Calcutta Univor- 
■ity, 1946, pp 500 which disouBses their philosophy), 

9. Such as, by MM Haraprasad Sastri and S. K. 
Chatterji. 

10. Such as, Banikanta Kakati Formation of Assamese 
Language pp. 8-9 and Barua, Earh' History of Kdmaidpa, 
p. 318. 

11 Fraharaj, OOP VI p. 378-381 and Priya Raiijan 
Sen, (B.O.) LAW COMMEMORATION VOLUME 
Up. I97ff. 

T2, GarigA III, i p. 545 hnd Puratattvanibandhdvalt 
(Indian 'Press, Allahabad) p. 167. 

13. OOP VII, Presidential Address p. Ixxiv. 

14. Presidential Address to Maithili Sahitya Parisad, 
Gho ngliara^ha. 
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Das/* Dr. Subhadra Jha/® and Shivanandana 
Thakura.'^ The arguments in its favour may 
be summed up as follows : 

(1) The first ground on which the Padas are 
called Old Maithili specimens is that a majority 
of the Siddhas who wrote these Padas appear 
to have lived in Bihar. It is accepted by all 
authorities such as Grunwedel, Oordier, MM 
Sastri and Kahula Sankrtysyana that most of 
them flourished in Magadha and were associa- 
ted with the Vihars of Vikraina^ila and Nalanda. 
(See the details below, pp. Ill ff.^ The complete- 
ness with which their names occur in the 
earliest Maithili Classic, Varna-Batnahara^^^ 
only confirms that they were well-known in 
Mithila. 

(2) The language of the Dohd-ko8as^° of 
these Siddhas is a form of Apabhraiftsi, but it 
betrays great affinities with the language 
of Kirttil'xtqy Kirtti pataka, Varna-Ratndkara 
and ViSuddha-Vidyapati-Padavali. Some common 
features are, for example, the dominant position 
of the dental sibilant; the use of f as instru- 
mental singular suffix ; the use of candrabindu 
as a post-poiition ; the use of -ka as genitive 
suffix ; the use of -hi, ^ or even -e for locative ; 
the use of such pronouns as RfiT (Kanha 31), 
je, efeii, iafiM, appana (Sarah a IV, 6); the imper- 
ative ending in -ha, -hi or -u ; preset t third person 
sing, ending in -i ; adverbs such as Jahi, tahi, 
tehihhnne, id*-, and typical Maithili idioms 

15. In Mithila-Mitra, 1930-1 
,16. In Formation of Maithi'i Language. 

17. In Vidydouti Id Bhdscl, pp. 206 ff. 

18. p. 57 ( ) 

19. Edited by MM Haraprasad Sastri, and by P. C. 
Bagobi vFart 1 only) Publisijed by the Caloutta, Univeraity. 
Artiolea on their Language are by Dr. Bagobi' {Indian 
Linguistics, V. pp. 35 and Dr. Sbahidullah, Lei Chants 
Mystiques de Kanha et Saraha, Paris. 19^8 aWd B. K. 
Obaudbary in Indian Linguistics, VIll, pp. 35.39 a^ 163-68. 
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and words, such as, qff §r-f5Tl^,5Rfir 

(or ^ gqrffar 

%ir, f%, qflssf? gferssii: (of. qssr Mod. 

Maithili), sRqf i, m ), qiq;, 

qtq«a?: .stftfti 

(3) The morphology of the Garydpadas 
apart, even in their phonology they have 
striking similarity with Maithili. They have 
the stress on the penultimate syllable or on the 
last long vowels, not more backward than the 
third from the end. 

'Tn Bengali, however, the second type of stress are 
found in the language of the inscriptions only 
(Ghatterji p. 280 if.), while in Maithili the two 
types of stress are met with in the language of the 
V.(dr}2a)-B.(a(ndJ^<2r(i) as well as in the Padavali 
of Vidyapati. At any rate, there is little to prove 
on the basis of stress only, whether the Caryls are 
in Bengali or in Maithili.”^® 

The presence of nasalized sounds and the pre- 
valence of dental sibilant may also be noted in 
this connection in support of Maithili. 

(4) In morphology there are several import- 
ant features : 

(a) Declension of Nouns : 

(t)'The presence bf all the three Maithili 
nominative forms — the short, the long, the re- 
dundant— is foreign to Bengali.* ‘ 

(it) The instrumental in if is a peculiarly 
Maithili feature. 

(in) The occasional genitive in -fta is found 
rarely uin Bengali writings, but is native to 
Maithili. The other genitive forms in .era,-ara, 
.kera^-eri, etc. were common in Early Mai- 
thili** and have survived in -kara and rkera 


20. Dr. Subhadra Jha,‘Op. cit, 

21. Ibid, But Dr, Chatterji says “No. Of. Rama, .Rama, 

Ramu&, femia.” _ 

22. Sac examples in VidydLpati kt BhSsQ p. SO, and in 
almost all old Mss of Vidyctpati Padivalt, 
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forms in Modern Maithili. Indeed, -era and 
•eri as genitive suffixes of pronouns are known in 
many more speeches {e.g. Bhojpuri, Assamese 
etc.) than Bengali and Maithili.*® 

{iv) The use of candrahindu for case-endings 
is a particularly Maithili feature.*^ 

(s;) *‘Tbe presence of the locative in -Ca in the Oaryas 
suggests first its connection with Bengali. But •ta 
in extended form is met with in Early Maithili as 
well as in the Eastern Maithili dialect ; of course, 
even there it is no more commonly used. In 
Bengali too its literary form is -Ce, while Aa has its 
use restricted to some dialects. As a matter of 
fact it was a loo. afi lx in the whole of Northern, 
Central and Eastern Magadhan area. It occurs in 
Assamese also. (Chatterji p. 750),”*'^ 

(y%) The use of 5 in the instrumental {eg. 
in the word is similar to its use in Fwrwa- 

ratndkara (p, 2t-Ara 

(b) Declension of Pronouns : 

{i) Maithili forms (as in Kirttilatd) of first 
person singular ipft and frt,®® are found in 
Oaryds 10 and 20. 

(»i) Third person singular pronoun te in 
Oaryd 22 is found abundantly in Varna^Batnd- 
kara.*’’ 

{Hi) Peculiarly Maithili personal pronoun 
for emphatic ‘Self’ (Sanskrit Svayam), apane 
also found in Garyds 3 and 22*®. 

{iv) The first person form mo {Garyd 15) 
also occurs in Vidyapati (as in Nagendra- 
natha Gupta ; Pada 62. from Nepal Ms), and 
iJlSf is very common in Vidyapati. 


23. Dr. Subhadra Jba, op. cit. 

24. Vidy&pati kt p. 9. 

’.fS. Dr. Subhadra Jba. op. ctt. 

26. Vidydpati kt BfiS§5, p. 212 Dr. Ohatterji tells me that 
these forms may be found in Middle Bengali also.' 

27. Ibid. / 

28. Ibid. . 
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(w) Second person | forms like ?ff, ??hi, 

etc. found in Caryds are . common Mairhili 
forms. 

-.i Third person form se is common to 
Maithili and Oaryds. 

(vU) Interrogative pronouns such as Koe 
(Garyd 43), Edhi (Oaryd 1), etc. are all found in 
Vidyapati.®® 

(viii) Such forms asj e {Oaryd 6) and ehu 
(Oaryd 20) are very familiar to Early Maithili. 

(c) Oonjugation of Verbs, and Allied Things ; 

(i) The basic roots Jthdk and found 

in Oaryd are both quite common in Early 
Maithili,*® though in Modern Maithili the 
latter is mo re c ommon, and the former is 
replaced by Jihih 

(a) ‘‘Verballforms in -u aro used in the past tense in 
tlie Cary as, in Bengali and in Early Maithili. 
Ghatterji explains their presence in the Caryas 
as due to Western influence (p 946) but such cases 
were quite common in Early Maithili. In V(arna)- 
R(atnakara) it is a genuine Early Maithili form*'®^ 
See, for example. Car yd, 11. 

(m) Third person. siiigulari forms in -fi are 
found in 

"the Caryas and in Vidyapati, but they do not occur 
in Bengali; while the Third Person in •ihi found 
in the Caryas is foreign to Bengali Shut indigenous 
in Maithili."®^ 

Civ) The use of dva (as in Caryd r 22 in band- 


29. E. g. in Padas 150 and 719 of ('Ehagendranalha 
Mitra’s Edition of Vidydpati Paddvalt, 

30. ^ Vidydpati kt Bhdsd \\ 131, • 

31. Dr. SubhadraJJha, op, cit. Dr. Ghatterji, ho ^ever, 

Hays “-tz, is> natural development in Bengali, 

32. Ibijil. 

14 
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hdvae) to form causatives is common with 
Maithili."* 

(») The use of -ia (as in Garyd 3, 13, 19 kia ; 
10, 33 ehddia and 1, karia) to form passives is 
common with Vidyapati (of course, with the 
variation that -a in -»a, undergoes a phonetic 
change — it beccmes 

(»f) The -ila and -iba forms in the past and 
present tenses respectively apparently seem to 
be non-Maithili features, but, they are both 
very abundant in Early Maithili as found in 
Varna-Baindkam (p. 6, p. l4, p. 40 Kaili or Kaila) 
and in Kirttilatd {e g. purila p. 44 Dr. Saksena’s 
Edn.) and also 

*’in the Cbika Chiki dialect (of Modern Maithili) — the 
area wherein the Anoient University of Vikraina* 
^ila had its site, the professors of which are mainly 
the composers of these songs.”®® 

(vit) “Further, such verbal forms as are derived from 
the past participial forms of the old transitive verbs 
change with the gender of the nominative. This 
has been the case with Maithili of the Early as well 
as of the Modern period. This has never been the 
case in Bengali.”®® 

Moreover, 

“The verbal forms derived from the past participle 
form of the old transitive verbs agree in gender 
with the aocuj-ative in Caryas in several cases. 
This was also the case in Early Maithili.”®’ For 
example, Cary& b7 : tufi geli. 


33. Vidydpati kt Bhd^a p. 125. , Dr. Chatterji tells me 
New Bengali has •dwoe'^ay forms. 

34. Ibid, p. 1 19. 

35. Dr. Subhadra Jha, op. cit. (Dr. Chatterji explains 
to me Eaila as a dillereiit case: Kaa, Kaya + alia, illa^ 
Katla). 

36. Ibid, Dr. Chattel ji thinks that even tlus , niay be 
found as a gradually decaying form in Middle Bengali. 

37. Ibid. Dr. Chat^efj* points out some exceptions ,in 
;(4iddle Bengali, e.g. 
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(viii) Imperative secood person in -ha (such 
as, in Garyd 28 bindhaha\ Caryd 41 khelaha; 
Caryd 45 chebaha) is a pronouncedly current 
form in Maithili. 

(iz) Unlike Bengali, where ne or hendk 
■ follows it, conjunctive in -i are found in Caryds 
and in Maithili.*® 


(d) Gender 

{i) Feminine nouns have feminine verbs 
and feminine adjectives in the Garyda as in 
Early Maithili. Examples are in Cari/d 5 : 
Didhi tdngi and in Garyd 80 ; tohori kudid.^^ 

(it) Agi (=fire) is used in feminine in Caryd 
47 and in Early Maithili.'*® 

(e) Adverbial Forms: 

Such forms as /cflisawo, yatsawo are all pro- 
fusely found in Varna-fiatndkara and Vidydpati- 
Paddvali. But they are very much unfamiliar 
iu Bengali. (Later forms are, 

however, found in Bengali as well as Maithili.; 

(f) Proverbs and Idioms of Caryds which are found 
in Modern Maithili also : 

(i) I UcT 5n?r ll, 

(ii) j^H, (iti) (Of. 

in'? (iff) ^ ^t?t, (©; 

'?TfC, (vi) 55I^« ), (Gf. IV 

verse 47) (vii) ?rfJR qt;, foiU) H ^T? I 

f «ft^ ’sn? II (ix) f5T< (x) TOPJ 

38. Ibid ; also see ODBL II p. lOOt), 

39. More examples are in Cary a 8, 18 etc. Parallel 
forms in Varnaratnhkara p. 4 (cini rekhcL samanvnt grtv&U 
p. 5 (sej^o mandi hoth%\ p. 11 (nirmSLuli svargandri batsali) 
eto ; in seer l^idydpati kt Bhdsh p. 15. 

40. Vtdycipati kt Bha§ci p. 15. Cf. “Khari Virahanalrv 
agi" in VUuddha-Vidyapati Padavalt, 
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(0/. qwT or qerft ^), {xi) (xii) % % ?n<Rn 

^ ^ (xiii) {xiv) §fi it^r qi?«iTi 

(g) Yocahulary : 

Though many words are common to almost 
all languages allied to Magadhi, yet there are 
certain typical Maithili words in the Oaryis 
which deserve to be noticed, such as, 

( = Mid. Mai. ?rTf%or?nf), €I^( = Same in 
Early Maithili and Mid. Maithili); =^rfl (0/. 
Mod. Coiloquial Mai. ^); Pdf ; (=Mod. 

Maithili ; ftisndl (? Varnaratiiakara form; 

Dr. Shahidullah connects it with Middle Mai- 
thili qrffir ; may be connected with Mod. Maith. 

; iff ft *, ^TS ; (= Mod. Mai. ; 

5^^ ( = Mod. Maitli 

(ssEarlvMaithili same formin Varp iratnakar.i), 
«nifl ; fqrft’ ; 3^ ; ( = Mod. Maith. ; 

lart ; ; qft^TTf ; ; W ; ( = Mod. 

Maithili sense, garden); 31 m; ; fts (Vidya- 

pati, page 142 Vidyabhosapa and Khagendra- 
naiha Edn.); ( = Early Maith. 

Vidyapati Ibid Pada 79 q?3cr); HilIC ( = ; 

(Vidyapati Ibid Pada 719) ; 3n« ; ; 3ft ; ’me ; 

gilPsf; 3iniT(=3Jnf); q:%5fl (Gf. Vidyapati) 

{Cf. Vidyapati) ; etc. 

(5) Trie loccil colour and the imagery in 
the Caryas are, as pointed out by Mm. Hara- 
prasad Sastri,* ^ appropriate to the area familiar 
with boats and rivers. One may refer to the 
other name of Mithila, viz., Tirabhukti ; to 
the fact that in early years she was known 


41 . Calcutta Review, (1917), p. 406. 
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as a marshy tract and was made habit- 

able by the “Fire” brought by Videgha Mathava ; 
to the elaborate discussion of boats and rivers in 
the Varna-Batndltara\ and to the predominance 
of rivers in the geography of the land.^* The 
profusion of imagery from cowherd’s life as 
found in the Caryas is natural in Mithila 
where the goara or gopa population predomi- 
nates and the curd and milk of which place are 
traditionally famous (c/. Ain-i-Akbari Eng. Tr. 
II. p. 152. 

(6) It is true that Buddhistic thoughts did 
not directly influence the Thought and Life of 
Mithila, but there was nothing to prevent these 
Siddhas, who flourishod in the South-East 
borders of Mithila, from using the vernacular 
of the province to popularise their teachings. 
There might have been greater response in lower 
cla.>ses of that part of Mithila to their teachings 
than we know today, making it necessary for 
the Brahmanical leader? of the province to make 
so great an effort to re-estabhsh Brahmanical 
thought ; and certainly Buddhistic influence 
did penetrate Mithila so far as her Tantric 
cult ure goes. 

f7) Lastly, it must be borne in mind that 
Maithili characteristics of the Caryas cannot 
be explained away as mere corruptions of the 
text brought about by the Nepalese and Mai- 
thila scribes.^* Indeed, it seems that the fact 
that these Pad as have found so far mainly 
Bengali editors accounts for many ‘restorations’ 
and ‘improvements’ in the text and the ‘inter- 
pretations’ being given a Bengali garb. A 
faithful edition alone can, therefore, bring -to 
light the true character of the language of the 
Oarydpadas. 

% 

42. * Se» above Chapter I. pp. 10-11. 

43. ' As maintained by Dr. S. K. Ghatterji in ODBL 
and in Htstory of Bengal /. 
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To sum up, the language of the Garyapadas 
represents a Proto-Maithili dialect of the Chika- 
Chiki area, midway between Standard Maithili 
and Standard Bengali, having some(esp. archaic) 
features in common with other Magadhan 
speeches. 


The Authors of the Garydpadas (Hound 
About 800 to 1100) 

These poems were comp osed by some of the 
‘Siddhas’ (saints) who are variously known as 
‘the eighty-four Siddhas’ and ‘the Vajraysna 
monks’, famous in the religious history of Early 
Medieval India. Most of these are well-known 
names in the realm of Buddhist Tantric liter- 
ature and a large number of Sddhands written 
by them have been published in the Sddhand- 
Mdld. “Some Biographical accounts of these 
authors are also recorded in Tibetan works like 
the Pag-Sam-Jon Zan^ Taranatha’s Oeschieste 
(o. 1500 A.D.) and the History of the 84 Siddhas 
published in Gorman by Arthur Grunwedel.”^* 
“Bhadanta Sankrtyayaria has recovered (their) 
complete personal history (and has concluded 
that they) flou»’i3hed and wrote in Magadha. 
His paper on this history has been translated 
into French and is published in the Journal 
Asiatique, From this recovery of personal 
biographies of these writers we can now trace 
with certainty the chronological sequence of 
the Siddha authors,”^* (except Catila and Dhen- 
dhanapa who are known to us only in the list 
given in the Varna-ratndJcara). 

‘ Traditionally Luipada is known as the first 
Siddha, but it seems that the oldest and the 


44. Quoted from Biuayatosha Bhattaoharya’s e%say in 
JBORSXIV p. 342. 

45. OOP Vll Presidential Address, p. Ixziv, , 
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most important was Saraha.'*® The following 
charts of the line of disciples will make the 
chronology of the authors clear:^^ 


(A) 

^Sarahapada (oontempoi ary of Dharroapala) 


r 


(Nagarjuna) 


(Jalandhara 
or Dadipa ?) 


I " 

(?) 


I 

(?) 


*Aryadeva 


r 


(Lllapada) 


'^Kanhapada (Mlnapa) ^®Tantripada 
or or 

Krsnacarya Tentalapa? 


r 


') 


^®Mahidhara ^^Bhadepa ^^Vtnapada 
(Mabipa? (Bhadra- | 
Mahilapa) pada?) Doriibipa 


(?) 

^Bhadrapada 

I 

Vinapa 


‘'^^Gufijaripada 
(Dhanuapada ?) 
®(GuddaTl or 
(Gundarl ??) 

I 

(Halipada) 


®Luipada 
(CoRtemporary 
of Dharinapala) 


^^Doifibipa 


^^Darikapa 
(Dadipa ? ) 

(Gbantapada 
C >ntemporary 
of Devapala) 

^'^Kan'ibalapada 


(B) 

(Oarpatipa) 

"^Kukkuripada 

r 1 1 

(Mioapa (Manibbadra) (Padmavajra) * 
Contemporary 
of Devapala) 


• Rahul a Sank r ty ay an a, P ur^tattvanibandhdvalt, 

p. 147. . 

47. Theije charts are based on Rahula's essay 
84 Siddbas in his PurdialtvambandhtualX pp, 146-204. 
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<C) 

(N^gabodbi) 

®*Virupa (Viruvapa) 
(Contemporary of Devapala) 


Doifibipa 


I 


'I 

Eanbapa 


(D) 

(Tillipa) 

' '^Tadakapi (Nadakapa?) 


®6antipa (Dipankara) 

(Contemporary of Mahipaia) 

(E) 

^Bhusuku 

(Contemporary of Devapala) 

(6) 

*®Oatilapa 
(Before 1101 and 
VarrforatnQkara) 

(I) 

®*Dh6ndhanapa (Before 1100? and Varnaratndkara) 
(Dhendhanapa cannot be the same as Tentalapa oi' 
Tanttipada. for both names occur simultaneouslj 
in VariiaratnQbara) 

Altogether, these twenty-two or twenty- 
three Oaryd Siddhas lived during the reigns of 
I)harmapala (769-806 or according to others 
0. 633), Devapala (809-849) and Mahipaia (974- 
1026) the Pala rulers who exercised their sway 
over Mithila and Mag^dha. The extant po^nis 
of Kanha are 13, of Bhusuku 8, of Sarahh 4, of 
Kukkuri 3, of Lui, Sahara and Santi 2 ea6h» and 
of the root one each, ^ 


(F) 

^^Eahkanapa 
(c. 705) 

(H) 

'®Jayanandl 

(Jaylnanta?) 
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1. Saraha ** — was variously known as 
Rahulabhadra, MahaSabara Saraha, Acsrya 
Mahaseni Saraha or Saroruha Vajra. He was 
born in a Brihmana family at Rajni (?) in 
the PraoyadeSa. He lived with a girl who used 
to make arrows ( sir’s ) for his use, whence he 
is said to have derived his name. He passed 
his days at the Nalanda University also. Some 
sixteen of his vernacular works are said to be 
preserved in Tibetan translation. 

2. Sahara *^ — ^was Saraha’s principal dis- 
ciple. He got his name probably from passing 
his days in the company of Sabaras on the §ri- 
parvata (?). He was different from his name- 
sake in the 10th century. About six of his 
vernacular works are said to be translated into 
Tibetan. 

3. X/Mt®® — was reputed to be the greatest 
of the Siddhas. Be served probably at the 
court of Dharmapala as a ‘Kayastha’ (clerk or 
writer). Traditionally he is known to have 
lived in Varendra, whence it seems that a 
Bengal village in Mayurbhafija State is known 
and worshipped after him.®' He left several 
vernacular works, five of which are found in 
Tibetan translation. 

4. JTdwfca®* — was also known as Kpspapada 
or Kr§i?aCarya or Kr^navajra. He was called 
Mahacarya, Upadhysya, Mantrapacarya and 
Chota Krspa. He is said to have been a Karpata 
Brahmapa. He lived at Somapuri Vihara in 
district Raja^hi. He was reputed to be the 


48. Padas 22. 32, 38, 39. 

49. Padas 28, 50. 

50. Padas 1, 29. • 

51^ “Contribution of Bengalis to Hindu Culture” Hara- 
prasad Stistri JBORS Vol. V pt. iv, p. 509. 

52. Padas 7. 9. 10, 11, 12, 13, 18. 19. 24, 36. 40. 42, 45. 

15 
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most learned of these Siddhas. His Padas are 
the most numerous of those available. 

5. was a well-known figure at 
the Nalanda University. He was born in Sauras- 
tra (Sauratha village in Mithila? or Gujarat?) 
According to one section of opinion Bhusuku 
and ^antideva were the same, but Mr. Vasu and 
Dr. Shahidullah have come to the conclusion 
that they were different persons. 

6. Santideva^s^*~\\i& as recorded in a 
Manuscript reveals that he was originally a 
Ksatriya prince. He later became the disciple 
of one ‘Mafijuvajra’, and worked as the com- 
mander of Magadha for a while. In his last 
years he lived at Nalanda, earning his designa- 
tion ‘^antideva’ from his peaceful nature. 
Rahula Saftkrtyayana identifies him with Ratna- 
kara-6anti.Bhik§u, Master of the Eastern Gate 
of the University of Vikramasila. He was, if 
this identification be correct, once the Head of 
SomapuTi Vihara and travelled to Malava and 
Sirtihaladvipa in the reign of Mahipala. He lived 
for about a century. Nine(?) philosophical and 
23 Tantric works and one Chanda work are to 
his credit. 

7. EukJcuripdda ^ — was born in a Brah- 
mana family of Kapilavastu. 

8. Qundaripdda^^—“VfSL8 originally a car- 
penter or potter of Disunagara(?). 

9. Arj/adeva®’'— also called Karparipa — was 
a bhiksu at Nalanda; he is different from his 
name-sake who was a disciple of the great 
philosopher Nagarjuna. 


53. Padas 6, 21, 23, 27, 30, 41. 43, 49. 

54. Padas 15, 26. o 

55. Padas 2, 20. 48. 

56. Pada 4. 

57. Pada 31- 
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10. Hndpd®*— was a K§atriya of Gauda 
and a great expert of lute (Vipa). 

11. was once a ruler of Orissa. 
He became Lui’s disciple when the latter reach- 
ed Orissa in the course of his travels. Later on, 
he is said to have attained Siddhi in the com- 
pany of a prostitute’s daughter at Kancipuri. 

12. Domiipd®®— was a Ksatriya. Tafaiiatha 
says that he attained Siddhi ten years after 
Virupa. 

13. Mahidhara^^ — was a Sudra of Magadba. 

14. Kanlcanaps.^* — was of aristocratic family 
in Vi§punagara (?) and was of the same family 
as that of Kartibalapa. 

15. Kambalapd^^ — was born in the royal 
family of Orissa. 

16. Jaydnandi^^—vra.s originally a Brah- 
mapa of Bhangala-desa (modern Bhagalpur). 

17. TddaJcapd^ a Kasnoiri living in 
Magadha. He studied at Nalanda and was 
Mahapapdita of the Eastern Gate of Vikrama- 
siia — he was a disciple of Tillipa who died in 
1039. 

18*. Tantripdda (Pada 25)— was born in a 
Tatama (tanner’s) family in Ujiain. 

19. Bhddepd (Pada 35) — was born in a 
painter’s family in Sravasti. 

20. Qunjaripdda (Pada 47). 

21. Viruva(Virupd)pdda (Pada 3) — was born 
in ‘Triuara’ (Tbipura ?), lived at Nalanda and 
travelled widely. 

22. OdtUapd (Pada 5). 

23. Dhendhanapdda (Pada 33). 



•Pada 17. 

59. Pada 34. 

60. 

Pada 14. 

61. 

'PaKla 16. 

62. Pada 44. 

63. 

Pada 8. 

64. 

Pada 46. 

65« Pada 37« 
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It is beyond the scope of the present work 
to discuss the philosophy of the Oarydpadas.^^ 
They are by their very nature, obscure and 
their obscurity is increased by the corrupt text, 
often contaminated by the copyist or the editor. 
“The subject matter of these (poems). ...is highly 
mystical, centring round the esoteric doctrines 
and erotic and yogic theories and practices of... 
(later) Buddhism. The Sanskrit commentary on 
(them), being itself in a highly technical jargon, 
does not help to make the sense of the text 
wholly clear to modern reader, though it quotes 
extensively from a similar literature which is 
mostly in Sanskrit.”*’ “The poems in the 
Dohdhosas or collection of Dohas by Saraha and 
Kanha, are not so mystical, although abstruse 
enough. . .”®* 

They are written in a special terminology 
which “is characterized in the text as sandhya- 
bha^a. Pandit Vidhushekhara Shastri, with the 
help of a large number of texts, pointed out that 
it should be corrected as Saudhya-bhasa mean- 
ing “intentional speech” and not “the twilight 
language” as Dr. H. P. Shastri maintained and 
as some scholars still conti nue to maintain in 
spite of what has been said to the contrary. 
The Tibetan translation of the Garydpadas and 
their commentary now amply confirms what 
Pandit Vidhushekhara Shastri suggested.”®* 


66. See for this, Vasu’s Introduotion to Caryapadns ; 
P. C. Bagoh^s “Some Aspeote of Buddhist Mysticism in 
Caryapadas" Calcutta Oriental tJournal I, p. 201 if, Studies 
in Tantra and Vishva-Bhdrtt Qjuarterly, 1946 ; and Shashi- 
bhuehan Das Gupta “Obscure Religious Cults as Back- 
ground of Bengali Literature/* Calcutta University 1946, 
pp. 500 which gives a detailed study of the philosophy 
behind the Caryds. 

67. History of Bengah I, p. 384 ff. 

68. Ibid. 

69. Ibid. 
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The Oaryss are important in the history of 
Maithili Literature for constituting the link 
between the Sanskrit Udbhata poetry and the 
Apabhraiftsa-cum-vernacular-cMWi-Sanskrit Pada 
writing (a short poem of about ten lines 
having a refrain ( ) and a raga indicated in 

which it is to be sung). The growth of the song 
metres recorded in Jayadeva and Looana can 
be found illustrated in them, though they are 
mainly in simple Oaupai metres. 

The following Padas are quoted as speci- 
mens : — 

1. Pada 6 { 'ivqarfl — ) 

^tI ^ I 

II ( ^ ) 

ift’UT td I 

^ II ( v ) 

g ST TRlft I 

iRsiiK fsT^?r ST II ( ^ ) 
ifwfl iw ?r?siiT ^ I 

q ^ST =3S5Tf^ ’TT'cTT II ( c; ) 

TTt^ f TWU it: :t 

ST II ( 

2. Pada 8 ( utt — ^sq^ns^TiqTUSTTg ) 

^ TTfefi qifTlIT STIsft I 

^ ST*!?^ siTflq; *rnfl II ( ^ ) 

^TH% WTir I 

5tTTT qilf? II ( V ) 

< 3(53 gqr^ qiiNj 1 

sfT^g ll ( ^ ) 

, %|:«rT5r siTf^ 1T^ II ( } 


70. Bagohi’s edition, p. 112. 
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»li»TT I 

®ITSr?T HIT«5 II <• )’ * 

3. Pada 27 ( un Hgf^RHTR ) 

ft5Rfir3 i 

^ ?T5 ^ 3r?f^ II ( ^ ) 

*ii*t I 

?snirf €?% II V V ) 

*13 Psr«rT% I 

5i5R%fji qf? 'T?!n%'“ II ( % ) 

5it 'jg 3»f5?: «t <t5 5^ II ( t; ) 

^ I^KW I 

^t?5tTiJ5^ H^Til II ( ?» )■'“ 

There are several other authors who have 
written similar Buddhistic Dohas or Padas in 
Proto-Maithili. No account of their work can 
be given, as they are not yet available. 

II 

THE VARNA-RATNAKARA’* 

^«r^7Jn§riTt’iT% 

J?qTct: '^Jn?raw%wrf^ 


71. Ibid, p. 114. 

V2. Ibid, p. 132. 

* 73. E'l. with detailed English and Maithili Introduo- 
tions by Dr. 8. K. Chatterji and Sri Babuaji Mi^ra, Royal 
Asiatio Society Bengal, 1940. Ms. of La. Saih. 388 (1507 A.D.), 
oompiled from two sources. The title of the work is oon* 
sistently given as ^ though the rubrio preceding 

each set of description is Varnana, „ 

74. Subhdfita BhdtftfSgSrath quoted by Babtaaji Miilra 
in the Maithili Introduction to Jyotirl4vara’s UartfaratnQ- 
kara (Royal As. So. Edn.) 



THE MS OF JYOTISHVARA'S mMMMKAM COPIED 





The Last Pa§e 


Gtiilii}' .Ikih Suu!) li 
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The first completely undisputed work which 
stands at the head of Maithili Literature is 
Jyotirisvara’s Varna~ratndkara. It was dis- 
covered by M.M. Haraprasad Sastri, who des- 
cribed it in the following words : 

*^The last Maithili Ms obtained during these years 
under review is that of the Varnana Ratnakara 
by Jyotirlsvara Kavisekharacarya. The Ms is 
dilapidated in the extreme. But the portion that 
is still in good preservation is written in bold and 
beautiful hand. The oharacter is ancient Maithili 
which can be scarcely distinguished from Bengali 
as there are more than 50 per cent of expressions 
that are Bengali. The book belongs to the early 
part of the 14th Century. No Bengali or Maithila 
Ms of that age has yet been discovered. The 
subject matter of the book is very curious. It 
gives the poetic convenUons. For instance, if a 
king is to be described, v^at are to be the details ; 
and so on. Sometimes the conventions are very 
amusing. 1 will give the description of a pimp ; 
she must be about a hundred years old, with 
wrinkles all over her body, her hair as white as 
conchshell, her head high, her body without flesh, 
her cheeks all shrunken, her teeth all fallen. She 
must be a (sister) of Narada (the god of quarrels) 
and an expert in bringing two persons together, 
and so on. This book seems to have guided the 
genius of Vidyapati. As regards the antiquity of 
the work, the author is already well-known from 
a Ms of DhUrttasamagama^N cttaka in the Durbar 
Library. The Nataka was composed by the same 
Jyotirlsvara Eavisekhara during the reign of 
Harasimha Deva, the last of the Ear^taka kings 
of Mithila, whom Prof. Bendell placed* in or about 
1324.’*''® 

Most of the points about JyotinSvara's work 
have been neatly summarised in the above note. 
Jyotirlsvara tells us that “his father’s name 
was Dhlre§vara, and his grandfather was RameS- 
vara , that he was a high court official, a Vedic 
priest, and a scholar of philosophy also, one 

75. 'Quoted from report of the “Search of Sanskrit Mss 
1895-1900” (ASB), by Dr. S. K. Chatter ji, Introduction to 

Var^aratn&kara. p. x. 
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who in addition knew many languages, was a 
votary of 6iva, and an expert musician besides. 
He was in the court of a king of Karpata dynasty 
who defeated a Mohammedan invader.”’® The 
name of this king is given as ‘Harasiiftha’” 
in some Mss, and as ‘Narasirhha' in many other 
Mss. It seems that JyotirlSvara lived at the 
courts of both kings ’“—it is, however, held 
(wrongly perhaps) in certain quarters’* that 
the reading Narasiitiha alone is genuine and 
that he is the predecessor of Harisiitiha Deva, 
Narasiitiha I (1174-1226). In support of this 
contention it is held that the name of Jyotiri§. 
vara is not found in the Pafiji-records and there- 
fore he must have flourished earlier than Hari- 
siiiihadeva who organized them. The proper 
answer to this argunftnt is not that the Pafijis 
are the works “of an uncritical epoch”, the 
authority of which can be challenged. For, the 
omission of a line in Pafijis is not generally 
without meaning ; it may mean the discontinu- 
ance of that particular line. Nor does it mean 
that he flourished before the creation of Pafijis. 
As for the argument that theie is no internal 
evidence in Varna-Batndkara to show that it 
was contemporary of the great social event in 
Mithila— the systematic organization of Pafiji 


76. So says he in the Introduction to his Dhflrta- 
samagama. 

77. The commoner spelling of this name is Harisimha* 
See Rajanitiratnakara by Candesvara edited by K. P. 
Jayasvtal, p. 13, f. n, 2, and Intro, to VarnarainaiiaYa, 
p. xviii. 

78. See Rajantiiratnakara^ p. 21, where we are told of 
Harisimhadeva’s minor successor Nrsiifiha II (spelt as 
Narasimha by Vidyapati in his Purusa^Partk§a 1. 4, p. 27), 
the patron of Vidyapati's grandfather, Bamadatta (Vide — 
Nepal Cat. Introduction n. xii anq xix, and also p, 2Q and 
131 ; Ms. of 484 La. Sam . = 1133 A, D.) It thus confirniiB the 
tradition that Vidyapati's grandfather was a contempo- 
rary (brother ? ) of Jyotiri^vara. 

79« Such as, by Babuaji Mishra and Babu Bholalaladasa, 
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records, it may be pointed out that the word 
( p, 41 m) and the lollowing passage 
should be carefully studied : 

snagw 4tsRwi 3^ 4tsr 

This passage in all likelihood indicates that 
the genealogical Pafijis were highly valued and 
that something like the modern 'uohehaxi* cere- 
mony-c^^m-‘Siddhanta’-c^^m-:‘Asvajana - patra’- 
granting-ceremony was. known in the days 
of Jyotiri§vara.*^ 

There are other reasons why the work of 
Jyotirii§vara should be placed in about 1324 A. D. 
Not only philologically it is right to do so, but 
the title “ratnakara” is significant. We cannot 
but associate it with the famous “ratnikaras” 
of CapdeSvara in this very decade. Lastly, as 
Dr. Chatterji says, the presence of a fairly 
large number of Persian words in it supports 
this conclusion. 

There is no positive evidence to prove that 
Jyotiriivara was the cousin - brother of Vidya- 
pati’s grandfather, except that the two were 
probably contemporaries at the court of Nara- 
siitiha II. 

The Yama-ratn&kara (the ocean of ‘Varpas’ 
of descriptions) is a long prose work covering 
about 78 leaves (or 156 pages) in Ms. It is 
divided into seven chapters,®* suitably called 


80. p.7i khamka. 

81. We should not ezpeot malagrams (probably an 
earlier thing) and Panji.names at the earliest stage, though 
note in his drama Dhdrttasam&gqma he mentions about 
himself ‘Jlp^^prp^RT’. 

82. There is one more chapter (of 8 pages) in the Ms. 
as available to us now ; but it seents to be not connected 

16 
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‘waves’ (kallolas), as the work is an ‘ocean 
(ratnskara) of descriptions’. There are indica- 
tions to show that originally probably there 
was more unity in the plan of the work than 
appears from the present text,®* each chapter 
being dominated by some one distinct subject. 

Thus, perhaps the first chapter called the 
Description of the City ( JphSWpn ) was made up 
not only of the lower castes etc. but also of the 
descriptions of jewels, clothes, fine stuffs, tents, 
gambling houses, doctors, astrologers, the fort, 
etc. ; the second ch^rtrr called the Description 
of the Nayak^ ( ) cescribed all the para- 

phernalia of SfCgara — the hero, the heroine, her 
friends etc., and might have well included the 
descriptions of the states of lovers, of the pimp, 
of eight kinds of heroines and of the prostitutes ; 
the third chapter called the Description of the 
Palace ( ) dealt with almost all it 
contains now— -the court, whence the king goes 
to his Durbar, Gymnasium, bathroom, and sham- 
poos and has his food and sleep— and then, night, 
darkness, noon, clouds; the fourth chapter called 
Description of Seasons naturally follow- 

ed the third, in describing the various seasons 
of the year ; the fifth chapter called the 
Description of the March ( ) might 
have taken up the Royal family, hunting and 

with the original work. It either contains matter which 
may very well have formed part of the coammon floating 
mass of such material or is made up of matter which 
should have been included in any of the 6rst seven chapters 
rather than have formed an eighth chapter of a confused 
hodge-podge. 

83. In the present text, of course, many discrepanciei 
are seen. Thus, Vohitavar]aan& is unnecassarily brouglit 
again in the so-called Vfll Kallola as Vahitravanj \na ; 
Vidyavantavarnana, Lyutavarnana, VesSyavarnana- Euttini- 
varimna arid Eamavasthavarnana may fit " in the L or 
II Kallola ; the various lists of Srll i v <, <^ 11 * t'l is, Pir.iii'.i 
eta. may fit in the VI Ealloa, etc. 
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war— forests, mountains, hermitage ; the sixth 
chapter called the Description of Bhata etc. 

( ) gave the arts — poetry, music and 

ddiiciug and should have included ; 

and the last chapter opened with graveyards 
and passed on to the description of deserts, seas, 
holy places, rivers, boats, mountains, etc. 

Koughly this arrangement is followed in 
the present Ms, but it is often vitiated. Never- 
theless, there is nowhere a dearth of interest 
in its subject : “it lies both in the profusion of 
its details, and in the fact that it includes 
descriptions of almost all things worth des crib 
ing in human life.”®^ So says Dr. Chatterji : 

‘*The obligation to follow the accepted conventions 
was imposed upon the writer by the rules of 
rhetoric. The descriptions or the descriptive parts 
in (this) work are frequently very summary, and 
at times they are nothing but a more string of 
comparisons. But the connected objects are fully 
enumerated, and the order of events in narrating a 
process given in full. Frequently the author gives 
no description but merely a number of names of 
connected objects to which reference is expected 
to be made in fully describing something/’ 

lt*is a compendium of life and culture of medieval 
India in general aud of Mithila in particular. The 
atmosphere is uninfluenced by the coming in of 
the Turks, it is purely Hindu -the few Persian 
words present may owe their origin to the copyist. 
The author "takes us through the city and gives 
us a little glimpse into the ugliness that was in 
a medieval Indian city, as in all cities of other 
ages and climes ; he tells us what knaves and 
beggars we meet, what low and vulgar fellows 
congregate and shout and jostle and move in dirt 
and filth."... He introduces us ‘'to the noises aud 
sounds of the city, through playing all kinds of 
musical instruments, singing of ballads and songs 
connected with Lorika and shouts of people crying 
‘'take I give I break I ra^se 1 give again 1 increase" 


84* Quotations henceforth are from Dr. Chatterji’s 
Introdaotion to ’’Yar^arataakara" unless otherwise stated, 
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and all kinds of seemly and unseemly aots whioh 
would oome to one's sight in a city with its motely 
crowd,” 

He gives us at the same time lomantic 
pictures of 

"noble heroes and beautiful heroines, perfeot in their 
personal charms and accomplishments. He shows 
us round the court, and tells us who is who in the 
throng. He gi7es us little inside views of the 
intimate life of the princes and noblemen, shows 
us how they bathe and what they eat, and even 
lets us have a peep into their sleeping chamber.” 

"How lightly does he step among all sorts and 
conditions of men, and their wares and their stock' 
in>trade I He is our guide through a fashionable 
gambling house, and he bewilders us by his famL 
liarjtv with the various games that are on, as well 
as by his knowledge of the ways of the men who 
gather there ; he is apparently a connoisseur 
knowing the varioiis kinds of stuffs, and gems, 
and spices, and perfumes, whioh the baniy&s of the 
bazar, and the drapers and gem'Outters and drug- 
gists sell. He stands to watch the troops on the 
march, or a royal cavalcade going out to hunt 
in the jungles of Tarai ; and he knows the Rajput 
soldiers riding past by their clans, and he knows 
what weapons they wield, and what horses they 
ride, or what dogs are led in the leash.” 

Indeed, the author’s interest is all-em- 
bracing — he gives the names of all Purapas, and 
all vayus (winds), and all adityas (suns) whioh 
might be the common medieval lore but the 
large number of synonyms that he gives for 
everything he describes ; the enumeration of 
various moves in gambling and chess ; the list of 
passes in shampooing (some thirtysix of them 
are listed, such, as 

etc. ); the kinds of crocodiles, flowers, trees, boats 
etc. — are certainly unique with him. Like Pepys, 
he is deeply in love with all aspects of hu- 
manity. 

He has given expression to his sqnse of 
beauty as well as to that of the terrible. Of 
course, his comparisons are stock ones, but 
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oecasionally there are passages which reveal 
him to be a poet and justify his title, *Kavi. 
Sekharacarya’. This is seen when, for instance, 
he 'compares the smile to rippling waves on the 
ocean of milk moved by the southern breeze ; 
or when he piles abstract and concrete image 
upon image ; or when he describes various 
objects of nature — morning, noon, evening, 
night, the seasons and the forest. The follow- 
ing description of the moon illustrates his 
sehse of the beautiful : 

(or Ji»?r 

9TfHJr. 

gf^#5[ 5rtg»- 

^grqg ?rfqg. qqfiqq =q*-s: i»* 

The tei libit) did not escape bio notice. He 
was careful to devote one full chapter to it. He 
describes the gruesome cemetery along with 
its blazing funeral pyres, corpses with their 
skulls, their hair, their entails, fat, brains, 
blood and the Mythical figures (such as dakinis, 
rak§asis, vetalas and yoginis) and real Kdpdlikas 
and aghoHs. He also surveys the desert, the 
surging ocean, the steep and bold mountains. 
The following passage on the darkness of night 
will demonstrate his success in this direction: 

<TRTM ?n?ER 

gg?: ?n:eg fw 

?rfeg ?iiiTg gg ?r?gg gsqcft- 

3rf«g ?rfgg grgai; qnj 

grceg g%g; ggfgg ^rfdsqRi; jtgg^ ?r«?g?g«.qrgTg^. 

i®* 

85. p. -aika. 

86. P.16 (31 6a). 
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qft, ql5#Rf 

?ITW fR%r ^ 3ft?i 

HI? ?r$r 3rs5, ft?i,f5ciT^ ^rcH ^ 

ftV sqiqH ftiHicI 5TI:« ?»«5 1 q ^ 

qmq> sf^fT^.qin^T, :ns^ 

?nfn^ 3?: ^jh, =^w«s ih ?fH, 

qsqqsR qi5^ q?:iq?; ^fq, sliTg 5i‘ ?:ifq |1« ’ 

It should be noted that aimobt all adaocia- 

ted with darkness have been given. 

The description of the forest is a very happy 
example of the author’s excellence in both fields. 
The forest is spoken of as inhabited by various 
Mleccha tribes and yet it has the song of Kinnaras 
and Vidyddharas ; indeed, the forest is visuallized 
as the abode of horror and at the same time 
also of beauty. 

Jyotiri^vara, however, is probably most 
happy in describing his own vocation. He 
gives au elaborate account of the Bhd%a> or 
official bard of the Court. He was skilled in 
all branches of learning, and was above the 
professional singer and music master, called 
Vidydvanta. He devotes full tbroo sections to 
dancing — both male and female dancers. This 
is how his bard looks like— 

qf^^. hth Htsnq* qfi^. 

qiH qqi nnr ew q5^f?ft qqi. ^qfifR?ri 

q%?it^i qq; qiiiis" dlfq. qiff . n'lf^ 

q<^ Htniq; gfi 3q> «fTq 

q; f ll“® 

Dr. Chatterji has compared Jyotirisvara’s 
style with that of the Kathakas of Bengal. 
He says : 


87, Pp. 16-17 (311jfe/io). 

88. p. 44 (55 ka). 
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*"his catholio observation, like that of our Kathakas, 
who to drive a moral lesson home must largely 
draw upon their own observations in life and must 
bring in verisimilitude in their narrations, did not 
consider any aspect of life with which he had to 
come in contact as too low or beneath bis notice.’* 

He points out that the Varnaratnakara covers 
almost all subjects on which the Kathaka had 
set passages. 

Indeed, (') the expressions like 3 J ^ 

and (2) the profuse alliteration and 

rhy -le or jingle in the prose®® ; (3) the punctua- 
tion niark after certain words— etc. point to this 
very fact. We have in later Maithili dramas 
some instances where these passages were recit- 
ed by Kirtaniya-actors, e.g., in Sri-Krsna-Jantna- 
rahasya. But there is no hand-book of Maithila 
Kathakas available. There is, however, one 
'very palpable difference between the Nine- 
teenth century Kathaka-hooks of Bengal and 
this work, viz., in the third chapter we have 
a somewhat connected story: we find the king 
going to gymnasium, and bath, and a whole 
day’s activity is then described. 

Tjiis work was a veritable cyclopedia and 
had great importance for the succeeding gene- 
rations. That it was read®® and respected till 
quite late is attested by Mapikara who copied 
it from two Mss in 1507. It seems to have 
supplied Maithili poets both in Mithila and 
Nepal with stock material for their composi- 


89. E.g. I 

I 

90. Like the Varnakas or typical descriptions in “Jaina 
Apabhraihsa literature" (Vide — OOP XII, p. 472 ff ; where 
a city ^ king, a queen, a sanclkiry, a bath house, a gym- 
nasium, a palace, a forest, etc. are described exactly as 
in the framework of VarTjaratnakara) See S.iE. Chatterji’s 
Intro, to Varnaratnakara, p. xviv. 
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tions. Vidyspati’s genius was definitely mould- 
ed by this work.® ^ 

III 

OTHER PROTO-MAITHILI REMAINS 

Other remains of Proto-Maithili are in 
the Prdhrta-Paingala and in Maithili “Ava- 
hattha” works. The Prdhrta-Paingala has ex- 
amples in it from “the floating mass of popular 
poetry and song current among the poets and 
the peeple of Northern India during the period 
900-1400 A. D. Some of its peems are declared 
to be in old Bengali.” Shivanandana Thakura 
has shown that one of them, among many 
others, represents Maithili.®* 

Vidyapati uses Avahattha extensively. 
Whether ,this Avahattha is only a younger 
form of Sauraseni Apabhram§a (as Dr. S. K, 
Chatterji suggests) or that of Magadhi Apabh- 
raitiSa (as Dr, P. C. Bagchi says), or it has an 
independent existence (as indicated by Shiva- 
nandana Thakura and Dr U. Mishra by the 
name ‘Maithili ApabhraiiiSa’ or by Dr. -B. R. 
Sakesena by ‘Maithila ApabhrailiSa), it contains 
several features in common with Early Maithili, 
such as : ®* — 

(1) feminine gender of adjectives and verbs ; 

(2) -nhi {-nhaX d, or absence of any post- 
position, for plural ; 


91. Of. the description of prostitutes in Khtilat& with 
that in Varr}aratnclkara, and note how closel y th e l atter^ 
images helped Vidyapati in such a poem as 

3® Nn ^ ©to. which is very much •like 

Varnaratnclkara s description of a nayika. V- 

92. Vidy&puti kt Bhdsd, p. 184 f. n, 1, 

93. Ibid, pp. 190-203. 
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(3) -e or or without any post-position 
ending in nominative; 

(4) -e and -hi ending in instrumental (% 
after words ending in d) and flpfl in ablative ; 

(5) -Karif -Karo, -Kareo (variants of -Tcara) 
for genetive ; 

(6) -e, i. and -hi for locative ; 

(7) use of Gandrabindu for case-endings ; 

(8) -o, 3ft, (1st person), -«« (2nd person), -i, -e, 
-thi (3rd person) in present tense ; 

(9) -u, 3 and -ha in imperative mood ; 

(10) -ia in past tense -iha in future tense ; 

(11) .nte -ntd ( = ?-tte, fa in Mod. Mai.) for 
Krdanta ; 

(12) -i, -e, for Pdrvahdlika ; 

(13) nasal vowels ; 

(14) ra and Za, ‘^’and Ttha, ya and i, ya and ja^ 
vaand ha, na and ‘pa’ are interchangeable eounds. 



CHAPTER V 


AGE OF VlDYAPATl TUAKUBA (1350-1450) 

I 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AGE 

The age of Vidyspati was the same to 
Maithili Literature as were the age of Shakes- 
peare to English Literature and th(; age of 
Aeschylus to Greek Literature. The most 
direct and original expression of the national 
genius of Mithila, the lyric, found its greatest 
exponent, Vidyapati, in this period. It became 
immediately so popular that it was on the lips 
of the scholar as well as those of the illiterate 
cowherd. It found a natural home everywhere ; 
in the palaces of the Kings and Queens as well 
as in the huts of the poor, in the most populated 
areas as well as in the far off secluded forests. 
Everyone found his emotions expressed in its 
various forms. 

It is difficult to connect this age with the 
age of Harisimhadeva for want of details, 
but it is clear that its glory was only due to 
the final blooming of the renaissance of music 
.and dancing introduced by Nanyadeva and 
perfected in the age ot Harisimhadeva. We 
can infer it from “the fact of Jyotin^vara 
taking pains to vaunt his accomplishment in 
it in the Pancasdyolka and the Dhurt^a-samd- 
yama, andfiom the elaborate accounts.'^f the 
musicians and singers with their corteges 
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which we find in the F(arpa>B(atnakara).”i 
The Rdgatarangini describes how lyric grew 
with the development of music in Mithila ; the 
eramp'e of the Oaryds and (hat of Jayadeva’s 
triumph in produciug padas set to music must 
have further vitalized this tradition in this 
period. 

Another great reason why Vidyipati could 
succeed so well in writing in his vernacular is 
that by his time vernacular had widely acquired 
prestige as a fit vehicle of expressing the 
highest emotions. Prakrta, which was given 
the advantage over Sanskrit by the author of 
Karpurdmanjarif* seemed ‘‘Nirasa” (dry) to his 
ago and the desila baand (de^abhasa, literally, 
the country speech) alone seemed to be capable 
of being widely appreciated.® Vidyapati’s Age 
could not, however, completely shake off the 
Prakrta and A pabhraiftga ; he was himself in. 
fluenced very much by the Sauraseni Prakrta 
in the writing of his Avahattha works — the 
Sauraseni being so far the polite vernacular 
fit to be used for poetry. By discarding it 
finally and using Maithili alone in later years 
Vidyapati shows the passing away of the Age 
of Prakrta and Apabhraiiisa and the coming 
of the Age of Modern Vernaculars.® 

Thirdly, it was during this age that Mai- 
thila once again became the leader of Hindu 


1. Dr. 8. K. Chatterji, Introduotion to Varnaratnakara, 
P. xix. 

2. I. 8 quoted in Introduction to KtrtUlata by Dr. B.* 
R. Saksena. 


3. ^<jft ^ mqf, i 

ftST, ^ ?nn5T II 

Xtrtttldtd, p. 3 Dr. Saksena’s edition. Note that 
Jyotirisvara regards the cultivation of Avahattha as one 
of the 64 Arts {Varr}aratnctkara p. VI. ®). 
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culture and Sanskrit Learning. On the first 
occasion some 1500 years ago, she had saved 
the orthodox Faith from non-orthodox followers 
of Buddha. On this occasion she had to face 
a much more disastrous crisis. “Little by little, 
the Hindus lost their political independence. 
The strain on the cohesion of the Hindu society 
was fast reaching the breaking point. Once 
more the Brahmapa essayed. He reinforced 
the tottering edifice as far as possible. Having 
lost control of politics....he confined himself to 
social and domestie life.”* Mithila stood fore- 
most in the contribution to this common effort 
to save Hindu civilization. Her rulers also 
came to her help. They defended the country 
from ‘Turkish’ brutalities and patronised Sans- 
kritic studies. Scholars from all over the 
country flocked to Mithila. In particular, she 
was the resort of students from Bengal for 
about thiee centuries after the conquest of the 
latter province by the ‘Turks.** ( = Muslims) 
Now these Mithila seholars had equal loze for 
their vernacular ; they took pleasure in com- 
positions inspired by Sanskrit models. 

To sum up. the age of Vidyspati Was, like 
the age of Shakespeare, highly proficient in 
music ; saw the final rise of Modern Languages; 
and lastly, it was the golden age of Maithila 
scholarship. Vidyapati represents the culmi- 
nation of all these tendencies of the age — he 
was one of the greatest musicians of his times ; 
he shows how Apabhramsa and Prikfta came 
;o be given up for a Modern Language ; and in 
an eminent way, he represents the influence 
of Sanskrit learning of his times. 

4, K. P. Jayaswal! Introduction to MMC*^p. iii; see 
ako, S. C. Vidyabhushana History of Indian Logic p. .^55. 

5. Dr. Chatterji , Introduction to Varnaratn&barti, 
pp. xx-xzi. 
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As to the excellence of the literature of this 
period it is sufficient to refer to the fact that 
the leading figure — Vidyapati— has been natu- 
ralised in two sister literatures (Hindi and 
Bengali). It has been rightly observed : “Seven 
cities might have contended for the honour of 
the birthplace of Homer but with the exception 
of the poet Vidyapati I can recall no other name 
of a poet claimed as their own by two peoples 
speaking two different languages’'. (Maithili 
and Bengali).* Sir George Grierson called it to 
be an event “unparalleled in the history of liter- 
ature,’” and prophesied that “even when the 
sun of Hindu religion is set, when belief and 
faith in Krishna and in that medicine of disease 
of existence, the hymn of Krishna’s love is 
extinct still the love borne for the songs of 
Vidyapati in which he tells of Krishna and 
Radha will never diminish.”* 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to study 
chronologically the literary activity of this 
period. The life and character of various 
authors are almost entirely unknown. Many 
of them are no more than mere names and 
there is no material to work on. Often a stray 
lyric-— and may be of the first rate, though 
generally it is not the case — quoted in this 
Anthology or that is all that remains of them. 
There is equally great uncertainty as to the 
authenticity of many poems because either the 
‘Bhanitas’ are misleading or are missing. 
Under such circumstances we are brought back 
to the constellation of the stars, viz., Vidya- 
pati, around whom we may group all of thorn. 


6. Quoted by Harinandana Tbakura ’Saroja' 
in Mifhdkavi Pidydpati, p. 55 a 

^ Maithili Chrestomathy, Introduction to Vidyapati's 
poems p. 34. 

8. Same as f. n. 6 above, p. 56. 
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He is not only the model of the age, but 
represents it also in every way. In his ins- 
pired moments, in his life and manners, in his 
leanings towards Sanskrit, in his mastery of 
music, in his relations with the court and in 
several other strong and weak points he is the 
mirror of the age. 


11 

VlDYAPATl THAKUUA 

?rt 5? fij?; t it?! dtif II 

—Kirtlilatd, Introduction. 

Vidyipati* is one of the greatest names in 
Indian Literature. He is the onriiest major 
star in the firmament of Vernacular Poetry in 
Northern India. He was born in about the 
same period when Chaucer (born c. 1340) was 
shaping the fortunes of English Lii/*rature and 
was thus very much earlier thnn Sankaradeva 
(born 1449), Capdidasa (born 1418), Rarasnanda 
Raya (born about the middle of 15tb cen.) Kabira 
(born 1399), Tulasidasi (born 1540), Mirabai 
(born 1497) and Suradasa (born 1435), 

His Ancestors 

The ancestors of Vidyapaii are very well- 
known to us. They belonged to the Garha 


9, The authorities on Vidyapati are mentioned in 
Section IV of this Chapter. The name Vidyapati was 
thought to bo a mere surname by Beames (lA il p. 37). 
It was also the name of^a ooiitemporary of Maharaja 
Karna of Bikaner (c. 1632); Vjde-Vallabhadeva*e 
sttQvali and Introduotion to Srldharadasa's Sadubtikarn- 
hmfla p. 87. Vidyapati is also the name of a tribe 
(see, Bisley's the People of India), 
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Bisaphi'® family of Maithila Brahniapas of 
KaSyapa Goira. The earliest known person in 
tlieir family ( ^^- 3 ^ ) was one Vigpu Thakura. 
His son was Haraditya and his grandson 
Karmaditya Tripafi (Tripathin?). Karmaditya 
is identified with another Karmaditya who ^i^ 
said to have built a temple of §akti (Haihatta-y 
devi) in 1332 at a place called Habidiha,** and ' 
who styles himself as a Minister of State. 


10. It is a village in the subdivision of Madhubani, 
Jaraila Parganna, Polioe Station ]ienipatti» District Dar- 
bhanga, and is situated near Kamtaul (O. T. Ry). In the ]2tb 
generation after the poet his descendants left it for village 
Sauratha near Madhubani (O. T. B\.) where they are living 
even today. The family diety of the poet and the relics 
of his home are, however, still extant at Bisapbi. 

11. The verse inscribed there runs thus : 

gfJT filVT I 

BAKHSI dtid Candu Jlia (ui his Uanslation of Purusapanbsa) 
Who is the husband of this queen Saubhagyadevi ? It 
cannot be Nanyadeva (109M133) (as maintained in the 
Advertisement to Libhannvali p. 3^it might be a confused 
interpretation of the following lines on Dbiresvara in the 
introduction to Oanapati Tbakura’s Gafigct-thakMarahgtnt . 

(ifHi-Wq:?) ?f% gw I 

wwww ^5' gd ggTHfTfig?; il). 

For, the date in this insoriptiun is 213 La. San'i. (sil332 
A. D.)and it would mean that Karmaditya lived for abaut 
two hundred years. 

The fact seems to be that the author Ganai^ti took 
pride in mentioning that his fat^ier's grandfather Sivaditya 
obtained favours at the courts of Nanyadeva s family. 
Theref<n*e, the Karmaditya who was Ganapati's great-great- 
grandfsuhcr might have been an emplo>ee at the court of 
Harisiinhadeva's father or grandfather and might have 
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Karmaditya had too sons— Devaditya (alias 
Sivaditya) and Bhavaditya. The elder son, 
Devaditya, was Ssndhivigrahika (Minister of 
Peace and War) and seems to have obtained the 
title of Mantri-Rajatilaka for helping Emperor 
Allauddin in the seige of Rapathambhore (1300- 
.1301 A.D.)^” 

Now, this Devaditya had seven sons. The 
eldest one VireSvara, was as important a figure 
as the father. He succeeded to his father’s post 
of Minister for Peace and War under Maharaja 
^akrasingha (c, 1284-96). He was the suthor of 
a popular Dharma^astra tieatise Dasakarmapad- 
dhoti. He is also credited with having done seve- 
ral Mahadanas and having caused temples & tanks 
to be constructed and dug. He possessed the 
famous gem known after him, the ‘Vire^vara’ 
gem.'* VireSvara’s son, the famous Nibandha- 
kara Capdesvara Tbakura, united in himself 
the distinguished offices of the Chief Judge 
(Pradviveka) and the Minister of Peace and 
War. He was not only a profound Scholar of 
Politics (cf. his Bdjanitiratndkara), Astronomy 
(cf. his Sdryasiddhdnta). and Dharma§astra, but 
also a creditable warrior who fought success- 
fully against Muslim invaders. He h%d no 

erected the temple in 1332 in the reign of Harisimhadeva, 
It is, however, pointed out by Ft. Ramanatha Jha that Gana> 
pati names one Yogl^vara as bis ancestor at the end of tiiis 
work and that therefore he may not be identified with 
Vidyapati’s ancestor Ganapati (Mihira XXXVIII, 5). But, 
compare, Puru§a~Pajtksh where Ganesvara is said to be 
a minister at the court of Maharaja Harisirhhadeva, and 
also note that Dr. D. C. Sen says that Togesvara was 
Gapapati’s fathers name, (History of Bengali Language 
afid Literature under Vidyapati). 

12. Compare f. n. in Candi Jha’s translation of Pwufu- 
Parik§d. where Devaditya is called “Hamvlra-Dhvanta- 
bbanu.” He was evidently, a contemporary of Maharaja 
Sakrasimha father of Hsri|imbadeva. 

13i See Puru§apartk§ii (Alasa-Eatha). He is sVyled in 
Pafiji as ‘Pap^agarika’, probably because he lived in a hut 
made of leaves. (Gf. XXXVIII, 5). 
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issue, and hence VireSvara’s line did not proceed 
further. 

The second son of Devaditya wasQape^vara 
Tbakura. He was styled as ‘MahaSamantadhiV, 
pati’ (great leader of Barons). He is known as 
the author of Sugatisopdna and Qangdpattaldka. 
His elder son Ramadatta, was Minister for 
Peace and War at the court of Karpata Nara- 
singhadeva II, and wrote a Dasakarmapaddhati 
and a Mahdddnapaddhati which are still used 
and respected in Mithila. GaneSvara*s second 
son was Govindadatta,^* the author of Govinda- 
mdnasolldaa, a devotional work on Vi§pu. Both 
of them seem to have died childless. 

The third son of Devaditya was Dhire^vara. 
Dhire^vara alone continued the line. He held 
the post of Mahavarttika-Naibandhika He had 
two sons — Jayadatta and Kirtti. Jayadatta 
in his turn had also two sons— Gauripati and 
Gapapati. Gapapati married the daughter of 
one Ankara of the family of Buddhabalae named 
Ganga-Devi, and begot the Poet-Vidyapati. 

Tl]e fourth son of Devaditya was Jate§vara 
the Bhspdarika, the fifth was Haradatta^® the 
Sthangntarika ; the sixth was Laksmidatta the 
Sandhivigrahika and Mudrahastaka ; and lastly, 
the seventh was merely a courtier (Rajaval- 
labha). They all seem to have died childless. 

Thus we find what distinguished positions 
the ancestors of Vidyapati occupied in public 
life. They had made great contributions tc^ 
the social and moral well-being of Mithila. 


14. l!) he the minister of Maharaja Eirttisimha men- 
tioned ii* Kirtilafa III PallavaVt^''. Saksena’s edition, 
p.74)? 

15. Is he the same as Haradalta mentioned in Klrti- 
lata III Paliava (Dr. Saksena's edition p. 74) ? 

i8 
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His Life 

There have been various dates suggested 
as the probable year in which Vidyapati was 
,born.*® It seems that the poet was a play- 
'mate (cf. his title ^’) of Maharaja Kirtli- 
singha who was a minor*'' when his father 
Maharaja Ganogvarasingha was murdered in 
252 La. Sam. ( = 1372 A. D.)*** If this was true, 
then we should believe the tradition which 
says that Vidyapati used to visit Gane.^vara’s 
court along with his father, as a young boy. 
This means that ho should have been at least 
ten or twelve years old in 252 La. Sam. We 
further learn from tradition that Maharaja 
Sivasingha was 51 years at the time of his 
coronation and that he was two years younger 
than the poet. Now we know from two sources 
that Sivasingha formally ascended the throne 


16. 1358 Nagendranatha Gupta; 1357 Harapranad 
Sastri; 1350 Benipuri ; 13'72 B. K. Chavterji ; 1380 Sitisha- 
ohandra Ray ; 1357-59 B. R. Saksena ; and 1360 UmoKha 
Mishra, Ramanatha Jha and Shivanandana Thakura. 
These dates differ also because they are differently com- 
puted owing to different ways of determining a- date in 
La Sam. 

17. Compare the great gap between the 252 La. Sam. 
(=1372 ? A. D.) when Gansvara died and 1401 A. D. when 
Ibrahim Shah came to iho throne after which alone 
Ibrahim could attack Tirhut and reinstate Maharaja 
Klrttisiriiha. The gap can be explained by assuming 
these princes as minors at the time of their father’s death, 
though this would be an urusually long period of unrest. 

18. K. P. Jayaswal wrongly held that in the phrase 

also meant 5 

( ) ana t ( % and therefore the real 

date given in the chronogram was 252 plus 52=». 04 La. 
Saui. (JBORS XII L pai^.s HI IV pp. .'99-300). This is 
not possible because the '^oet is known to have finished 
the copying of the Bhctgcivat in ^09 La. Sam. and tjleoause he 
wrote Likhanltvalt in La. Sam. 299 at the same place — 
Raja Banaull — thus pro/^ring that in 304 La. Sam. he could 
not have been a 'Khela la Kavi' to Maharaja Kirttisingha. 
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in 293 La. Sam.^® This date agrees with the 
above tradition. We may^ therefor**, safely 
assume that he was born in about 241 La. Sam. 
(= 1360 A. D.).*® This date is sufficiently dis- 
tant from CapdeSvara's date (c. 1315-1324), the'i^ 
only definite dates known of his ancestor. 

He was a class-fellow of the famous Naiya- 
vika Pak§adhara Mi^ra and probably received 
his education from the latter’s uncle fl iri Misra. 

It seems, however, that he did not pursue his 
studies very long and took to a courtier’s life 
quite early. He became a prominent figure at 
Maharaja Kirttisimha’s court and composed 
Kirttilatd in his praise (in about 1402-5).“' 

After the death of Maharaj i Kirttisingha, 
Vidyapati wont to the court of the Devakuli 
•branch of Oinivaras. Here it was that his 
genius found a full flowering. We do not know 
if he lived with Bhavasingha, but he was long 
associated with his son Maharaja Devasingha*® 


19. (t) tho grant deed of Bisapi, & (ti) an Avahat^tia 

poem det'Cribing the event: eto** 

though people have doubted the autheritioity of those. 
Vide JASb 1895 Procoeduig.-), Caiida Jha’s Appendix to 
his translation of Puruiia-pnribita •, JASB 1914 15 p. 419. 

20. With this date, it is not possible to explain how 

Vidyapati oould have written under the patronage of 
Bhoglsvara Thakura (the father of Ganosvara) such a 
fine poem as Pada 80 1 Nagendranatha Gupta’s edition. 
There is obviously some mistake in the mention of the 
name of Vidyapati in the Bhauita or lu that of the patron, 
or it may be that it is some later person whom we do not 
know as yet. ' 

21. See Dr. B. Majumde^ Ndgart Pracdrttii Patrikd, * 

L JI. i. P. 20. \ 

22. Compare the BhanitaH in ¥0 & NP (several songs) 

with ^ aW the follov^ing verse 

from a wovk written under DevasiiWha, BhUpartkrama ; 
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and his grandson Maharaja Sivasingha* It 
is possible that even before §ivasingha was 
actually crowned in La. Sam. 293 ( = 1412-13 
A.D.), he was the virtual ruler. Vidyapati 
teeems to have made contacts with him quite 
^early.®* As early as La. Sam. 291 ( = 1410-11 
A.D.) he is known to have asked a copy of a 
commentary on the Kavya’prakasa to be made 
dated in the 10th day of the dark half of tbe 
lunar month of Ksrttika.*^ Maharaja ^iva- 
singha and his famous consort Mabadevi 
Lakhima liked him very much and whon he 
was crowned as King, Vidyapati also obtained 
the gift of his native village in re.iognition 
of his services to literature. He wrote the 
Eirttipatdkd in praise of Sivasingha in old 
Maithili Avahattha ; completed his famous col- 
lection of Sanskrit sliort stories, Purusa-Pariksd^ 
and wrote a host of Maithili songs, some of 
which he introduced for the first time in a 
Sanskrit drama Goraksopdkhydna. 

Vidyapati seems to have been known wide- 
ly among the contemporaries of Sivasingha : 
his works refer in particular to Sivasingha’s 
cousin Budrasingha,*® to Arjuna®* and Kuraara 
Aniara.*’ He also refers to Kayastha Minister 

(quoted by SINGH, p. 71.) 

23. Considering the large number of poems and other 
works written unde his patronage. 

24. See JASB 1915, p 392. 

25. See Nagendranatha ^pta Pada 612. It is more 
right to identify Rudrasimb'.' with this figure than with 
Oinivara Rudranarayana. * Rudrasimha’s relation to the 
ruling family will beoome-clear from the following geneo- 
lugy supplied by Ft. I^kmaqatha Jba from the Panjis : 
Rudrasimha was Maha^lja Sivasimha’s oousin and the 
grandson of MahamahaUaka Eusume(^vara and' the son 
of Rameivara. 

26-27. Arjuna is ^lentioned in Ramabhadrapur Ms. 
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Amrtakara,** Minister ‘Mahesa’ or ‘Mahesara,** 
Ratidhara,*® Sankara* ‘ and one Dimodara.** 

When ^ivasingha was finally defeated by 
Muslims in 299 La. Sam., Queen Lakhima live^ 
•as a fugitive in the Nepalese village of Raja^ 
banauli in Saptari district for twelve years. 

In the year 299 La. Sam. the poet is known to \ 
have got constructed a tank there,** and to 
have composed a manual of letter- writing in 
Sanskrit, called Likhandvali.*^ From 299 La. 
Sam. to 309 La. Sam. the poet seems to have 
occupied himself in copying the Sritnad‘Bhdga- 
vatOf the autographed Ms. of which in the poet’s 
own hand in still extant.*® It is said to have 
been copied as a Punya Kdrya to atone for his 


^ only ; Amara in Nagendranatha Gupta’s Pada 723, and 
Rdmabhadravura Ms. Pada 410 ; both Arjuna and Amara 
are sons of Tripurasimha (the second son of Bhavasin’iha, 
father of Maharaja Devasirfiba). See SINGH» p. 83. 

28, Narendranathadasa, Vidydvati Kdvt^dloka, Intro- 
duction. 

29. N. Gupta Pada 76, and 609 ; not identifie d He is 
called minister and the king's favourite. 


30. • N. Gupta Pada 373 ; may be identified with Rati- 
dhara (o. 1400) of Earmahe Tarauni family. (See Patna 
University JournaU I p. 13). 

31. N. Gupta Pada 357. Not identified, 

32. N. Gupta Pada 120. Is he the Fame as Damodara 
alias Digvijaya mentioned in the Acarapradipa of one 
Gangavisnu (JASB 1903 p. 38), quoted in IHQ XV Pt. 3. 
P.215? 


33. Tradition. 

34. It was written whm the poet along with the queen 
took refuge with one Puiao^ya at Rajabanaull in Saptari 
district and refers to him as njs patron. 

35. The Ms. is in Baj Library, Darbhanga. It was 
finished in 309 La Sam. See X E. Mishra in "Maithili*' 
(a Ms. '.magazine published frdoi Sarisava) and K. Jha 
'"Mahakavi Vidyapati Thakura* ka Hastalikhita Bbagvata." 
IBharati). The date is not 349 on 389 La. Sam. as wrongly 
deciphered by some scholars. \ 
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Ut 

having sung all his life of earthly love in the 
name of Lord his consort Badha. 

The turn in his carter that might have come 
at this time was, however, not due to any 
Necessity of Praya^citta. It might have beeu 
/due to the sorry course of events, which had 
/ an adverse effect on his spirits. The poet may 
not have also written anything amorous now 
that he had crossed his youth. Yet we have a 
feeling that the large number of love poems 
that have come down to us with the names of 
Lakhima and Sivasingha in the ‘Bhanita’, is 
due to this long sojourn of the poet with un- 
happy Lakhima makirg it possible for the poet 
to read it out to her and to copy out the whole 
of the Bhdgavata, and also probably to translate 
portions of it in the vernacular songs. Indeed, 
we find him writing love poems even after the 
death of Lakhima ; during the reign of Maha- 
raja Padmasingha and perhaps that of Dhira- 
singha, he composed love poems which are 
extant even to this day.®® There is no doubt 
that with the advance of his years Vidygpati 
himself must have gradually felt more in- 
terest in DharmaSastra and Karmakapda than 
in love poetry. As a court Papdita, we may 
conclude, the poet was obliged to recite and 
explain the Bhdgavata to forsaken Lakhima. 
It might have had nothing to do with the poet’s 
own feelings. 

After the death of Lakhima. the poet went 
to the court of Padmasingha, and later to that 
of his widow-queen ViSv.^sadevi under whose 
orders he composed the j^angdvdkydvali. She 
has also been mentioned as his patron in 
Saivasarvasvasdra. A. 'majority of the poet’s 


36. Sivanandana Thaknra’o Vtsuddhavidyhpatt Pbd&valt 
Pada 25 (Bhanita with Pa(^asidiha)and RT p. 85 (Bhauita 
with Kaifisa'dalananaraya {^a (Dhlrasiijiha 7) ). 
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songs on ^iva and Qanga might have been 
written during this time. 

The Smrti work Vibhdgaadra reveals that 
after the extinction of this branch of Oinivara 
Dynasty, the poet went to the collateral line 
of Harisingha leva and wrote it under liara- 
singhadova (c. 1433).®’ Under the orders of 
Dhirarnati, the queen of this very king, he 
wrote the Ddnavdkydvali. But we do not know 
of any authentic poem written under his 
patronage. 

Vidyapati is next known to have been at 
the court of Narasinghadeva’s successor, Dhira- 
singha (c. 32l La. Sam. =1440 to 627 La. 
Sam. = 1446). We know of only one probable 
authentic poem composed at his court.®® 

. The last king under whom the poet wrote his 
works was Dhirasimha’s successor, Bhairavasin- 
gha, under whom he wrote Durgdhhaktitarangini. 
He mentions thefein the younger brother ot 
Bhairavasingha, Candrasingha. Tradition says 
that Vid> apati retired from court life at the 
time of Bhairavasingha®* ; indeed, there are 

37. ‘Vide— Kanda/ia Inscription, JBORS, March, 1934, 

38. RT p. 85-86, 

SR I 

The Viruda used for Dblrasimlyi 

“Harinarayana" in Dur^ctbhaktt-Taran^tm (Introductory 
verges) by the poet himself 

39. Advertisement to \Ijibhan(jtvai%, p. 2. One Maha- 
raja Haghavasiniha is refXyrod to in some unauthentio 
poems. In some of them tXis is undoubtedly the name 
of the Maithila king Mabar^jV^ Raghavasinbha of Khandr 
vala d: nasty ; in other oases, tfce author is Bhanjana Kavj 
the court poet of the latter. V 

We Mave thrf e names of "Midyapati’s patron:^ which 
cannot Le luCntihed under the prd^ent state of our know- 
ledge* of his times — ‘Vaidyanathr (RT p. 108), ‘Mrlika- 
bahardin’ (N. Gupta Pada 438) \ and *Gyasadlna Sultana’ 
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no traces of his further connection with the 
court after his reign. 

He appears to have passed his last days 
in peaceful family life. He is said lo have 
married twice.*® His first wife was the daught- 
er of HarivamSa Sukla of the family of 
Sambala-sankari. From her he had two sons 
Harapati Thakura, a scholar and a poet, and 
Narapati Thakura. His second wife was the 
daughter of Raghu Thakura son of Gonrhi 
Thakura of the Khandavala-kula. From this 
marriage he had a son, Vacaspati Thakura, and 
a daughter, Dullahi, who was married to one 
Rama of Supatami-gangeuli family. We know 
of one of his daughters-in-law — Candrakala 
who was a poetess of no mean order— she is 
likely to have been the wife of Harapati 
Thakura because he alone seems to have con- 
tinued the line of the poet, others may or 
may not have been ever married, ahd be- 
cause he alone is known to have been a poet 
himself. 

It is related that Vidyapati sensed his end 
thirty-two years after Sivasingha’s disappear- 
ance, when one day he saw in a dream 
the latter’s dark image.*^ It is believed that 
the dark coloured sight of a dead ^person in a 
dream forebodes one’s own death. Sivanandana 


(RT p. 57). This last may be identified with Ohiyas- 
u4din Azam Bengal king (139V1410) (N. Qupta thought 
him to have been on the tbi' ne in IS?-) but see Dr. M. K. 
Bhattasali's “Coins and Chr' nology of Sultans of Bengal'* 
quot‘d by Dr. B. Majumdar m NQgart PracQrip!t^ Patrinct, 
LIU, i, P. 22.) r , 

40. R. Jha “Vidyapati fhakura-ka Vatfii^a’' ir Mifctru. 

41. OTJi ^ 1 ^Rra i s .Tt »- K jvq || 

si|5t I ‘ li 

(quoted by N, Oupta, Intr.) 
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Thakura quotes** from a popular Purapa (the 
Brahmavaivarta) to show that the fruits of suoh 
a dream are fulfilled in eight months. Thus 
by calculating from Pau^a 296 La. Sam., when 
^ivasingha is said to have disappeared for ever, 
S. Thakura concludes that Vidyapati might 
have seen the above dream in Magha or Phal- 
guna of 338 La. Sam., and that eight months 
later in Karttika 329 La. Sarn. lie should have 
died. This confirms the tradition that makes 
bis death anniversary on the thirteenth day 
of the bright-half of Karttika.** In terms of 
the Christian Era, this will moan that Vidya- 
pati died somewhere in October 1448. 

There are several stories current as to how 
the poet met his end. It is said when his end 
was very near, he asked his daughter** to make 
preparations for his journey to the bank of 
Ganga. The poet was not able to reach the 
bank when the hour of death arrived. Tradi- 
tion says*® that the Ganges was flooded that 
night and her waters reached, the spot where 
the poet breathed his last. A Siva-linga si»rung 
up where his pyre had been, and it, and the 


42. * Mahetkavi Vidydpattt p. 38. He quotos from 
Kr§nakhanda of Brahma -Vaivarta PurQija, Chapter 70. 
It must be pointed out, however, tlmt tiiuoh relianoe cannot 
be placed in euch beliefs. 

43. Cf. the traditional verio (which is evidently not 
by V idyapati himself) : 

Oiuoted by N. GuptaJ 

44. tryi I ?fi ii 

and on condoled his daugm^r thus : 

^ ^ sit vpi I || 

• ' \ (quoted by N. Qupta) 

45. Gi isrson. Vernnci^ar Literature of Hindus- 
tan, p. lx. 

19 
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marks of flood in the river, are still shown to 
the visitors. The place lies in village Bajitapura 
in the district of Darbhanga. 

His Works 


1 . Sanskrit : 

Vidyapati’s works were necessarily condi- 
tioned by his connections with the court. He 
was the court-pandit for generations and had 
to compile several Nib indhas on topics which 
were useful for the religious duties of the kings 
and queens whom Ik? ^ served. He wrote digests 
on the worship of Siva {Saivasarvasvasdra)*^ 
G.*nga*’ (Oangdvdkydvali) and Durga^® {Durgd- 
bhakti-tarangini ) ; guides to the various Tir- 
thas {Bhuparikramd)^^ and to i-ho various 
kinds of danas (Ddnavdkydvali) and manu.iiiJ 
of the/itos 1o bo performed on the occasion of 
Gaya-Sraddha (Qaydpattalakay^ and of the 
various customs and ceremonies of a house- 
holder throughout the year {Varsakrtya).^^ 
He was also required to prepare a manual of 
model letters {hikhandvaliy^ for the use of th > 
public to maintain the formal dignity of courtly 
life. He wrote another work which might hel[) 
one in judging the chare, ^ter of a man {Purusa- 
Pariksd)^^ obviously to enable the king to know 
his men in their true colours. Lastly, he was 
asked to present a considered dissertation on 
the right ways of partitioning one’s inheritance 
(Vibh dgasdra)^'^ 

in all these works he showed himself an 
able and discriminate ^.cholar of, the Puiapi!, 
and Smrtis. They revival great powers,; " select- 
ing and marshalling facts. The> > .iV' .if' ; How- 
ever, evidences of /jany excepti.t)nal,i<d 4 ijith of 

^ ^ IT TT . K jv" 

46-55. Except Liphan&valt, Dui ti^ararigtnt, 

Purufjopat iksa aad Odru vSkycLvali, all are ~ 'ipu^j ibhed. 



VIDYAPATI-MATHA 



The spot where Vidyap.-ti brcaltuMl fris la .t 
(B.i)itpur. Dist Darbhanp.a) 


i'oiotMV Jili/'i/ jXiU cinlrati tfJm 
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Sanskrit learning and mature scholarship in 
him ; indeed, beside his contemporary Maithila 
Sanskrit writers Vidyipati is not the most 
impressive figure. He has no scholarly work 
to his credit which might compare with those 
, of his contemporaries like Paksadhara Mishra, 
Basudeva Mishra, ^apkara Mishra and Vardha- 
maiia Upsdhyaya, or like Sridatta Mishra, 
Mridhiisadana Mishra, Vacaspati Mishra, Misaru 
Mishra and Rudradhara Upadhyaya, or like 
Murari Mishra and Bhavaiiatha Mishra, or like 
Jayjiddhara and hucipati. In such an age, 
his Sanskrit works are neither very unique 
fior surprising. 

2. Maithili Avahattha : 

It is, however, as a narrative and as a 
lyrical poet of Maithili that Vidyapati stands 
head and shoulders above his contempo- 
raries. His narrative and descriptive Ksvyas 
:ir(' all in Maithili Avahatthoi, but his lyrics 
aie generally in pure Maithili. The Maithili 
Avhattha forms a link between modern Verna- 
culars and the Magadhi Piakrta. 

The first narrative Kavya is Kirttilatd'^^ 
of abbut 800 lines. It is divided into four 
Pallavas ( = leaves or chapters, cf. ihe title— 
lata creeper), it is mainly in verse (Dohas, 
Caupais, Ghandas and some obsolete Apabh- 
raiii§a and Prakfta metros) but it has some 
prose passages also. 

Its theme is an historical event. It relates 
the regaining of the k^ingdom of Mitbila from 
the hands of a Musl'm usurper Asnlaiia, bit 
Maharajakumara Vira6\mha, and Kirttisirnha 
for whom the work was ipmposed. 

56. Edited by MM Harapil.a8ad (along with 

translatien into Bengali and Engi'ish 1924), and by Dr. B. 
K. Saksena (along with translattyn into Hindi) 1931. It 
has been translated into Modern Is^itbili by Tantranatha 
Jha (Ms.). 
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The framewoik of the work is a dialogue 
between a Bhrftga (bee) and his wife. Tlie 
first chapter is a panegyric on the ruling 
monarch Kirttisimha, and it seems that his 
elder brother had been dead at the time of its 
writing. In the second chapter, the murder 
of their father is described and it is pointed 
out as to how they sought the help of Ibrahim 
Shah the illustrious Sharqi king of Jaunpur. 
It provides the poet with an opportunity to 
attempt vivid and realistic descriptions of the 
town of Jaunpur. The third chapter gives a 
graphic account of the Muslim King’s expedi- 
tions in various other parts of India and port- 
rays the misery of the two princes who passed 
their days in suspense. It is in the fourth 
chapter that the final clash between the usurper 
and the armies of the Ally of the Maithila 
princes takes place. The event is described 
in heroic terms and the Maithils regain their 
kingdom. 

There are picturesque and realistic accounts 
of life in a medieval city and in a medieval 
army. The poet sketches the gardens, culverts, 
embankments, ponds, houses and temples. He 
describes the men and women in the streets 
and buildings. This is how he presents the 
spectacle of the market : 

i sre ^<1 

%3^T< I 

qsrfai, rirht, gw w wt ^ 

.aifg Jwkr 

I 

“uwjpI m-i, 

I diffl 'fife ^ 'wfif 3f»R faw« 

WR I •fin I 

1 I =15 I «3S^ wtw ?Tf?I I 

^r3< =1^ '^ff^ wt 1 
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5r|% «rT«ir«i I q% 

r® ’ 

Then follows a marvellous peu-picturo of 
public women in a stylo which is at once direct 
and impressive, without much effort at adorn- 
mont : 

“5r55i am I vr?; 5ft^t 

apTlil 5FI*R I RTdl ^T'TTJW l”® “ 

“?n^5 «k «r5T« f^T 'RWwI 

fi[5qT«R: f^«Rl, S’hff 3HTff 
fr«ri^, qiaff, qa1?d, awl, ?k^, w'l, 
ifflTe ^a4fl, w^ti aT4, ^3r a% *r ^iffi al:i 

1 ”®° 

These are fine specimens of Early prose. 
Unlike the Varnaraindharay here are no cata- 
logues or citations ; well marked out sentences 
and steady progress of ideas is found. Allitera- 
tion and the device of jingles, however, persist, 
but metaphors and similes are almost always 
bold and expressive. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal says : 
“Vidyapati’s descriptions are without any ad- 
mixture of the marvellous. It is more a piece 
of history than a Ksvya. By his description 
he transports his reader to the Sharqui capital 
>n its best days.”«° 

He depicts his times truthf ulli —see, for ins- 
tance, his description of the Hindus and Muslims 
living togpth(!r, one reviling the ndigion of the 
other— ' 

\ 

57, Dr. Saksena’s edition, j*. 28-30. 

58. Ibid, p. 34. '( 

59. ibid. i 

60, JBORS XIII, 3-4, p, 298 i^view of Sastri's edition 

of KtrtttlatQ‘ <. 
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w, «r»5f 3<T^?r i 

^fl| #T SRTI %?[, ftfttpRT ^ I 

«fhw ^?r| «ft<if, ^a| ^?i§ ^l3tT I 

^ jpcif 531T, firRR ^ I^it i 

^*>R I 

«rft ww 5iiiT^ si5?n, *i*if =^?m *115:^ l 

eft?, 3tr< 1®^ 

This is how ho paints Muslims: 

31% % ^<q5=?IT «il3I 

qi^niir qi|5?iT qj^rr^ %l3Rn I 
qi^T iT#^T ’Rfar, 
f%%3T qf??iT 35fq>T 3R’'f?ni®“ 

The passages which describe battles are simi- 
larly full of interest and have very little con- 
ventional in them. The following may be 
quoted as a specimen : 

pT% %kT qq^sai, qif^i w mssrh i 
^ 113% ?F?rf, ?Rn5T 3T% 3^'^IT II 
<13^ 5r»<fl3rT, 3n%fl <3I3T 3f»ftWT I 

3rT3ST 3113^31, #!»% ’qfq??!! II 

q3;f% qf% 3^Ffl=3 %5i3lT I 

3r«n 3THT3T 3R;ai, %5rf% m^rclT II 
3fr 3n% 31% 3ri3T% 31% siJfiKlT I 

il *n»fi €3Tq II 

»3»% ««rf%3r 33?Ti^? 3rfjr 1 

3r^g3R 3tf%3R 3131 ufcl Wl ^ II 
it^q; 353 f^RR 35T3|;' 3)3*31 3^550 
3rfl 331: ,3% 11 3K 3% 3331 ’Ktl 
rT( 3 ) «% "flU W 3W3f 33Tfl ||®® 


61. Dr. SakBena’s edit/ion, p. 42, 43. 

62. Ibid, p. 40. 

63. Ibidt p. 104. 
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The human touches to the account are given 
at appropriate places, such as when the princes 
remember their mother, or when they are 
suffering all sorts of hardships on their way 
to Jaunpur or when they find it difficult to 
protect their religious scruples in the Muslim 
army. 

The work is, on the whole, a fine achieve- 
ment. It has been generally regarded as the 
first work of a young poet trying to practise 
writing in the vernacular. The poet was not 
young — ho was about forty — but no other work 
in the vernacular or Sanskrit can reasonably 
be ascribed to him before Kirttilatd. The poet 
finds it necessary to write in a language which 
is easily understood by the people and yet not 
wholly removed from the co nmon literary 
medium of the elite. Hence, the desila baand 
(Maithili) is mixed with the ApabhratiiSa. 

The next Avahattha work of the poet is the 
poem wViich purports to describe ^ivasingha’s 
coronation ; 

Kg rjt i 

The Kirttipatdka'^ ^ is the last available 
Avahattha work of Vidyspati. It was discovered 
along v/ith Kirttilatd by MM. H. P. S istri in 
Nopal and is still unpublished. The Manuscript 
is older than that of Kirttilatd and is dated 426 
La. Sam. (= 1545 A. D.) but is very corrupt. 
Pages 8 to 29 are missing. Its oxcollonce is, 
therefore, difficult to detornnno ; in the extant 
portions there are very few remarkable lines. 

The wqrk begins with Sanskrit benedictory 
stanzas on Siva and Gatiesa. It is devoted to 

64. Khagendranatha Mitrl’a edition of Vidv&pati 
Pad&valt, p. 340. 

65. A copy of it is with me ; |>riginal in Nepal Durbar 
Library, and another noticed by l^vanandana Thakura. 
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the praise of Maharaja Sivasingba and his 
amours. Here, the poet makes an important 
statement which reveals his attitude towards 
Krsna and his sports with flopn— 

sic eisp? 

€1^ ( 5r ) ( ^ ) 

fa^FPFl?TP»5TT% ( 

r^Rsft5lft<irlhT: <Tft^!rcI^<=q;=^i=Sg^lf^: *flg'Pfl^55F?T3^fsraK(- 

«R5r^T#ar<?iT«n: «R?fr^flcitcr5«miT: ' 

!B^i^hTeTf<*5T*IT: «^Tf^m«55tTfli: ( k ) 

(qr: !; nqq^Tffq q^ltqi iRfPn*i: <^5t: ? 5ft?Rr=q II «“ 

This amounts to saying that Kama took 
second birth as Krsna to enjoy coujug.U love of 
which he was deprived of during his life. 

Then follow long amorous passages but 
they end abruptly in the middle. The next 
link in the extant Manuscript descriVjos a 
battle between Sivasingha and some Muslim 
invaders : 

<T q>^ qrw sqrqi^ §fefr<f^ <r3$n 

f %cj 'W qigfei «tI 

gqqqsvq? qf»qcT qg?ft^ «BT<Rq 

qift wit # q^q qsiq^, wt>i% ^ (k qqq« 
fvt, ^iwq» qiqi RH^rq qqft fqq 

g^iRiR % qi^w qqq §Rf«« «ii gqart % 

qig q^Rift «ra wq>fq % qRgqq qfir wit q wKlqft 

^?R qift wT«fp; rII^rI qiRqifq wqi qfsws 

wi^ Rtq tlwT qqq: ^qiff qftg< rir % q<| sr^tr qsq 
R^-TR rIr qwqlR qy^qRflit r| #•• •• ••«••• Bt* qf^W^ qft 
Rqq fqRiq ./^ fqq ftq <1^ r^srrrh jirvuur- 


66. Ms. 
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The distinguishing features of the language 
of Maithili Avahattha works have been enume- 
rated above*’ ; they have many things in com- 
mon with Early Maithili and with Proto-Mai- 
thili {Oar yds). 

3. Maithili Lyrics^* : 

The works on which Vidyapati’s glory rests 
are his Maithili Padas. It is hero that his 
genius found its forte. The range of ais songs 
is amazing. They are, however, mostly love 
songs ; a few are devotional songs and a very 
few of them deal with miscellaneous subjects. 
The love songs cover almost all branches 
of Maithili poetry — ^‘Tirahuti’, ‘Batiganiani’, 
‘Mana’, ‘Goalari’, etc. The devotional songs are 
mainly concerned with §akti, §iva and ofanga. 
The miscellaiieouB group in jludes 'Riddles’ and 
‘Occasional Songs’. 

It has been customary to describe the 
subject-matter of Vidyapati’s love songs under 
the various aspects of love between Radhg and 
Dawn of Youth, the Cojumeucement 
of Radha's love for Krsna (and vice versa), 
Radha’s beauty, Secret meetings, the Bridal 
Night, Excuses, Lover’s Quarrels and Sports, 


67. See above Chapter ! IV, p. 12S; and Vtdvunati bi 
BhasQ. pp. 1 ‘JO- 208. 

68. Two editions of his poeiiis alone need bo mentioned 
here. Aniulyaoarna Vidyabbusi^aa and Khagendranatha 
Mitra’s (a revised edition of Nagendranatha's important 
collection of Vidyapati's poems) imblished by Sharat- 
kuniara Mitra B. L. 85, Grey Street Calcutta, 1348 Sal, 
2nd edition, and Sivanandana Thahura's Visuddka Vidyd- 
pati Padavalt published by Maithili Sahitya Parisad, 
Darbhanga, 1941. 

20 
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Sepatation and Bo-union. Unlike Jayadeva’s 
Qitagovinda, which was before him as a model, 
the entire collection of Vidyspati’s love songs 
is not meant to make one connected Kavya — 
it is not known if they were ever grouped into 
such chapters. His songs were written at the 
moments of inspired experience or to fulfil the 
demands of the court or of every-day occasional 
needs, on the model of scores of Sanskrit poets 
and theorists of poetics and on the matter 
provided by Paurapic poetry. His love songs 
are, therefore, a mixture of all sorts of occasions 
and of purposes. 

Primarily as a poet of love, he creates 
visions of the Beautiful. Says MM. H. Sastri : 

^ gRr % 

af^«n I 

He finds glorious sentiments in describing 
the dawn of Youth in a maiden, the half-con- 
cealed at\d half-revealed emotions of her heart 
and the final triumph of Youth in fully pervad- 
ing over her body. On the finished youthful 
beauty of the beloved he waxes eloquent; he 
piles metaphor upon metaphor to explain her 
excessively harmonious limbs, to describe her 
in vaiious charming poses, io portray her 
gestures and movemoiits, and to detail out the 
vibrations ol her heart. Though these descrip- 
tions are highly sophisticated, one finds them 
rt freshingly limited to the natural and simple 
life of village folk. In this connection it n)ay 
be noticed that he rarely connects beauty with 


69, Such aB, when elie has bathed, when she is going 
on the footpalli, when fi»he is crossing the river, whe/i ^she 
is on the banks of '^lie river, when she sees her lover, 
when ehe is separatitig from her lover or is love lorn, 
when she enjoys the company of her lover, when she is 
angry at her lover, and so on. 
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rich ornaments or with any other kind of 
artificial decorations. There is hardly :iny 
indication anywhere that he loves elaborate 
ornamentation and detailed descriptions. Of 
course, there are repetitions of images and even 
of descriptions, but they are marked almost 
always by freshness and directness of appeal 
to our sense of the Beautiful. 

He is equally at home in painting the hero 
or the heroine in sensuous and receptive moods 
as well as in angry and annoyed moods. He 
delights in noting tiny tiffs and lovers’ quarrels 
—borrowing freely from the episode of Kr?n I’s 
sports with his Gopis, a topic which had been 
so skilfully exploited by Jayadeva and other 
Sanskrit poets. There are songs of remorse 
£ and longing, of secret meetings, of the pranks 
near the river banks and elsewhere, of the 
desertion of Kr?n‘i to Gokul of reconciliation 
and of love-sports of hundreds of kinds. The 
following is quoted as a popular instance of 
this aspect of his poems : 

t, II 

Tiisci ^ i 

ftgri ’rft I, II 

?riprT^ftr in i 

in'? I, li 

nnfi gn gnnfa nrfl i 

dn 5?: nft I, ^i? <T<n nnRt n ' " 

There are fine pictures of conflict between 
propriety and enjoyment, and between passio- 
nate and pathetic sentiments. There are 

moments of the highest happiness and also 

those of ijiteusest sorrow. B )tli Sartihhoga and 


70. Khagendranatha Mitra edition, p. 44 Pada 1)^6. 
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Vipralambha^rftgara find full expression ; almost 
all their varieties and aspects have been pointed 
out. The Viraha (separation) poems attain some 
of the highest reaches of lyrical poetry. These 
are poignam lines — 

% qfiran \ m i 

^ ^ ^ ura i 

^ jfRT ^ 3IPI I 

^ 5HT % II Etc.’' 

Specimen of Mana— 

BTfiifir 1 ?rrst srft br l 

^ II 

^fJT ill? «risf II 

«?ff ?ra?i? pr, ftq % II 

wftt ?r% fq^rfir spft ^q qf qiq || 
arvq^nR qg m% 3?r arqqrqil’® 

and of Disappointment— 

. ^ ?Fl 1 ql?: I RlfNft qqi?ft^ RT^ II 

ql?: qq q=Rq Jlqn I qiqq ?Rqr 3fn II 

gqiH fip «(5R I qq qnf!! ^ ^-ril II 

qrfqq; =qg<q^ ^1^ qnqjfi i ^q% §flir ^^'fl ?iqt || 

qq? fq^nvfq fqqr q% i ?rqq< qsr^ qf| ir 

In the numerous vignettes of nature that 
he offers in the course of his descriptions of the 
night’* or of the early morning, ’“ or of the 


71. ibid. p. 2.t2 Pada 300. 

72. Ibid. p. 134 Pada 408. 

73. Ibid, p. 149 Pada 453. 

74. E.g., qq »flq »j^qq Etc Ibid, p. 94. 

Pada 283). ) 

75. E.g., Khageiidranatha Mitra Edn., p. 1^9 (TPLMS) 

qifqfq ?reqr jqq qqft fqqr Etc. or IWd, qqq q^q 

i|5r % 9q%qiq Eto. 
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spring’® and the rainy reason,” he shows his 
powers of describing nature in the background of 
human emotions. Throughout, nature is shown 
in relation to the diverse moods generated by 
the season of the year to the love of men and 
women. It is remarkable that though most 
of the songs are true to the convention of Sans- 
krit Poetics and to the Science of Love, they 
aro everywhere recorded with the force and 
sincerity horn of actual experience of the ^ 
author. ; 

The devotional poems to the credit of the 
poet are small in number. In one of these he 
regrots that he passed his life in singing of 
earthly joys and th vt he has come to the con- 
clusion that blessings of Madhava were the only 
hope now;’® in another he sings of the transi- 
ence of youth which he served all his life.’® He 

76, E.g., IWd, p. 201. 

ffN me Eic. 

77. Ibid. p. 94 WR UlU <'tc.;Or, 

erefer rife, ee m fe I 

efte HiK, 15 RR RRR ^rfeeir II 

• Rir, eefe eli II 

qwT^fl, 'll? dtei#! ii 

HRC fq^nqfe qm!, qf mft eqi^ II 

78 Khagendraiiatha Edn,, p. 

RW |R qftqriR I 
5| qqiRq qraq dlfc fqeqM II 

qnq ^rr ir sffq RRiqqr fe§ q>q f%q it^ri i 
fqqqq ?:qfq <q rr^ ell Rqq q»qflq ii 

Also see, p. Pada 964 f^?r RR =RTR ^TR Etc. 

79. Ibid, p. 280, 

qqe ^ ?rf^ il^TT 1 qlf %qcl rrr q^^n II 
Rfqrqft qrqq i tsq qei I II Eto. 
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writes in praise of Kpspa,®® ^iva®’ (md Giinga)"® 
and §akti.®® The most ino porta nt of these are 
his Mahi^avipes and Nacaris. These poems are 
traditionally his moat devolioi'.il works. Ho 
regards Hara as equ.il to Ma lltava,®* sings of 
His form (in • excellent humour)®® and places 
his all at His feet.®® The Mahe^avanis are 
addressed to the mother of Gauri, known as 
Menaka (Mansi ui), and profess to describe the 
, life of H>ra as that of a ^common poor honso- 
' holder of Mithila.®’ Siva is said to have 
been pleased by his hymns and to have served 
him as his servant, Ugaiia.®® 

The Poetry of Vidyapati 

“There is no longer any need to stress the 
point that Vidyapati’s love poetry is tiot in the 
spirit of Bengali Vai?paviHm. Mm. Haraprasad 
Sastri has made it very clear that his love- 
lyrics are not ‘Bhajans’.®® They are like the 


80. E g., Ibid, p. 281 ^ dtc ^ 5(f?t otc. 

81. E g., Ibid. p. 3. 9 Pada 9lf5 5PT api f^lf^ otc. 

82. E.g., Ibid, p. ;129 Pada 976 qf 
'* c, 

83. E.g., Ibid, p. 1. Pada I srq ^ etc. 

84. E.g., Ibid, p. 309 Pada 915. 

85. E.g., Ibid, p. 313 Pada 927. 

36. E.g., Ibid. p. 3i5 Pada 966. 

87. E.g.. See Narendranathadawa, I'f.'iyapatt Kavyaloka, 

P 29. 

8S. E.g., Khagendranatha Mitra, p. 313. When Ugana 
disappeared because Vidyapati disclosed to his wife his 
identity, the.poet sang this poem : otri | tfp; j eto. 

89. Grierson called them ‘Bhajans’. See Bainanatha 
.Itia ?”• in Maithilt Gadya^angroh 

Ma . o. Parisad. Darbbanga ; Dr. Umesha Misbra. Vufy&i}att 
Thakura (Vidyapati-ka Sampradaya); Dr. B. B. Saksena 
Untroduction to his edition of Kirttilatd) and MM 
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Oitagovinda in this respect: “There is nothing, 
we must idniit, of the divine in save an 

occasional reminder that ho is the Almighty, 
one who removes* the sorrows of the world, and 
it is an idle fancy which sees in the sports of 
the God with the maidens the entry of the soul 
into the confusion and incoherence of the mani- 
fold, whence he emerges to the love of Kadha, 
the bliss of Absolute Unity*’. To Vidyapati | 
also like Jayadeva. the sports of Kfsna provided ‘ 


Harapiasad Sai^trl (Introduction to his edition of Ktrttt- 
latd) MM {§astrl says : 

gs: $rf^Ri ?n ^ ri^ 

RfRdT «?HR Rf , fdfR |%R RRIR ?IT9rR«T|< 

RT%?ft RfRcTI RrISR l §cf<i Rf5iai«i <TRl^< RIR ^%«IT f^^TTlfR 
% RfMf RR I 

R. R(RR fCRT liR R*IRR RTR^ft RIC I 

V RURT^C ^'sr RIR RiR il%C 

oftsfi CIRTf'RT^ RIR I 

•i. fR^q/RC RRR %2i ( ieliiR-q^fR > (i5^ f 
fi^Rci: q^ rrk m \ gcRi, Ir/r 

RIR %f^RI i^R RR RT5T .^if^RT ^R <l «RT RHR^ 

fR?^R qift RT I 

VI TrIr fej%R l tlRRI RT ^IRRRTR^ ^- 

RR WRIfR q>R^R IrIr ^RR? RTR %%^R q i Rf?I^< RRRSR 

Rjq RI5I^< Ri^r^< qftRl^C RIR Ojf 3|,ffRI f^^R I 

?iR«Rp: <?«Rr 5 ?r I Rr%q> rrr? r%<» qiiRTCR 

?RTR §?R q-=i Rr§T< Ri^rfRRl % ^IRT RlRF?^ §fR I RT? 

^Rrt? fq^nqfRt <tr RrTf«p:%< rtr ^?qr^ i ^r r 

q^R Rif, iiR ^fRT Rf RTIr RTf | 

RTRgf^ fR5r-f»?R -iR^ fRR TRR PiR fRR ^'T%t .RitRlfR RR 
cPsIl ?fRT leS^ I 
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an opportunity ‘*to transfer all the arts of low 
which the Kainasutia (and Sahitya-^astra) lays 
down”.®" This is why perl aps Vidyapati was 
called “Abhinava Jayadeva” (now Jayadeva) 
and this is also why wo find so many allusions 
and i)arallels to Sanskrit poems in Ids love 
lyrics.®* It appears that the erotic mysticism 
of these poets influenced simihir tendencies in 
Caitanyaism, hut as Dr. S. K. De says,®® it would 
not be^historically correct to read later Vaispava 
Rasa Sastra into them. 

In this connection it is worth noting that 
though we have evidence to show that Vidya- 
pati knew a, great deal of the Bhdgavata Purdna, 
yet it is strange that his ireatraenl of Radha- 
Krsna episode differs so fundamentally from it. 
Tiie Bhdgavata avoids all direct mention ol 
Kadha as Kpspa’s consort and speaks of autumnal 
(and not vernal) Rasa-lila,®* hut Vidyapati, 

wimi % ^ 

% ?fT I He eud - 

*IH RIC I clifiK AH 

^ I ^ I 

filfji wiqRt qj i 

fiift f<iq dmq qw f^%qi 

ijq I fq^ viq qjf q%%qfl |q | f^fil 

qifiqT fqqidq I ?nrs[w <jnfq f^fJT q|- 
d«?qq> mq f^f^qi fqqi ^q i qvq aq 

^q qfOrfqq, Rlfq qi5P: q^'s ^qfu uftqr ^q i Tsr^q; qi^ 
uq? 3q^^ qn qqjq ■Tfqq i 

90. Ki«tL — Classical Literaturr (IleiitagH of India 
Sories), p. 12'2. 

91. See, f. n. belo w 98. 

9a. Vat§i]ava Faith and Aiovement, pp, 7-10, also p 1 
f. n. 1 ; p‘. r> if., and p. 412. 

93. Ibid. 
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predominantly sings of Rsdhs and Kii^pa as con- 
sorts. This is also the case ,with Jayadeva.and 
may ultimately be traced back to the Brahma- 
Vaivarta-Purdna which presents Badba in a 
vivid background of great sensuous charm and 
is singular in effecting a regular marriage 
between Radha and Kfsna and thereby discoun. 
tenancing the Parakiyabbava.®* Of course, 
Vidyapati’s immediate source must have been 
Jayadeva ; yet, we cannot absolutely rule out 
the possibility of his having access to Brahma- . 
Vaivarta before(?) he read the Bhdgavata — the' 
Brahama-Vaivarta being one of the most impor- 
tant Puranas current in Mithila, nay it is held 
that it was written finally in Mithila or at 
least in Eastern India. 

The atmosphere in which Vidyapati wrote 
these poems was that of a court ; this is the 
reason why we have an abundance of images 
from the court-life.** He talks of wealth, of 
the miser and of the businessman. He writes 
to please his patrons — including Muslims. He 
follows stock and familiar conventions and 
sophisticated language and style for the ap- 
proval and delight of the learned courtiers. He 
is very rarely free from this atmosphere— his 
“riddles” and “occasional songs” may as well 
owe their origin to this fact as to the social 
needs of the people in general. 

Nevertheless, he widely exploits life out- 
side the court as well. He marks several things 
of everyday life in his numerous proverbs and 
orthdntaranydsas^^; see for. example: 

(i) ?itPi 55 ^ I 

94. Ibid. 

95. Cf. the description of the Qawn of Youth in 
Ehagendranatha Mitra. p, IT^Pada 50, and that of spring 
iu several Padas,i;e.g.. Ibid p. 202 Pada 610. 

96. A collection of them has been made by Dr. Umesha 
Mishra in bis VidyQpati T hQkura. 

21 
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(it) ^ ^ it I 

(tit) «W Rfn ^sr I 

(iv) pro iftft I 

(r) !|ft its W I 

(vi) ijt3 qrfsi iWt % JTfi aiR I etc. 

He writes several poems for the common folk; 
bo provides songs for almost all occasions in 
Maithila life, such as, his songs of Qosauni, Jogs, 
Uciti, Mahe§avanis etc. The songs of ^iva 
depict the life of the common folk and provides 
ample room for the poet’s realistic imagina- 
tion. He writes of the evils of child-marriage 
and sketches the life of the old and the poor.*’ 

There are two classes of poems which seem 
to have been written by the poet for his own 
satisfaction. The first includes such love poems 
as are not addressed to any patron. The second 
is made up of his Naciris which, when all is 
said and done, remain to be his highest devo- 
tional works. These songs have remarkable 
spontaneity, unique simplicity and extreme 
directness of expression. It is possible that 
some of these songs were composed in the 
earlier part of his life, but a majority of thetn 
belong to a later period. 

The influence of Sanskrit is great on his 
poetry. Mm. Haraprasad Sastri rightly says : 

*'«pr «i?r Rsg ?rr^, qci 

URfir r*? 

RTf cl ^^ciT f firaiRfe wRjn?: 

flS? 1 ?(RR rI^ §Rfif^cI Rif | 

ww rIr 5R, rc 3r< f%?nRfa w =Rei?RT. 

I ’HR 515^1 %^'l ^RRT $e?Rli5iT I RRR «RR Rllflft- 


97# Of. Note 87 above. 
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wwi fim ^ 9f8>?f Jim JiTT, f«i!^ wjpjftR 

gtmiJTgf^imH JT'rffmls ^ 

m?T^ jtt I 

i”»» 

Indeed the learned Mabainaliopadhyaya goes 
on to charge the poet with the lack of original- 
ity in his imagery: 

*rf«RT gi; ?rR vm €5»?i 

«PH JTTC I ^mi$qi f^TC ^ 

JiR <iTSRi«im r®® 

His imagery (metaphors, similes and epi- 
thets) is very much guided by the conventions 
of Sanskrit. The commonest comparisons are 
with; Cakora, bee, lotus, lion, gold, antelope, 
ponengrade, nectar (Amrta), anow,Rahu, moon, 
Khanjana, lightning, trunk of plantain-tree, §ri- 
phala, Malaya or right wind, Biraba, Pravsla, 
hill and the like. This was but a natural 
influence of the kind of work put together by 
his predecessor JyotiriSvara. Ho manipulates 
his metaphors very cleverly and often succeeds 
in playing upon the conventional metaphors 
and epithets most dexterously.^®® He is a 
master of similes, both long and short*® ^ — not 
necessarily all within conventional orbits. 


98. Introduotion to Shivanandana Thakara 

{Mahclkavi Vidydpati, with Ja)adeva, pp. 110- 114, with 
Amaru, pp. 114-128, with Govardhana, pp. 124.129 with 
Bharavi and Maghu. pp. 124-129) and Narandranathadasa 
(yidy&vati KSvydloka, pp. 15 to 60) have worked out how 
his numerous poems eohoe Sanskrit writers and how in* 
many oases he has gone beyond them. 

99. Ibid. 

100. E.g., Khagengranatha Mitra, p. 11 Pada 29, or the 

pada— 5151 WR 5im Prft mft ? E»o. 

101. Successful instances are to be found when he 
sings of the maniage of Vasanta (Ibid p. 204), or when 
he compares conjugal union to worshipping (N. G. Indian 
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Some of the images reveal the harshness of 
man’s handling of woman.’®® They are also 
determined by their sounds. 

In short, he is as great a careful craftsman 
as he is a poet of emotions and ideas. “The 
vocabulary and language of Vidyipati’s poetry 
is comparitively pure but as might be expected, 
archaic and frequently obscure and most diffi- 
cult.’’’®* But, like the greatest poets of the 
^world, he gives some of his most poignant and 
deepest feelings in simple language unadorned 
with any figure of speech. For example, the 
poems which begin with the following lines 
are specimens of his highest poetry : 

( 1 ) 

(2) I i*®* 

(3) ^ 51 ? ^ *I«T I 

(4) I w I’®’ 

His supreme glory as a poet, then, lies in 
the gift of his extraordinary sensibility and 
of his power to express it in musical and 
artistic language. His great achievement, like 
that of Kalidasa and Tagore, has been to take 


Press Edn. p. 4')9); or when he compares a woman to 
Siva (Eh. Mitra Pada ). or when a neck- 

lace is compared to the current of river Oahga (Ibid Pada 

) ; or when Viparita>Rati is pictured as 

the coming of Pralaya (Narendranatha Dsaa. Vidy^pal* 
KSvy&loka, p. 241) or as Sahgita (N. Q. Indian Press Edn. 
Pada 6ll), etc. 

102. E.g. those where the lover is compared to Rahu, 
or to elephant or to lion or to hunter and the beloved to 
iiioon or to lotus leaf or to deer or to bird respectively. 

1^3. Beng«/t Literature by Lila Ray (published by the 
P. E. N. Indian Centre, Bombay). 

104. Kbagendranatha Mitra op. ctt., p. 329. 

105. Ibid, p. 326. 

106. Ibid, p. 267. 

107. Ibid, p. 235. 
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every poetic element and subdue it to a harmony 
of artistic perfection set in the key of sensuous 
beauty. He could visualise and present 
strongest feelings for all sensuous beauty of 
colour and form. He laid the foundations of 
Maithili literature deeply and permanently ; he 
was so successful that for a number of years 
the ability to imitate his lines alone was con> 
sidered a poetic gift. 


Ill 

THE INFLUENCE OF VIDYAPATI THAKURA 

la Mithila 

It is wholly wrong to think that Vidyipati 
was ignored or not appreciated in his own 
province till others pointed out his greatness. 
Of course, researches on Vidyapati on modern 
critical lines started very late in Mithila. 
This was but natural because “English” educa- 
tion was introduced there very late. 

In his own days, Vidyapati was fortunate 
in having a very eager and responsive audience 
at the court. His patrons were very sympa- 
thetic to him. T'o Maharaja Kirttisingha he was 
*‘the Play mate Poet”, to Maharaja Sivasingha 
and his queen Mihadevi Lakhima he was the 
‘‘New Jayadeva” .whom they rewarded with 
the gift of his native village Bisphi, to his 
contemporaries he was “Sukavi”, “S.irasakavi”, 
“Sukavi-Kanthahara” and to the public at 
large he was the supreme singer of Vyavaharika* 
(occasionalj songs and devotional hymns to 
Siva and Sakti. Indeed, the Ain-i-Akbari (c. 
l598) notices in its section on music the glory 
of the <‘Lacharis of Bidyapat”. 

From what Locana says in the Bdga- 
tarangini about the achievement of Vidyapati 
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as a musician, it appears that a special lind 
of singers was founded. Jayata was appointed 
by Maharaja ^ivasingha to sing his songs in 
their proper melodies. His son Vitrsna, grandson 
Harihara Mallika, and great-grand-son Ghana> 
Syama Mallika carried on the tradition. At the 
time of Locana, there were three sons of 
GhanaSyania Mallika who were the exponents 
of Vidyapati Music. Locana himself was a 
gi eat admirer of Vidyapati. 

Besides this, a long line of imitators 
succeeded him till the beginning of the present 
century. A remarkable feature of these poets 
of the Vidyapati tradition is their names, end- 
ing in “Pati’', e.g., Umapati, ^Nandipati, Rama- 
pati, Kfsnapati, Eulapati, Sri pati, Harapati, 
Mahipati and Laksmipati. Each of these poets 
followed the imagery, technique and prosody 
of the Master- In the ‘Bhanita’ these poets 
insert the name of the patron for whose pleasure 
or under whose orders they wanted to be 
known to have written their poems. 

Of these poets, Govindadasa alone refers to 
Vidyayati explicitly as his guru.'®® 

t 

In the Neighbouring Provinces 
« 

(1) Bengal 

The fame of Vidyapati in the neighbouring 
provinces was equally great, if not greater. 
In his own province he became famous as a 
poet of love and as a devotee of §iva. In the 
provinces of Bengal, Orissa and Assam he was 
known as a great Vai§nava. He was the 
earliest singer of Eastern India who had raised 

108. See Oovinda Gttavalt edited by Mathura Prasad 
Uikshit, Pustaka-Bhaudar, Laheriaserai, p. 3 ; aud 
^agendranatha Gupta, Vidydpati Paddvatt, Vasumati 
Edition, p. 1. 
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a vernaoular to the level of a literary language ; 
hie poems were written and cultivated in a 
land which was the leader of Sanskrit Learning 
and Hindu Culture, where people from all parts 
of the country came to qualify themselves as 
scholars ; he was somehow instrumental in 
popularising the cult of Kr^pa-Radha worship 
begun in a peculiarly sensual phraseology by 
the Putapas and developed into one of the 
highest literary achievements in Sanskrit by 
Jayadeva — all this in the background of Musala- ^ 
man inroads ; and, last but not the least, the 
native sweetness and excellence of his songs 
written in a language which did not seem to 
be very much removed from their own verna- 
culars of those days — these led to the enormous 
vogue of Vidyspati in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. 

Vidyapati’s songs acquired an added mean- 
ing when Oandidasa’s and Vidyapati’s name 
were coupled together.*®® It has been, how- 
ever shown by scholars like Romesh Chandra 
Dutt that there is no likelihood of the two 
having ever met each other and that Candidasa’s 
poetry was later and was inspired by Vidya- 
pati,*^° especially in the Kranahirttana. 

A still more important thing happened. 
His songs became great favourites of the famous 
Vai?pava reformer of Bengal, Caitanya, and 
through him, songs purporting to be by Vidya- 
pati became as well-known in Bengali house- 
holds as the Bible is in English ones. Says 
Grierson : 

**And now a curious circumstance arose, unparalleled* ' 
I believe in the history of literature., ..(His songs) 
were twisted and contorted, lengthened and cur- 
tailed, in the Procrustean bed of the Bengali 


109. "See the discussion ' in 


p. 64 ft. 

110. BengfiU Literature, p. 15, 


Vidy&pati KSivySiloka^ 
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language and metre, Ipto a kind of bastard langu> 
age neither Baugail nor Maithili, but this was not 
all, — a host of imitators sprung up,— notably one 
Basant Rar of Jessore, who wrote, under the name 
of Vidyapati in this bastard language, songs which 
in their form bore a considerable resemblance to 
the matter of our poet, but which almost entirely 
wanted the polish and felicity of expression of the 

old master-singer (These imitation songs 

known as “Brajabuli” songs) became gradually 
more popular amongst the Bangall people than the 
real songs of Vidyapati 

A complete account of these ‘*BrajabuU” 
poets has been given by Dr. Sukumar Sen in his 
History of Brajabiili Literature.^ The extant 
poems are found in the following collections 
‘*K§anada-gita-cintatuani’* (c. 1700), “Padinifta- 
Samudra” (c. 1725) “Pada-Kalpataru** (c. 1760), 
Sankirttanamrta (c. 1771), “Padarasasara” (c. 
1925), “Pada-Katnakara” (Ms of 1653) ‘‘Pada-. 
kalcalatika” (1849), “Ganga-pada-tarangini” 
(1903), ^*Aprak54ita-Pada-Ratnavah” (supple- 
ment to “Pacia-Kalpataru”) and stray poems in 
Vanga-8dhitya‘Parisad‘Patrikd and anthologies 
of Vaifpava Poetics, such as, ‘‘Rasakalpa-Valli,” 
“Rasa-Manjan,” “Bhakti-Ratnakara,” and 
“Nayilra-Katna-Mala.” 

Dr. Subhadra Jha has analysed these songs 
and grouped them into four classes t'** 

(а) Some whose language is pure Maithili. 

(б) Some which are in Maithili mixed up 
with Bengali. 

(c) Some in pure Bengali. 

(d) Some in Bengali with words belonging 
.to Hindi (Braja-bhasa)- 

The limited space at our disposal forbids 
us from giving any descriptin of the Brajabuli 

111. Grierson, Maithtli Chestomathu . p. 34. ' 

112. Published by the Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

113. OCP XU Part 1 Summaries, 1943, p. 130. 
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poets in detail. We can, however, examine ,a 
few hading figures, 

Jnanadasa (born c. 1530) wrote nearly 105 
poems in lirajaboh and is one of its most care- 
ful writers. His language is marked with ele- 
gance of style and diction. The following 
poem is quoted as a specimen. On finding out 
the secret love of Radha, one of her friends 
speaks to her thus : 

frfs =sr% 

q=5^»r II 

I R ew ^Tci 

cll|^ 3W 

frm II 

51W «»3t*Tai 3i55r 

3i 

^ St sfe 

jfiqTfw cfiq II 
'41R^ qi|cj sif 
gt I 

^[31, ^<3^1 II 

sq q!|fa 

q»i% 

9T<qt ?i| fqqn? 

Govindadasa is the name of at least three 
Brajaboh poets. One of them is the great poet 
who has made this name immortal in Maithili 
literature."* The other Govindadasas are 

_ 

114, Sukumar Sen, History of Brnjabtltt, p. 68. 

115. Sea Chapter VI of the present work. 

22 
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(1) Govindadssa Kaviraja ( ? 1535 • ? 1613), (2) Go- 
vindadasa Cakravarti (contemporary of (1)), 
(3) GovindadSsa A.caTya (c. 1533). Poems as- 
cribed to the first Govindadasa belong to the 
great Maithila Govindadasa. This is why 
Dr. Sukumar Sen has to say : 

**None of the poems which Radhamohana (the 
greatest compiler of Vaisnava lyrics) ascribes to 
the Kaviraja are written in Bengali, from which 
it might be concluded that the poet did nut write 
any poem in Bengali.*'^ 

In the absence of Bengali poems, it is no use simply 
to assert that “this conclusion seems... absurd, that 
a great Bengali poet should not write in Ben- 
gali."“’ 

For, this Govindadasa was not a Bengali 
at all. We shall deal with his ‘Brajaboli’ poems 
under Maithila Govindadasa (c. 167o). 

Among other important Brajabuli poets in 
Bengal, Ba’arimadasa occupies a very great 
position. His correct identification has not 
been possible. As with Jnaiiadasa, his Brajabuli 
poems (about 80 in number) are decidedly in. 
ferior to his Bengali poems. Like Govinda- 
daea he was a skilled metrician, and could write 
ornamental poetry (e.g. see his alliterative 
poems beginning with letters 6o, ca and ka). 
As regards the passions and pains of a lover, 
according to Dr. Sen, he excels all other Bengali 
Brajabuli poets, even though this was the 
special field of all the Vaispava poets. Of all 
great Bengali Brajabuli poets, he is the only 
poet who has made a considerable achievement 
in depicting the mother’s love of yearning for 
her child (Vatsalya rasa). See, for example, 
the following poem. Yaioda is saying to the 
companions of Erspa : 


116. History of Brajab&lt Literatuie, p. 108. 

117. Ibid, p. 108. 
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3^, «ft^, wq*! 

^ I 

SR ^cT :T^ < 

sft^ sn 5lTf5 II 
«^STOJ ?IT?1 »f»qm »n%i 
Sfif^ SR^ I 
Cljfl qi% anffT 
sr#r^ JTT *n^ *t1s: w ii 
sftsi^ m W?qT %3fR ¥IfSf 
«nf^ lf5I I 

fwft %% sit^TJI <TT5T<T ff^ 

^ ^jT '?T3Tf qRsr II 
g^i ?fpt 

f%f sfT ’R I 

INn *itn 

tttfiT<?rnt^f^f^aR II* »* 

Of N irottamadasa (c. 1383) we know a lot. 
His Radha-Krsoa poems are mediocre but those 
dealing with ‘prarthana’ are by common consent 
his greatest works. And though Brajaboli forms 
are copiously found in his Bengali writings, there 
are only.one or two ‘prarthanas’ in pure Braja. 
ball. No particular flight of fancy, no brilliancy 
(intellectual or philosophical) of style or langu* 
age marks his poems but there is such a blend* 
ing of yearning and pathos, personal appeal 
and direct simplicity as cannot but move the 
reader. The following poem is quoted as a 
specimen : 

«BIR 5^^ €S?it 5|JT 

STRI II 

RRR ?Te RHT 
• ^RTC ^ I 

1 18. Ibid, p. 30. 
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?r*T5nv, ^ l«jpr ^ 

^ n etc.i*" 

Among the “successors of Govindaclasa 
Kaviraja”, Ray^ekhara seems to be the most 
important. Specimens of his style are given 
below : 

‘.1) fsr^MT I 

?lf ^ 3fr»TeT< a'^^i^TT II 

'T*T *iRr *it?: II 

?Tfa ?fT<'ci fq«tK I 

(2) A slavish iraiiiation of the great M.iithila 
Govindadasa : 

rRp5;ct 

gi^fJT-dl^ ftiTfl I 
R5JJ5-^rfr?l 5§RTf^ 

RilRfsi URUTft t etc.^* 1 

I may now refer to the modern revival of 
Brajabuli in Bengal. Of course, this does not 
imply any break in the history of Brajaboh ; 
it was cultivated throughout the centuries. 
Janamejaya Mitra (father of Rajendra Lai 
Mitra), Baftkima Chandra Chatterji (1S38-1894), 
Rajakfspa Raya (IS'iS-lSQS), and lastly, the 
greatest of these, Kabindranatha Tagore (1851- 
1941) may be mentioned among those who have 
written in it in the recent past. I shall deal 
with Rabindranstha only. 

“His (Vidyspati’s) poems and songs were 
one of the earliest delights that stirred iny 
youthful imagination and I even had tbo 


119. Ibid, p. 98. 

120. Ibid, p. 149. 

121. Ibid, p. 148. 
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privilege of setting one of them lo musio’’,^^* 
so he wrote in 1937 to B’hu Narendra Nath 
Das Vidyslaftlcara. Pandit, Mathuraprasada 
Diksita quotes^ »“ the following extracts from 
an article of Mr. Nagendra ISath Gupta in the 
Tndian Nation i Tagore Sept.nagonary supple- 
mt'ut) Sunday, Decemh- r 20, 193 i, entitled 
Maithili Poets and Babindrandth Ttg^re : 

’‘by studying the poems of the Maithil poet<, he 
ac luired a wonderful conimarul over the Maithili 
language. He was in his teens when under the 
Pseudonym <f Blmr.u shig i (Bhanu being a 
synonym fo-' R -vi'- the -in) he wrote a number 
of lyrics in the M'lithili la: guage...Rabindra NaUia 
would be the first to acknowledge the deb^ that 
he owes to the g o.t Maithii poets — Vidyfipati and 

Govinda But it ii tlioir light that has 

illuminated the genius of Ribiudra Nath Tagore 
and brought an admiring world around him," 

The Bhdnu-simha-Thdkurera Paddvali ap- 
peared in 192!-.^^^ The poet deals with the 


122. Letter to Narefuiranalhadasa quoted in Vidydpati 
Kdvydloko, 

123. Introduction to hi edition of Govinda-Giidmli^ 
Pus taka Bhandara, Lalie ris-erai. 

124. He describes Iho tiiU history of publisliirig this 
in his Mu Reminisc-^ne i (p. Klfi K) : “As I have said I was 
a keen student of the series of old Vaishnava poems 
which were being collected and published by Babu 
Akshaya Sarkar and Saroda Mitter. Their language 
largely mixed with Maithili, I found difficult to under- 
stand ; but for that very reason I took all the more pains 
to get at their meaning. My feeling towards them was 
that of some eager curiosity with w hich I regarded the 
ungenninated sprout within tlie seed, or the undiscovered 
mystery under the dust-covering of the earth. My enlhusi- 
asm was kept up w illi the hope of bringing (o lightsome 
unknow. 1 poetical ge ns, as 1 went deeper and deeper into 
the unexplored darkness of this treasure-house. 

While I was so engaged, the idea got hold of me of 
enfolding my own wriiings in just such a wrapping of 
mystery. I had heard from Akshaya Chowdhry the story 
of the English boy poet Ghatterton, Wiiat his poetry 
was like I had no idea, nor perhap<i had Akshaya Babu 
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R dha>K|^na theme without any vestige of re- 
ligious thought. Its language is Maithili, with 


himself. Had we known, the story might have lost its 
charm. As it happened the melodramatic element in it 
fired my imagination ; for had not so many been deceived 
by bis beautiful imitation of the classics ? And at last 
the unfortunate youth had died by his own hand. Leaving 
aside the suicide part, I girded up my loims to emulate 
young Chatterton*s exploits. 

One noon the clouds bad gathered thickly. Rejoicing 
in the grateful shade of the cloudy mid-day rest-house* 
I lay prone on the bed in my inner room. I wrote on a 
slate the imitation Maithili poem. 

1 was greatly pleased with it, and lost no time in 
reading it out to the first man I came across, of whose 
understanding a word of it happened to be not the 
slightest danger and who consequently could not but 
gravely nod and say, “Good, very good indeed". 

To my friend mentioned a while ago I said one day : 
"A tattered old manuscript has been discovered while 
rummaging in the Adi Brahma Samaja Library, and from 
this I hade copied some poems by an old Vaishnava poet 
named Bhanu Singha." With him I read some of ray 
imitation poems to him. He was profoundly stirred- 
“These could not have been written even by Vidyapati 
or Chandidasa'^ he rapturously exclaimed. really must 
have that manuscript made over to Akshaya Babu for 
publication.'* 

Then I showed him ray manuscript book and conclu- 
sively proved that the poem could not have been written 
by either Vidyapati or Chandidasa because the author 
happened to be myself. My friend’s face fell as he 
muttered, **Yes, yes, they are not half bad." 

When these Bhanu Singha poems were coming out 
in the B/inratt,. Dr. Nishikanta Chatterjee was in Germany. 
He wrote a thesis on the lyric poetry of our country 
comparing it .with that of Europe. Bhanu Singha was 
given a place of honour as one of the old poets, and as no 
modern writer could have aspired to. This was the thesis 
on which Nishikanta Chatterjee got his Ph.D. 

Whoever Bhanu Singha might have been, had his 
writings fallen into the hands of latter day men, I swear 
1 would not have been deceived. The language 'might 
have passed muster, for that which the old poets wrote 
in was not their motl^er tongue but an artificial language 
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few sporadic Bengali forms as usual. The poems 
number twenty only. They are on Vasanta- 
Vssana, Sunya-Eanana, Viphala-Rajam, Viraha- 
Vedans, Milana-Sajjs, Milana, VartiSi-Dhvani, 
Abhisara, Praliksa, Vyakulala, RaeaveSa, Nidra, 
Var§a, Anutapla, Vida, Dutira Prati, Samsya, 
Marana, and Ko Tuhu. 

The following poem is quoted as a speci- 
men : 

mm m^ ^ II 

fie 

ee ^ ?rT3ft 511 II 

51% (\) jgq 

5T% (^) ftfu ^ei< 

eifii ^ ii 

ef5i ^ eife ^ II 

qqe 5R3S5r ew 

% II 


varying in the hands of different authors A.ny attempt 

to test^Bhanu Singha's poems would have shown up the 
base metal. It had none of the ravishing melody of our 
anoient pipes, but only the trickle of a modern foreign 
barrel organ.’’ 
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?rr!ft 

?qTff 'T^Rf¥? 

^ 11 ' " 

Vidvaputi's fame in Bengdl, therefore, rest- 
ed on two scores; first, that he was probably 
an Old ‘Benfzali Classic’, and second, that he 
was a great ‘Vaignava singer’. Bankim and 
Tagore respected him in the first manner ; Oai- 
tanya and subsequent Vaisnavus in the second. 

(2) Assam 

In the province of Assam, Vidyspati be- 
came popular mainly as a VMisnwu singer. 
In a tour S iftkara Deva (1449- iiSS) the great 
Vaisnava reformer of Assam s.iw tlie great 
instrument that the Brajahuli or Maithili lan- 
guage had been in spreading Vaispavism, and- 
introduced it in Assam. 

It is not wholly true to say that the Braja- 
huli literature of AS'-ain is indistinguishable 
from that of BongalA^® Mr. Medhi shows many 
differences between the two.*”’ Firstly Radha 
has no place in the Assamese 'Bi a J iholi litera- 
ture ; secondly, the Assamese Brajabuli lyricists 
contemplate their state as servitude (Ddsya) while 
in Bengal it is friendship (Sakhya), even con- 
jugal love (Patipatnihhdva ; and it may be added 
lastly, Assamese writers wrote Maithili dramas 
also which were completely absent in Bengal. 

The evolution of Brajabali in Assam is duo 
mainly co the connection. 

“of the people ot Kamarapa with those of Vide ha 
(Mithila)...as also to the direct contact of Sankara 
Deva with the speakers of Maithili..., ..including 


125. History of Br^ijabdli Literature, p. 373. 

126. As Dr. Sen seems to imply in Ibid, p. 1. 

127. JKAMRUPA tX 3-4, p. 71-72, see also Hmdustcint 
1944. 
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tb6 l«arned men during his first pilgrimage in the 
fifteenth century A.D. This greit religious refor* 
mer and his followers have produced a vast Braja- 
buli Literature in Assam, only an insignificant 
part of which has just been published.”^*® 

In the history of Assamese, Brajabulii 
occupies an important place; it was able to lay 
the foundations of Assamese Literature. 

Assamese Brajabuli lyrics inspired by 
Vidyapati can be roughly divided into two 
groups— the Baragits (or the Celestial songs) and 
the Ankera Gits (songs of the dramas called 
Ankia Nats). They also have like Maithili songs 
of Vidyapati*(l) indications of the Ragas, show- 
ing that they were also meant to be sung 
actually, (2) ‘Bhanitas’, (3) Dhru-padas, (4) and 
the subject-matter is based on the story of Kfspa. 
The direct influence of Braja on the subject- 
matter of the Assamese Brajaboii poets is more 
noticeable than on that of the Bengali Brajaboh 
poets. 

The language of the Baragits is not as pure 
Maithili as that of the Ankia dramas. Not 
only are there a larger number of Brajabha^a 
words, but in them we find more changes in 
Maithili spellings and phonetics, thougli 
Maithili peculiarities still persist : such as, the 
predominance of the dentals (especially dental 
aa), the writing of ya as ja when pronounced 
as ja^ the writing of ya or va as a when pro- 
nounced as ya or va, the use of short • and 
short tt, etc. 

Traditionally the number of Baragits is 
given to be 240.^*® But the available songs 

128. JKAMRUPA VIII 4. p. 104. 

129. Ibid. X 1.2, p. 2. 

130. Dr. Banikanta Kakati mentions in his Purat^x 
As 5 amtVd 5d^<ttya, p. 58 that another tradition gives the 
number of Madhavadeva’s songs to bn >191. The Baragits 
have been edited by (a) divsnatba Bhsttaobarya .and 

j>3 
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number only 207 — of wliicli 41 (or rather 35 
only) are by ^ankaradeva, 154 by Madbavadeva, 
1 by Bsmacarana Thakura, i by Daitysri 
Thskura and 10 by PurUfOttama Thakura. 

The Baragits “have , poetic beauty, tender- 
ness of sentiment and loftiness of thought.” 
They produced a revolution in Medieval Assa- 
mese literature. Dr. Banikanta Kakati des- 
cribes this in the following words : 

snp5 ijfAr i 

'WTV 3fT«iifcR^ 3vr?r nfafiRt i 
I (Herrick) 

RRt RTR Noble 

Numbers ; eiR(?qcit Noble Numbers. 

^ qifffqcT *f 

sTi^ ’TPT »n«n?i i erfiw 311^3 

?rinqR 1 wr- 

«i;t% qq wi'T.qqr 

—>1% dla «n.qlcR; i»>i»a 

(5) Orissa 

In Orissa the earliest influence of Maithili 
is visible in the first decades of the 16t.h cen- 
tury. We know M.M. Govinda Thakura, the 
author of Pujdpradipa and Kdvyapradipa, to 
have visited Orissa, but in the main Bengalis 
acted as the source of Maithili influence in 
Orissa, For, the earliest known Brajaboli 
poem in Orissa is dedicated to Pratspa-rudra- 


(6) E&ntiram Burhabhakta. Sankaradeva’s Baragita have 
oeen edited by Rttjrnohan Natb B.A. and published by 
Assamese Provincial Sankar Sangh, I Head’ Office, P.O., 
Puranigodama, Nagaon, Ass-am. 

131. Barua — Assamese Literature (published by the 
Indian P. E. N. All-India Centre, Aryasangha, Malabar 
Hills, Bombay). 

132^ B. K. ^akati, Purai^i Assimtyd. Sdhitya, pp. 57*58, 
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dt'va (150-I-15:''2) king of Orissa. Its author was 
Rarnsnanda Bai thei famous poet and dranaatist 
of Orissa. A vivid description of his meeting 
with Caitanya is given by Dr. S kumar Sen ; 

“When Caitanyadeva started on his pilgrimage to 
the peninsuiar India, he was requested by 
Vasudeva-Sarvabhauma, one of the most reputed 
Bengali scholars of the time, to meet Kaminanda 
at Vidya-nagara Ramananda had good leputalion 
as a fine scholar and a mystic poet. The Ma^ter 
and the Mystic met on the bank of the Godavari, 
and they were mutually attracted. At evenfall 
they had a meeting at the house of the official 
when ensued a very interesting and remarkable 
discourse. This interview and intercourse has 
had an able, brilliant and full treatment by the 
masterly pen of Ersnadasa Kaviraja in the 8th 
chapter of the II BE. of the Caitanya-Carit&mrta, 
Caitanyadeva asked Raya what was the ultimate 
aim of Vaisnava religion and philosophy. Rama- 
iianda gave the obvious answer, but of course, 
the Master was not to be satisfied. Skilfully led 
onwards by the clever and penetrating questions 
of the latter, Ramananda was at last unable to 
express himself any further with the help of any 
quotations from scriptures or otherwise. Then he 
asked the Masters permission to express his 
sentiments through a poem he had written. Hardly 
two lines had been recited when Caitanya-deva was 
greatlv moved and stopped further progress of the 
recital. So far as contemporarary evidence goes 
this poem is the earliest (?) Brajabuli composi- 
tion 

This event took place at Vidyanagara on 
tlie Godavari river in 1511 or 1.512. The poem 
is quoted below : 

I 

iiT ^ II 

5 ? ^ ^ m 1 

^ JR II 

?)% II 


13*3. Sukumar Sen. op, ctt., p. 28. 
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^ «W! «rH I 

^ Rwra qT=^ II 
w f^5t ^ I 

53¥I-5*t«s II 

^5I^lf^r<T RR I 

^TRRJ^ ( «R(% O RWr 11^ ** 

Mr. Priyaranjana Sen has recently publish- 
ed a collectioti of Brajaboli poems of Raya 
Rsrainanda.^*® It contains more than hundred 
beautiful Ij rics on devotion to Ki^na and is in 
many ways far superior to the average Braja- 
bali poems. Its Maithili is mixed with Braja- 
bhasa, Oriya and Bengali. The following is 
quoted as a specimen : 

SR fvn 1 

I^rtw ijr^ n 

rR% if<: f=»R5C I 
ifwisr =^%Jr «f< II 

RtfR I 
II 

<m f §R R^«fi ^ *TS^ I 
<TiiR^ WT ir ** '* 

The peculiarities of these lyrics are that 
devotion is expressed in extremely good taste 
and that the sports of are doscribtxl at 

different hours of the day. 

Other important Orissa poets in the 16th cen- 
tury who wrote in Braja bill i areCampati Bai’*’ 


134. Ibid. 

135. Rctyd firitnftnandeta Bhanilavukta PadQvalt, pub- 
lisbed b; Manikalala Lutt, 24 Bagniari Road Calcutta, 
1352. 

136. p. 13. u • 

137. Alias ‘Sukavi Vidyapatf : Dr. Sukumar Sen, op. 
cit, pp. 15-55 and Radhamohan Thakura’a PadCtmrtasamudra, 
pp. 192-194, 
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a Mahspatra of Mahsrsja Pratsparudradeva, 
and Prataparudradeva himself. Madhavi Dssi 
(a lady), — Kanhu Dasa and MurAri are minor 
Brajabull poets who are also qnoted in “Padakal- 
pataru” and ‘'Ksmada Cintamani,” 

In the next c ntury, we find three great 
poets who contributed to Oriya Brajaboli litera- 
ture. They are Rai Damodara DSsa, Canda 
Kavi, and Yadupati Dasa. The first two flour- 
ished in the court of Ramacandra Deva I, the 
iJajapati (king) of Puri, and the last in the 
court of the Orissa ruler Narasimha Deva. All 
these poets composed songs following the foot- 
steps of Vidyapati though their language is 
more akin to the language of Candidasa.*** 

Oriya Brajabull literature is still unexplor- 
ed. It was in the main the result of contacts 
which Bengali Vai^pavas had with the people 
of Orissa. Rightly Kadhamohaii Thakura 
observes : 

?fT §4 ?rT ^ 

siffiT 3ffqi inviJ? ‘^uflcT 

7 % «3nf^ 71?;^ sft firf^ 5r3i|(?fl HivR 7)^1 

srSJTq 5iT 1 ^ " 


^i) Nepal 

Tbore was one more country where Vidyi- 
pati was a great force. In the kingdom of Nepal 
the Maithils had gained access long ago and 
had gradually introduced their vernacular in the 


138; The information contained in this paragraph has 
been supplied to me by my friend Prof, Riioal Kishore 
Misra, Orissa. 

139. Introduction to his collection of Padas, p. 113, 
(quoted by Priyaranjana Sen, RQva R&mQnandera Bhani- 
thyubta Paddvalt, Introduction, p. 9). 
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traditional Sanskrit dramas which were eus> 
tomarily acted there on all ceremonial occasions. 
It thus gradually became the court language 
of Nepal ; the Malla Kings of Nepal them- 
selves wrote after Vidyapati and induced many 
poets and musicians to do the same. An 
account of them is given elsewhere below. 

While there was so much appreciation and 
understanding of Vidyapati throughout the 
Pracyadfc^a (Eastern India), it may be noted 
that there was no notice taken cf him in the 
Madhyadesa (Hindustan or the Mid-land). 


IV 

MODERN appreciation OF VIDYAPATI 

Vidyapati Criticism 

The earliest writer to attempt an evalua- 
tion of Vidyapati on critical lines was Mr. 
Beams in the Indian Antiquary for 1873 and 
1875. Then, in 1878-9 Babu Akshay Chandra 
Sarkar of Ohinsurah published the great Prdciua 
Kdvya.Sangraha in a series of volumes and 
added to it an introduction on Vidyapati as well. 
It was, however, by the late Shards Charan 
Mitter that fresh light was thrown on his work 
in the excellent Introduction to an expurgated 
edition of Vidydpati Paddvali (1878-9). This 
Introduction was later translated by Grierson 
in the Indian Antiquary. 

It was also at this time, that Sir George 
Grierson brought out his famous Maithili 
Chrestomathy (Extra No. JBASB 1880-2) con- 
taining 82 songs of Vidyapati in correct Maithili. 
A little earlier, Mr. Rajakrishna Mukhopadh- 
ygya had declared emphatically that the real 
.Vidyapati, whose nationality people had come 
to dispute (see e.g. Raniagati Nysyaratna’s 
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“Sahitya Visayaka” 1873 : they were so much at 
home with Vid^ apati that they could not believe 
that he was not a Bengali) was a Maithila, in a 
memorable article in “Banga-Dariana”, which 
was translated into English by Mr. Beams. 
Grierson confirmed his conclusions ; Bomesh 
Chandra Dutt and Mm Kara Prasad Shastri 
later on supported him, though such persons 
as Kailash Ghosh (a g. in Bangald Sdhitya 1893) 
continue to believe the myth of Vidyapati-and- 
Capdidasa-meeting, or that of Vidyapati-and- 
Caitanya-meeting (circulated by the author of 
Advaita Prakdia\ and hold that at least the real 
Vidyapati wrote in Bengali as well (this is still 
the view of Khagendranatha Mitri'*®) 

The next stage in Vidyapati criticism was 
a natural corollary of that unhappy classifica- 
tion of Grierson which gave the impression 
that Maithili was a dialect of Hindi, the effects 
of which are not over even today. Babu Braj- 
nandana Sahaya of district Arrah was the first 
to hail him as a Hindi classic and called him the 
“Nightingale of Mlthila’* in 1908 and published 
about 400 of his songs with a long introduction 
and notes. Two years later, a Hindi edition of 
Babu JTagendranatha Gupta’s collection of 
Vidyapati’s Padas was published from the 
Indian Press, Allahabad. Henceforth all those 
who wrote on Hindi literature included Vidya- 
pati as a classic of Hindi. The earliest of them 
were the Migrabandhu who placed him in the 
Early Middle Period of Hindi and later on 
regarded him as the tenth ‘Ratna’. The next 
attempts were made by Sri Benipun in the 
introduction to his edition of Vidydpati, by 
Dr. Babu Ram Saxena in the introduction 
to his edition of the Kirtilatd^ by Dr. Janardana 
Mishra in his work on Vidydpati, by Prof. 
Kripa N^atha Mishra in the introduction to 


140» Preface to bis edition of Vidyap^ti's poeiQs, 
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Vidyapati in the Bengali portion of Kavitd 
Kaumudi, by Acharya Rama Chandra Shukla 
in his History of Hindi Literature, by Babu 
Shyamasundara Dasa in History of Hindi 
Language and Literature and by Dr. Rama 
Kumara Varma in his Critical History of Hindi. 

Meanwhile, there was considerable revival 
of Maithili in its home districts. ‘English* 
education penetrated its area with a slow pace, 
and though Maithili was not recognised, yet the 
old way of appreciating the poet by merely 
imitating and singing his songs gave way to 
sound critical scholarship. KaviSvara Canda 
Jha (1830-1907) belonged to the border line of 
the two groups. He helped Babu Nagendra- 
natha upta in his monumental task of restor- 
ing Vidyapati to his original colours. He 
collected for him songs current in Mithila, gave 
him the Bdgatargngini Ms. and helped him 
generally in interprecing the traditions con- 
nected with the life and work of the poet. This 
is why Babu Nagendranatba Gupta’s introduc- 
tion to Vidyapati contains most of the valuable 
things otherwise difficult to collect. The next 
generation of Vidyapati scholars included Mm. 
Parameshwara Jha, Mm. Muralidhara Jha, 
Mm. Mukunda Jha BakhSiand Pandit Cefanatha 
Jha, but they could not add many things to 
what the Kavifivara had done. Shivanandan 
Thakur discovered an altogether new set of 
Vidyapati’s songs and his work on Vidyapati’s 
language marked a new stage. Other workers 
in the held are Rajapan4ita Baladeva Mishra, 
Harinandana I'hakur ‘Saroja’, Babuaji Mishra, 
Mm. Balakrishna Mishra, Mm. Dr. Umesha 
Mishra, Babu Narendranatha Dasa, Ramanatha 
Jha, Dr. Subhadr.a Jha, Surendra Jha ‘Surnan’ 
and Ishanatha Jha. The pr 3 aent Maharajsdhi- 
raja of Darbhanga started a Vidyapati Prize 
in the Maithili Sshitya Parisad (Darbhanga), 
and Harivansha .lha has organised the ‘Vidya- 
pati Smfiraka Bamiti', With the efforts of 
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Narendranatha Dasa, Vidygpati Aniiiv’ersary 
has come to be celebrated regularly since 1929. 

Reviei^ of Work Done 

(1) Vidydp(iti*s nationality 

A mong the topics on which discussion has 
centred so far this is no longer in dispute. 

(2) His Date 

Fortunately we have very much more de- 
finite information rewarding him than about 
many Indian poets. The Ms. of Bhdgavata 
copied by him bears a date which was 
variously read as 309 La. Sam. (Gands 
Jha and Nagendranatha Gupta), 349 La. Sara. 
(B. Sahaya) or 389 La. Sam. (Jivanatha Bay). 
Ramanatha Jha, and I myself have worked 
out and seen that it is 309 La. Sam.'*> La. 
Sam. has been another source of discussion ; all 
views are summarised in History of Bengal (Vol. 
1), Dacca University, though I believe that the 
La. Sam. is a lunar calender and has only 360 
days in a year and therefore in every 73 years, 
there should be a difference of 360 days in giving 
a La. Sam. Thus, if to-day it is La. Sam. 837 
with a difference of 11.09 years from the Christ- 
ian Era, at the time of Vidyspati it must have 
been a difference of 1119 years from the Christ- 
ian Era. The genuineness of the copper-plate 
grant of Bispi, of the date “ anala-randhra- 
kara ” in a poem,^*® of the references to 

141. See "Vidyapati'Ea Hatha-Ea Likhala Bbagavata,'* 
BhSratt I, (reprinted in Mathili 'Gadya Ma^i&sQ, Mitra 
Mandala. Lahetiaserai), and Maithili (Ms Magazine pub- 
lished from Isahapura, Darbhanga.) 

142. JBASS XVIII Ft. 1 p. 96, and photo in JASB 
1895, Aug. (Frooeeding^s.) 

143. Poem given <in Eha^ndranatb Mitra, Vidva^ 
’"pati, p. 340. 

24 
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Maithila personalities and the validity of evi- 
dences based on . traditions have all been dis- 
puted. Dr. Shahidullah has recently gathered 
tnost of those points, but he has ignored the 
native evidences.'** Shivanandana Thakura 
has too complacently quoted from the Brahma- 
Vaivarta Purdna to prove a tradition that has 
been able to show that, the poet died in 
October 1448.**® 

(3) Sis Ancestorp and Life History 
Barring his connection with Jyotirisvara, 
the author of Varna- liatndhnra, most of the facts 
have been now ascertained. There are, how- 
ever, certain minor points in the chronology 
of the Oinivara Dynasty (with which he was 
intimately associated) still undecided, as 
evidences are few. Pt. Ramanatha Jha has 
finally summarised all known facts about bis 
ancestors.**® 


(4) His Beligious Views. 

Deluded by the Bengali interpretation of 
VidyipatPs songs, Grierson found all his Radha- 
Kfsiilia songs to be Vaispava Hymns or Bha~ 
jans.^*’’ Mm. Haraprasad Sastri **® and, earlier. 
Nagendranatha Gupta emphatically declared 
that he was not a Vai^pAvn at all.**® Pt, Rama- 
natha Jha*®® has given a detailed summary 
of almost all the possible arguments ; (1) In his 
own land Vidyspati’s devotional songs are not 
those on Kf^pa but Siva. (2) Vaispava Bhajans 


144. IHQ, VII. 

145. See above f. n. 42 and 43. 

146. Published in Mthira, 1945. 

147. See Maithili Chreatomath^ 

148. Introduction to KtrtilatQ. 

149. Introduction to Vidyiptoi. 

150.. Maithili Gadya Saniraha III [(published by 
jtfaithili Sahitya Parisad, Darbhanga.) 
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are not liked by the common folk in MitbilS, if 
they need them they borrow from Sordasa and 
Tulsidasa. Maithili Vaiepava poems are very 
few and have been never popular beyond the 
small number of Vai?pava Sadhus. (3) Only a 
few of his songs refer directly to Lord Krfpa, and 
may be in those songs where any reference is 
made, it is perhaps to ‘Krftta’ coloured Maharaja 
Siva-Singha and his consort. (4) His songs are 
intended to bo love songs for which Jayadeva 
and the Bhdgavata supplied the Kr?oa legend as 
suitable material. (5) Caitanya the founder of 
‘Parakiya Vai?oava bhava* was born 100 years 
‘after’ Vidyapati ; it is true that he was inter- 
pi't ted as a Vaispava by Caitanya and his 
followers but that does not prove that he- 
was a Vaisnava. (fi) The copy of Srimad- 
hhdgavata made by the poet is similarly no proof 
that he was a Vaispava. The poet was in a 
sorrowful mood, his friend Maharaja §iva 
Singha had disappeared for an indefirxite period, 
and he copied it probably to atone for having 
written amorously of Lord Kf^na. (I differ from 
this last interpretation for several reasons. The 
existe^nce of an unusually large number of songs 
with Siya-Singha and Lakhima in the Bhanita 
becomes defficuU to account for in the very 
short period of about six years of the reign of 
6iva-Singha ; and the necessity of using the 
Bhdgavata us a source of inspiration might 
easily explain liis long occupation of copying 
the Bhdgavata. There is, however, nothing 
essentially wrong in Vidyapati having been 
copying devotedly a Purana while he might at 
tiie same time have been composing love songs 
in the manner of Jayadeva on Kyspa’s love story. 
In this connection, it is but meet to remember 
that in the Kirttipatdhahe considerd the Krspava- 
tara as iw life of earthly enjoy meat primarily 


151. See above f.n. 66 and tbo text thereof. 
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(5) Sis Authentic Padas 

Grierson'** and Dr. Subhadra Jha'*“ and 
(finally) Dr. B. B. Majumdar'** have analysed 
the Bbanltas of Vidyspati in the most exhaustive 
manner. Dr. Majumdar concludes that poems 
with the titles ‘KaviSekhar’. ‘Sekhara', ‘Campati’ 
or *Eaviranjana’ are not by Vidyapati. The au- 
thentic finds of Vidyapati’s poems are those des- 
cribed in these three articles, and those published 
by Ramanatha Jha,'*® and those oofleoted by 
Rajapapdita Baladeva Mishra'*®. During my 
recent visit to Nepal I discovered a fresh antho- 
logy of Maithili poems which contains about 
to songs of Vidyapati. There has been so far 
no attempt to amend the text already in band. 
With the knowledge of Vidyapati’s handwriting 
on such a large scale, much could be done in 
this respect. Some of the readings have been 
analysed by Narendranatha Dasa'*’ and Shiv'a- 
riandana Thakura'*® but more careful work is 
necessary. By far the best edition of Vidapati 
still remains to be that of Nagendranatha Gupta 
which has now been re-edited by Amulyacarana 
yidyabhusana and Khagendranatha Mitra 
along with poems from the “Mithiiagita 
Sangraha.” It, however, excludes Shivanan- 
dana Thakura’s, R. Jha’s and my finds. 


152. lA XIV p. 188. 

153. Seeker April. 1942, 

154. JBORS XXVIII pt. iv p. 406, 

Id.'). JOJBl 11 iv pp, 403-416. 

156. Before hioi MM Muralidhara Jha, Pt. Chetaiia. 
tha Jba, MI\1 Paraineshvara Jha and known MM Mukunda 
Jha are known to have also oolleoted the poems of Vjdyk- 
pati. 

157. Appendix to Vidy6vaU K&wdl6ka by.N. JDas. 

158. Mah&bau VidydpaU, published by. Pu&taka 
Bbandara, Patna. 
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(6) Aesthetic Estimate of Vidydpati 

That he has been naturalised in Bengali and 
Hindi is enough proof that he is a master singer. 
But there have been different views regarding the 
most permanent part of his work, i'o Grierson, 
he is great because of his Radha Kr^pa Bhajans ; 
to Mm. Haraprasada Sastn, he is great because he 
is a Sanskrit scholar, and (in his mother tongue) 
a supreme poet of earthly love; toMM.Dr.Umesha 
Mishra he is a court poet who writes of love in his 
youth but turns to devotional songs of Siva and 
Sakti in later age ; to the common-folk of Mitbila 
he is a great singer who gave them the best and 
the largest number of ‘occassional’ songs ; and 
to the lover of poetry, he appears to be great, 
because he is able to seize and re-create moments 
of highest experience in words, full of emotive 
and associative values. 

There has been a very large amount of ap- 
preciation in Histories of Bengali Literature 
and various Journals such as ‘Bengal Magazine’, 
‘Indian Antiquary’, ‘Search-light’ and ‘Indian 
Nation’ etc. (English) ; ‘Bharati’, ‘Anusan- 
dhana’, ‘Udayaua’, ‘Sahitya’, ‘Janmabbunii’, 
‘Pratibha*, ‘Sahitya Samhita’, ‘Bangadarsaua’ 
(whiph published many of his poems too), *Mana- 
si’ etc. (Bengali);, ‘Lekhamala’, ‘Madhuri’, 
‘Sahitya Sandefia’ etc. (Hindi) , ‘Mithilamihira’, 
‘§ri-Maithili’, ‘Mithila, ‘Bharati’, ‘Mithila- 
mitra’ etc. (Maithili). Comparative criticism 
has been attempted by Narendranatha Dasa and 
Shivanandana Thakura. Shivanandana Thakura 
discusses separately some of Vidyapati’s similes 
and Alankiras. A proof of his power of pithy 
expression and wide popularity is given by MM. 
Dr. Umesha Mishra’s long list of Vidyapati’s 
proverbs. The appreciation of Mm. Haraprasad 
Sastri (in the introduction to bis edition of 
Sirttilatd) is in several respects still uiisurpassed. 

There has not been any extensive work done 
in determining the quality, the force, and the 
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background of his imagery. Nor has there been 
any psychological and social explanation of the 
feeling behind his poetry. There is a great 
necessity to study his sources, to publish the 
authentic Padas in chronological order, to deter- 
mine what is exactly meant by the Vidyapati 
Tradition and to explain his technique. Of 
course, these must be done before we can have a 
glimpse of the intellect and personality of the 
man as revealed in his poems. 

(7) Vidy6.pah'$ Portrait 

There has not been much discussion on this 
subject. 6rim5na Kanhaiyaji and Sri Upendra 
Mahsrathi are said to have been interested in 
this. Barring Babu Bholalala Das,'®® there has 
been no serious attention given to it, even when 
we know how a poet dressed in his days (from the 
Varnaratnahara) ; a large number of oral tradi- 
tion regarding his life ; the village, the home, 
the Kuladevats and various other things which 
Vidyapati used. There was an attempt to give a 
semblance of Vidyapati in a ‘scandalous’ film, 
on his life. 

(S) His Language and Prosody 

Among several things that remain to be 
said about Vidyapati are ; (1) full philological 
description of the language of Vidyapati. 
Shivanandana Thakura'*® attempted this on the 
basis of his own finds only ; B. K. Chatterji 
did not care to work on original sources, and 
Dr. Subhadra Jha’s work is not yet out ; (‘j) a 
detailed discussion of Vidyspati’s prosody and 
(3) a complete History of Mithila School of 
music which Vidyapati perfected. 

159. Article in Mihtra 1941. 

160. Vidv&patt Kt (published a.s part . of 

‘Mabakavi Vidyapati* by S. Thakura). 

161. Journal of Department of Letters, Calouita 
Univereity. 
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Conclusion 

We have seen above the chequered career 
that the fame of Vidyspati had during the 
ages. We have not discussed the fame he has 
enjoyed as one of the most respected Dharraa- 
§58tra Kaibandhikas but we have seen how he 
has been regarded as a principal poet 'musician 
of the grade of Jayadeva in his own country, 
how he came to be revered as a Vaispava saint 
in Bengal' and other countries, and how only 
recently we have begun to study him seriously 
as a great poet. We have also seen how the 
early discussions were occupied with calling 
him a Bengali or a Hindi poet, how he was 
re>established as a Maithili poet, how his 
authentic verses were discovered, how his life 
history was reconstructed, how he was found 
to be a “smartta pafioadevopssaka” more truly 
described as a devotee of Siva and Sakti than a 
devotee of Vi?nu and how his poetic characteris- 
tics have been studied or neglected. Happily we 
have now a very large number of bis authentic 
poems and we have passed the age of idle idola- 
tory of the poet. The time has come when we 
should concentrate on his work on modern 
lines of criticism. This should not mean any 
abatement of our efforts in finding out new 
facts and new texts or in editing and pub- 
lishing the unpublished works of the poet. 

There is every justification for the early 
boast of the poet that his poetry cannot be 
adversely criticised/ •• it readily charms the 
hearts of the cultured, or for the remark that 
“After all Vidyspati, Kabira, Mlrsbsi, TulsidSsa 
and Kanaka have become the poets not merely 
of Maithili, Hindi, (Gujarati), or Punjabi but 


163. KtrtUlatd (Dr. Ssksena’s edition) p. 4. 
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of India, or for the praises that Remain 
Rplland, Coomsra Swamy, Tagore and a host 
of others have voluntarily showered upon his 
verses. I shall close this chapter which has 
already gone very much beyond its limits with 
the following remark of Rai Bahadur Dinesha 
Chandra Sen, the famous Historian of Bengali 
Literature : 

**No other person in the world, not even my brother, 
sister, or wife has given me suoh joy as these two 
lyrio poets (Vidyapati and Oandidasa) have 
done.’'i«* 


163. Pannikar in The Golden Book of Tagore, p. 194, 
(quoted in Vidydioati Kdvydldka p. 978). 

164. Quoted in Vidydpdli Kdvydleika p. 15. 
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(ONTfiHPOBABlES AND SUCCESSORS OF VIDYAPATI 
(c. 1400-c. 1700) 


INTRODUCTORY 

The extant literature of this period is found 
in two kinds of repositories : (1) the antholo- 
gies (or stray finds) of lyrics, and (2) the 
anthologies of Ragas and Ragipis. There is no 
doubt that a large number of poets are now 
irretrievably lost to us, but recent investiga- 
tions have enabled us to get a general idea of 
quite a few of them. 

(1) Anthologies of Lyfics— are of two classes: 
(1) those which form part of “Vidyspati- 
Padav^lis” and (2) those which are independent 
works. 

Of the former class, (A) Nagendranatha 
Gupta’s find “TARAUNI PALM-LEAF MS” 
deserves first notice. It was the earliest 
authentic anthology of this period that was 
discovered. It is said that 

"a Brabmana of Deoghar (S(antbal) P(arganna) ) 
belonging' to Vidyapati's facaily presented this Ms. 

to tbe late Bipin Bebari Obusb. and Mobini , 

Moban Datta, a Munsif, then stationed at Bamas- 
tipur, borrowed it from...tbe late Purona Cbandra 
Qbosb and banded it over to tbe late Justioe 
Saradaobaran Mitra, wbo again lent it to 
NIagendra) N(atba) Q(upta)"^ 


1. JBOBS XXVIII pt. iv, p. 416. 

25 
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Nagendranatha records a tradition which 
makes the scribe of this Ms. to be a great- 
grandson of Vidyapati. It is also pointed out 
that this Ms. was originally found along with 
the Ms. of Srimad'Bhdgavat in Vidyspati*s own 
hand. At any rate, the appearance of the Ms. 
was 300 years old and it may be relied upon as 
a fairly authentic source. Its compiler’s 
name is unknown as the Ms. was incomplete. 
Unfortunately, the Ms. was lost from the 
Calcutta University Library. All that we have 
now left of it is found in the published edition 
of Vidyapati’s poems by Nagendranatha 
Gupta. It seems that the Ms. originally 
“contained more than 100 poems written by 
poets other than Vidygpati.”® 

MM. Haraprasad ^astri’s find, the so- 
called “ NEPAL MS. of VIDYAPaTI-PADA- 
VALl*’ is “believed to have been copied in the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century, though 
its script is almost similar to (that of) the Kai- 
paparvath of the Mahdhhdrata, copied in 1147 
A.D.”® It contains poems of thirteen poets 
other than Vidyapati. Dr. Subhadra Jha has 
been permitted to publish this Ms. by the Nepal 
Government and it is understood that he has 
prepared its press copy. Two photographic 
copies of it are available at the Patna Univer- 
sity Library and the Patna College Library. 

(C) Shivanandana Thakura’s find “RAMA- 
BHADRAPUBA PALM-LEAF MS.” is a 
comparatively recent discovery. Mr. Thakura 
got it from Vispulila Sastri. The Ms. is unsigned 
.and undated, but appears to be about 300 years 
old. It has been published by the Maithili 
Sahitya Parijad (Darbhanga). Only two poems 

a. Ibid. 

S. Ibid, p. 408 and Dr. Subhadra Jha in Seeker for 
April, 1943, pp. 96-30. 
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in it are definitely known to be by 
but 24 Padas bearing no Bhanits may be either 
by Vidyapati or by others. The present Me. 
has only 29 per cent of the leaves of the com- 
plete work which appears to be rather an 
anthology of Bagas than that of lyrics. The Ms. 
is in the Bihar Research Society (vide JBBS 
XXX . V pts. 1 and 2, pp. 28-32, article by Dr. B. 
Majupadar on this MS.) 

(D) Lastly, Bamsnstha Jha's find "RAJ 
LIBRARY MS.” is a slender thing. It has 
been critically edited in the JGJRI*. It con- 
tains one song by Lakhiminatha and one anon- 
ymous incomplete song. 

Of the latter class, the most important 
work is (A) MM. Haraprap.ada Sastri’s and Dr. 
P. 0. Bagohi’s find ‘‘BHASl-GITA MS.— (A)”. 
It is a remarkable collection of Maithili songs 
in the Nepal Durbar Library. It was probably 
compiled by Bhupatindra-Malla (1695-1722). Dr. 
Bagchi says that it contains 81 poems only. 

1 have, however, found another Ms. of this 
work in the Library of Rsjaguru Hemaraja 
Sharma of Nepal, which contain 173 poems. 
This second Ms, which we may call “BHASA.- 
GITA MS. — (B)”, is fresh in appearance and has 
99 poems in one hand-writing and 74 poems in 
another hand-writing. There are 8 identi- 
fiable poets and a few anonymous poets repre- 
sented in this anthology. 

(B) Next comes the present writer’s find 
‘‘KAMSA-NARAYANA-PADAVALI”. It con- 
. tains 146 poems of about 24 poets including 
Vidyapati. It is preserved in Rajaguru Hema-* 
raja Sharma’s Library (Nepal). No name of the 
compiler or the date of compilation is found 
in the MS. The Ms. is in fairly beautiful 
Tirhuta and appears to be 20o years old. 


4- Vol. 11 part 4 pp. 403-416. 
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(0) Lastly, we learn of two poets from the 
stray finds of Cetanatha Jha, quoted in his 
introduction to Umapati’s Pdrijdta^harana. 

(2j Anthologies of Mnsio-^Bve three. The 
most imnortaut of them is Looana's Bdga- 
tarangini (o. 1681).* It is fully described at the 
appropriate place below. Other works are 
IjOCAOlA' s Edgasangitasangraha^ (which we have 
not been able to discover) and Jagajjyotirmalla’s 
Sangitacandra^ which quotes some vernacular 
songs. 


II 

CONTEMPORABIE8 OF VIDYAPATI 
(c. 1400-c. 1527) 

In describing poets who are Vidyapati’s 
contemporaries, a large number of poets who 
are known to us simply as dramatists have 
not been taken into consideration here. Only 
those poets figure here who have written in- 
dependent poems in addition to dramas. 
Besides, it has not been possible to iollow 
chronological sequence very strictly ; where 
it is difficult to assess the sequence correctly, 
names have been arranged alphabetically. 

1. Amxtaiara* 

He was the well-known son of Candrakara 
Kiyasiha, the minister of Maharaja Sivasiihha 
(1413-1416), a descendant of dridharadssa 


5. Published from Baj Library, Darbhanga. 

6. Referred to in BT, p. 36. 

7. Nepal Cat. p. 260-3. 

8. One poem in BT, p. 85 ; two poema in 8. Nos, 68 
and 83 ; two poems in N, Nos. 175 and 179. 
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(o. 1097).” The Bhanitas of his poems indicate 
that he was a contemporary of Vidyapati, 
divasiitiha and Bhairavasiitiha (1446?- 1482?)'® 
The poet Vidyapati is said to have paid compli- 


9. The famous minister of Ns.nyadeva, (See— JBORS 
IX p. 303), of the BaUini family of Kar^a Eayasthas. His 
geneology has been thus given by Bholalaladasa (Vibhuti 
I. 7. p. 15) ; 


^Tidhara (o. 1097) 

His descendant Saryakara Tbakura (contemporary 
of Maharaja Harisiihhadeva o. 1324 ; helped him to 
organise the Pafiji System). 

His son Candrakara 

I 

His son Amftakara 


r 


1 


and Nityakara Kayastha 


His sons Vijayakara 

I ^ ! 

His grandson Eronakara | ^ 

(c. 1527) ’ His sons (i) Vetu and(2) Narahati 

I who became 

His descendant ministers in 

Raghunandanad^sa Eutoh Raj 

(died 1945) 


5rf^RT H 11 (RT p. 85) 

sreqr 551 w || (a No. 68) 

« 

® 5iT!r 11 (8, No. $8) 

. ^(Srhis hiatus may be Sivasirfiha. as one of his queens 
is known to have been oalieci Madhumati. and as Amrta- 
kara was so muob interested in the fortunes of Sivasiibha's 
family e) 
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meuts to his qualities of head and heart in 
glowing terms : 

i 

m «ii| ^ ^ si^Tftw I 
?rfcl5^ fiR% iflf II 

«RWW RTf tRC gSTTTI I 

3^ wftw WfiRPW II” ^ 1 

Canda Jha describes'* the great service 
he rendered to Sivasimha’s family in its hour 
of need. He went to Patna and succeeded in 
inducing the Imperial Officer to re-instate the 
Bajs of Tirhut at Bachaur in Parganna Padms. 
He seems to have lived on to the days of 
Maharsja Bhairavasimha. It is possible that 
he was a “ popular poet •’ as Dr. Mazumdar 
asserts'* but it seems, however, that he was 
primarily a man of affairs, not a man of letters. 
His extant poems are love poems which might 
have been written for the pleasure of the court 
in imitation of Vidyspati. 

2 . Gandrakald.^* , 

Locana quotes the single extant poem 

(v) (N, No. 175) 

(i) (N, No. 179) 

We have no reason to doubt that Amrtakarat Amia* 
kara oould be written in Early Maithili poetry as 
or and henoe all these names refer to the same 

person. 

11. NarendranathacUsa, Vidy&pati KQvytlloka. Intr. p. 
W 

IS. Appendix to the Maithili translation of Purufa 
Partkft by OandH Jha. 

13. JBOB8 XXVIll pt. iv p. 410. 

14. RTp.5A 
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of Gandrakala and says ** ffk (•.«. 

this is a poem of Vidyapati’s daughter.imlaw). 
We learn from Pafiji records that Vidyapati 
had three sons — Harapati, Narapati and 
Vscaspati. It is likely that Candrakala was 
the wile of Harapati. She seems to have been 
well-versed in Sanskrit. Her extant poem 
is mixed with Sanskrit — an example of that 
kind of bilingualiam which is common in 
Mithila.'* The poem is quoted to illustrate 
Pritikari Ragipi^® : 

SVRftwtsuH II 

?l II 

*?R i 

3^'lsiq!fkJif%qtRr«BlJT5r qifii ll 

gqr%?» *mjr wre || 


15. *See e,g. the poem on Gahga by Vidyapati (Khagen- 
dranatha Pada No. 978) and new find of Pt. R. Jba (JQJRl 
August 1945) and verses in mixed language in Vtds)&karas6- 
hasakarh eto. 

16. RT p 53 ; 1 have in my possession another text 
of this poem in about hundred and fifty years old Ms : 

fMfwnJi iRft P»»?RRg i 

gR RiRRSf® ftRiRT 'SvwlqHJi, 

qT|3»Ji m ^ gHq i 

SRft ?R 

gRfItsr ^wr qftRvT 5n?r y*? fq^FcRg i 
gflwn wqn ft«n3 Pifi^ 

fR I H lI ^ I gRRRR I 
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fife f?1T W*IT ft% i 

?Nn !l 

qw^ i 

qqsi qwq> li 

?rT?R^R WR i?qf^ «rK qqfq ii 
fii3?f g^qft w ?rqiS’^*i3qRftqg i 

^ ^fii giq^gfiiq *ir qf^% II 
q=qq w «r *«q i 

^«F?rT I q^sr Rfq^ qrqq ii 

8. Earapati^' 

Harapati was probably the eldest son of 
Vidyapati and is perhaps the same as the 
author of a manual of Jyoti§a Sastra, Vyavahd- 
rapradipikd^^. In that work he calls himself 
as “Mudrahastaka” (Keeper of the Royal 
Seal ?) and explains difficult lines by giving 
equivalent Maithili verses. There is another 
Jyoti§a work, Daivajna-bdndhava^^y which is 

iR qqq^ qqq 3qq< qqq qfir qtsirs^, 
q*R *Fq qs^c qfq q^vr qgf i 
sqqiRj qqq %qqg, 

qqq fqftr fqftr qjqq? qRqqiq qqR.q l 
s^qsrqj^qT qqqq?T gqhf^^, 
wiRqR qqR gj^ft qw qqf fisaif i 
fttsgq gsqft qq 5^^ qtq^ S^i qprqq*!, 
irfir qjq 4lqq «qjRq^gq fq fq? <fliqi ^ 1 
Nfir ^Ciq ftqt? qftq» S5fi[ qi 
qw qift qq^ fqf^q qR qif%% 1 

qq q^ ^ qRS^ q^Sqiq^ qi^fq^, 
qqrqf^rr I qqq gqdt ^iqRiqq qr^q^ I 

17. Poem quoted by Dr. UineHba Mibhra. Vidydpati 
Th&kura, 1st End. p. 89. 

18. Baman^tha Jha, ‘*Ftd>'dp(itt Thdkura-ka Varhia” 
Mihira 1945 ; MMC 111 p. 419. 

19. MMO 111 p. 169-175. 
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also reputed to be his work. The author’s name 
in the extant Ms. of this work, however, is 
given as Haradatta. 

4. Bhdnu Kain*° 

His name is familiar to us as a literary 
oritic in Sanskrit and a writer of fine Sanskrit 
verses. Obviously, he was a contemporary of 
Oandra-Siiliha step-brother of Maharaja Bhai- 
ravasiitiha (1446? — 1482?), who died without 
leaving an heir. The queen of this Candrasiitiha 
is known to have patronised the great Smrti 
work Vivddacandra^^ of Misaru Mi§ra. Vidya- 
pati has also mentioned the name of Candra. 
siitiha in his Durg&bhaTdutarangini**. 

The date of this Bhanu is, therefore, quite 
certain. But as regards his identity there are 
certain doubts. There are two Maithila authors 
known as ’’Bhanu MiSra” in the family of 
Sodarapura. They are distinguished in Panji 
as»» : 

(a) Bhanu Mifira, eon of ViSo Mi§ra (Soda- 
rapura Kataka Mulaka) , and 

tb)*MM. Kaviraja Bhanudatta Mi sra (Soda- 
rapura Sarisava Mulaka), author of several 
Sanskrit works of Sahitya Sastra, such as 
Basamanjari, Based aranginl, Ba$a-Pdrijdta and 
Eumdra-Bhdrgavlya-Oampd. His family tree 
is as follows : 


. 20. N. Pada 224 with 

Qpqil V’ in Bhanita and published by N.Q. aS Pada 322. 

21. Published. 

22. End Verse 3. 

23. ^e Mihira, June 9. 1945, and Jane 16, 1945. 

24. Introduptiop to VlDYil^ARA p. 10 and SINGH 
p. 129 : but see also SINGH pp. 117 and 118, 

26 
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Ratne^^yara 

Sure^vara (dodarapura-gramop&rjaka) 
MM. Viivanatba 

I 

Maho. Ravinatha 

I 

Bhavanatha alias Ayaci Dobe 


MM. Sankara Mabo. Mahadeva*^ 

(Dbakka*Eavi) Ganapati 
Bbanudatta 

Janudatta (whose grand- 
daughter’s son Oanga* 
nanda (o. 1616«1685) 
wrote Bhj-ngad&ta). 

Tais ‘Bhanu’ i8 also known as *‘Bhanu” or 
“Bhtinukara Kavi" in Anthologies of Sanskrit 
poems**. His date is round about 1350-1450* “ 
which fits in with that of Oandrasimha. 

It is, therefore, almost certain that the 
Maithili poet Bhanu is identical with the second 
Bhanu who was both an aesthetician and a 
poet. 


5. Qajasimha^^ 

It appeals that Gajasimha was a contem* 
porary of a ruler named Furu$ottamadeva, 


25. Erishnamaohari, History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, p 774, Eane, Histary of Alahkttrai&stra p. and 
8. E. De, Sanskrit Poetics I p. 241. 

26. RT three poems pp. 58-59, 68 and 72 ; one TPMS ; 
OneENP. Bhanitas ; 

(0 JpWl, 8ft ’t1< I 

^ W 511% giiW II (RT p. 58-59) 

(r) ^ ^ *14 % I 

5WI44 efi *:< dlft ^4144 fkf I II CRT. p. 68) 
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husband of Asamati Devi. We know of two 
Purusottamadevas before Locana (who quotes 
Gajasimha’s poems) : — (1) Puru§ottama alias 
Garudanarsyana, eon of Maharaja Bhai- 
ravasimha (i446?-l*82?) and queen Jaya,*’ who 
is praised by Vacaspati Mi^ra II and who is 
said to have died without leaving an heir. 
(2) Maharaja Puru?ottama Thakura (1617-1626) 
Under the circumstances, it is probable that 
Gajasithha flourished under tiie first Puruso- 
ttama. 

A poem in Bdgatarangini*^ seems to indi- 
cate that there was one ‘Kumara’ Sri Gajasiih- 
ha as well, whom the poet knew. Indeed the 
poem with Gajasimha in the BhanitS from 
“TARAUNI PALM.LEAF MS” also refers to 
one Gajasimhadeva, husband of Hasinidevi, with 
whom Vidyspati was acquainted.*® If the latter 
poem is correctly quoted by Nagendranatha 
(jupta, then there is a great possibility of 
Vidyspati being a close contemporary of the 
poet Gajasimha. 

The poetic qualities of Gajasimha's lines 
are in many ways remarkable. There is charm 
and fljiency in their movement. There is a 
tender suggestion of the mood of weariness in 
the following Viraha-Pada ; 

ftwsr, sh frw dft i 

(^) vi at Haq wjri ^ | 

RT. p. 72 ). 

(v) wat ftunfir ( l )nsr tq %«t 1 

qflt naWt li (TPMS Pada 418) 

(Vl) Merely (K. N. P, No. 95). 

27. ^INGH p. 76 ; or aooording to BAEH^E (p. 540 
f.n.) BfhaddatU Devi. Also see Patna University Journal 
No. 2, pp. 15 and 17. 

28. See above f. u. 26, . 
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3^ «R»Tfir ^ StHW I 

’ift siTfir % It 

(to 3%, wt ^ ^f?r jwfit I 

^ ?*?, 9ft ?T?«l ft9TT *fR sftiiwt II 
g!iq«r, 9ft ^JK I13l1%5 I 

9»t w ^ 5 FTIW «sft naifirc 11“® 

6. Rudradhara^° 

Rudradhara may be identified with Rudra> 
dhara Upadhyiya the author of Pu$pams1s, 
(MMOIIp.,®) Sraddhaviveka, Var^akrtya, Vrata 
paddhati, ^uddiiiviveka etc. (MMC. I) He was 
the son of Lakgnnidhara and the younger brother 
of Haladhara. “He quotes the duddhipradipa and 
the ^raddhapradipa (works of Sankara MiSra) 
though the latter may be the work of Vardha* 
mana.” 

His poem is quoted 'n “NEPAL MS. OF 
VIDYiPATI PADAVALI” No. 270 (Bhanita 
9i(^ 9jrsR «i5 >n5t ). 

7. Kavirdja {Bhikhdri Misra) 

It appears that Kaviraja was a general title 
of poets. Therefore, it cannot be said definitely 
as to who is the person or persons whom we 
know in the Anthologies merely as ‘Kaviraja’. 
There are, however, some definite indications 
which might be considered. 

29. RTpp. 58-69. 

30. Note MMC II (pt. 1) p. 24 and also MMO II (pt, 3) 
p. 124. The poems in KNF of this poet have these Bha- 

nitsis : 

(0 No. 74 9WJifir ^ qfir (sinh I 

No 85 9A’I|9I99* not as Bhanita but as 

a separate coin men t. 

(<) No., 112 «(^ I 
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‘Kavirija* refers in a poem to the htisband 
of Asamati Deyi as his patron. Now, we know 
of one Asamati Devi to be the queen of Puru§o- 
ttama alias Garudanarsyana, son of Bbairava- 
simha (? 1446-? 1482). 

But in another song ‘Kaviraja’ seems to 
refer to one Sundafa Deva as his patron. Of 
course, there he might as well mean his own 
name to be ‘Sundara Deva.’ But if it refers to 
a patron, then there is a possibility of Mabaraja 
Purufottama Thakura (1617-1627) and Maharaja 
Sundara Thskura (1641-1668) as being his 
patrons. 

I have, however, found it expressly mention- 
ed in the “KAMSANiRiYANA PADAVaLI” 
that one Bhikhari MiSra used ‘Kaviraja’ as his 
pen-name in the Bhanitas of his vernacular 
poems.** We do know of one Bhikhia Misra 
or Bhikhai as a Maithila poet in an Anthology 
of Sanskrit verses. •• 

It is, nevertheless, quite possible that all 
these poets may be different poets. 

8. Da^dvadhana (Thdkpra) *“ 

I^iterally Dasavadhana means “any person 

31. Pwrft (KNP No. 85) 

32. VIDYAKARA, verses 721 and 737. Of oourse, it is 

asBumed that Orf^T, all aro diHerent 

forms of the same naiue* It may be pointed out, however* 
that there is one Kaviraja also quoted in VIDYA.KARA 
but Dr. Mishra indentifios him with a oourt-poet of 
Lak^mana Sen (Introduotion, p. 4). 

33. * Four poems with Bhanitas : a 

(0 glH iPR i 

Jig vfk ^ juk giRi ji 

(RT, p.86.) 

(Y) 9m|J| §???: w anSKKNP No. 34.) 

(<) as Comment (KNP No. 100). 

(v) N. O. 120 has 914^ in BhaniU. 
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who can attend to ten or more things simulta- 
neously”. Nagendranatha Qupta took 'DasSva* 
dhsna* to be a title of Vidyapati. There is, 
however, no doubt that it refers to a different 
poet. I have found in “Karhsa-Narayaiaa- 
Padavali Ms.” DaSavadbana called as DaSava- 
dhana Thakura.** This makes it possible to 
identify him among several DaS^vadhSnas 
known in contemporary Mithiia. 

There are two DaSivadhana Thakuras of 
this period.®® Their family tree is given below : 

(a) Of the family of Mandara Ararid ; 

Dbfre^vara (or Dhtra) Thakura. 
(Contemporary of Maharaja Harisiifihadeva o. 1321. His 
cousin was married to Obusauta Vaifi^ltya Ravikara 
Tbakura, the daughter's son of Mahavarttika- 
Naibandhika Dhtre[^Vara ancestor of Vidjapati 
Tbakura.) 

I 

Madhava Tbakura 

I 

Kirttipati (or Elrto) Tbakura 
Bucipati Tbakura 

Narapati Tbakura “Dasavadhana” . 

(b) Of the family of Baherddi : 

Karahari Tbakura (Contemporary of Maharaja 
Harisiifiba c. 1384) 

I 

Varaha Tbakura 

I 

Bhanukara Tbakura 

I 

Maho. FrajSakara (or Fagfl) Tbakura 

I 

Batnakara ” Dasavadbana” Tbakura 
(He* married bis grand-daugbter {i.e. the daughter of 

34. (KNF No. lOO). 

35. This information and the geneologies given has 
been kindly communicated to me by Fandit Raioanatba 
Jba from Fanji, 
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Maho, Bame^vara) to Bamaoandra Jha of the family 
of Pabaulitera Bafhi&ma. This Ramaoandra Jha was 
the son of a oousin of MM. Maharaja Mahe^a Thakura 
founder of the House of Ehandva in Mithila and that 
of the famous disoiple of the latter, MM. Baghu- 
nandana Raya as well.) 

It is clear from the above that the first 
DaSavadhSna Thakura was possibly a con* 
temporary of Vidyapati and the second was 
a contemporary of MM. Maharaja MaheSa 
Thakura (c. 1557). There are certain other fac- 
tors which decide that the former is the Maithili 
poet. DaSSvadhana mentions the names of 
Alam Shah, Damodara Baya and Csnda Baya. 
Now, A.lam Shah has been identified with Alam 
Shah Sayyid (1444-1451).®“ As regards Damo- 
dara Raya all that we can say is that he might 
be the brother of MM. Mahe^ Thskura, but 
it is not possible to identify at all Csnda 
Baya. 

From the above any one of the following 
three. facts can be deduced : 

(1) Narapati Thikura and Katnikara 
Thakura may both have written poems with 
Dasivadhana in the Bhanita. 

(2) Only Narapati Thakura may have 
written these poems. 

(3) Some other DaSivadhana Thskura may 

have written all or some of these poems. This 
is supported by the reading “ <imR ” 

instead of “ ” in one of them.®’ 

The most acceptable one of these deductions, 
in the present state of our knowledge, is the 
second proposition. Naraj^ati Thakura contem- 
porary of Vidyspati and Alam Shah is perhaps 


36. JBOR8 XXVIII. pt. iv.. p. 426. 

37. N. O. 120. 
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the poet known as DaSsvadhina Thskura. We 
cannot help recalling here that the name of one 
of Vidyapati’s sons was Narapati Thakura. 

The following specimen is quoted to show 
that he wrote well above the average contem- 
porary of Vidyapati : 

arfsi ^ JRT tarron II 

I ^ ?rT»ft l 

3a? ^ dtia na ansflara aufl li 

sw tjw 35 ^ i 

35^ «R?f ?aTt waa aa itai II 

a^ qaift aa afa ^ i 

waa ^ftiar ?;aa aa aaisfla asf|% II 
a« araaia aa 3 aa ^ 3 ^ aaa aRina Jl^rr l 
arRW aif a^aiftPr afa a*R 35Rn II*® 

9. Visnupuri^^ 

He is the famous author of Bhakturatndvali. 
It is only recently that finally the correet 
family history of the poet has been determined. 
He flourished in the middle of the 15th century. 
He was born in the family ,of Kar'mahi 
Tarauni. His grand-father was Sridhara, and 
father Batidhara. He was known as RamaPati 
or Rimapati before he took Sannyasa. He 
travelled widely and his great work which was 
originally written in Sanskrit was translated 


88« HT p. 86. 

39. N No. 60, BhaniU has i«iM||3fl See Patna 
University Jownal Vol. I No. 2 pp. 7 to 20 : “Paramahansa 
ViffupuTi — ^His identity and Age’’. Other articles on him 
are in HtndustSint (VIII, i) by Mafijulal Majumdar ; D. C. 
Sen's Chaitanya and Hit Contemporaries ; Buchanan ; 
Assamese “Sankara Cbaritra" of Rapiaob^ran Mfsbra ; 
SPd Indian Culture Vol. 
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into Bengali by Lauria Erenadssa in about 
1487. 


10. Yaaodhara **Nava-iavi 9 eJehara*° ■ 

• and 

11 . Kaviaekhara* ^ 

The poem attributed to YaSodhara in 
Bdgaiarangini makes him call himself “Nava- 
Kavilekhara”.^® The adjective “Nava” is not 
found in another poem which is ascribed to one 
KaviSekhara (Yasodhara ?). Now, this latter 
poem refers to one Nasarat Shah and the poem 
with “Nava-Kavisekhara-Yalodhara” in the 
Bhanita refers to one Husain Shah. These two 
patrons — ^Nasarad Shah and Husain Shah— 
appear to be successive rulers. Their identi- 
fication has been : 

Either (1) with the rulers of Jaunpur ** — 
Nasiruddia Mahmud (1422-1454) and Husain 
Shah (1457.1491). 

Or^ (2') with the rulers of Bengal**— ’H.naa.in 
Shah (1493-1519) and Nasarat Shah (1519-1531). 

Tl^e two Bengal rulers are known to have 
been great patrons of learning ; even Babar, 
the first Moghul Emperor of India, testifies 
to Nasarat Shah’s patronage. There is some 
difficulty in identifying the patron of Kavi^e- 
khara with Nasiruddin Mahmud of Jaunpur — 
his name is much different from what appears 


40. One poem in RT p. 67. 

41. Nsnr i 

^ uu eM II (RT p. 6? 

4 ». Ibid. 

43. *Tbi8 is MM Haraprasada iSastri’s view ; see also 
JBORS XXVIII pt. 4. 432. 

4^. This is Nagendranatha Oupta’s view. See also 
JBORS, Ibid. 

27 
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in the poem, i, a, “Nasarat Shah.” It is, there- 
fore, possible that KaviSekhara flourished under 
the patronage of the two Bengal rulers. 

YaSodhara is likely to be the same as 
YaSodharopadhyaya quoted by * Narasiitiha 
Thakura (c. I6i2) in his Naraaimhamani^d,*^ 
a commentary on Kdvyaprakd»a. He is there 
referred to as an old commentator or Kdvyapra- 
kdsa> This agrees with the date of Nava- 
kavisekbara. We have some Sanskrit verses 
from one of his namesakes in Vidydkarasdhas- 
rakatn** who is distinguished as the ‘new’ 
Ya^odhara. 

In the present state of our knowledge, all 
that can be definitely asserted is that Yaso- 
dhara NavakaviSekhara flourished in about 
1493-1531, and that the poet who calls himself 
merely as ‘Kavi^ekhara’ or ‘new NakaN'iSe- 
khara’*’ may be the same as Yasodhara. 

His poems are well above the average. 
The following is quoted as a specimen : . 

dtf 5? i 

^ II 

3if^ ^ 'wr II 


45. iDtroduotion to KHvyaprak&ia. along with Bha- 
((av&mfto&ry Bi,lbodhinI TikS.* p* SO (Bombay Sdition). 
The date of Narasiifiha is latter half of 17th oen. A. D. 
because he refers to Kamalakara’s views as those of 
moderns, who is known to have written Ntrriayasindhu 
in 1612. (Krishnamaohari, History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 758 and p. 762 and Kane, History of Alan- 
kSraSastra, p. clxvi). 

46. Introduction by Dr. Mishra, p. 11 ; we know of 
other Ya^odharas, such as, one of Ghosauta Family, father 
of Bharata (author of an elementary treatise oa ' Astro- 
nomy called Sasata MMC III p. 348), 

47. “New”, perhaps because he remembers the old 
Kavi^ekhara, Eavyekharkokrya Jyotirljvara. 
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5^^®^ <1*^ I 

3PT 5rf? uftqr 95f|^ II 

SW 5wift w Prtc i 

% 3rf^ ^ f«R ?1 «IT^ 3% sft sft^ 3ITC II 
N3T ^«1vr: 3W S|ift qjflfl 

«TC 5^sr *qf w jtpw Jirerfir %fsR eiftif n ** 

12. Bdjapmdita ** 

He foluriahed under one Dhanyamanika 
who has been identified*® with the ISOth king of 
Tripura who ruled from 1439 to 1515 and who 
invited expert singers and musicians from 
Mithila to his kingdom. Of course, elsewhere 
Bajapan4ita may be only a title of a court poet ; 
note also Vidyapati*s copperplate grant of 
Bisphi wherein he is called Maharajapandita. 

13. Gatura Oaturbhuja ** 

We know of three Oaturbhujas who were 
Maithils. The first is the author of a Sanskrit 
Kavya, Harioaritaf which is written in imitation 
of Srihatfa’s Naisadhaoaritraj delineating the 
adventhres of K]:?na. The extant MS of the 
work is in Maithiliksara in the hand of 
Bhanukara (? Bhanu Kavi) of ^ake 144? (i.c,, 

48, RT p. 67. 

49. One poem in N, No. 30 with the Bhanita 

^ qiR” and published by N. G. 

as Pada 509. 

50, JBOR3 XXVIII, ir p. 408 f. n., on the basis of 
R&jam&lci, a Bengali work. 

51. Twelve poems in KNP. The Bhanitas are: 

merely) in Nos. li, 9, 99, 108, 132, 

13?, 143, 144, 145 ; WW ^ No. 10 ; and 

No. 138. 
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about 1518 A. D.\ *• There is a later poet 
called Gaturbhuja but he was called Gaturbhuja 
Raya. •• A third Gaturbhuja is the copyist of 
a MS. of Vscaspati’e Suddhinirnaya in 511 La. 
Sam. (16130 A.D.) 

We do not know if the former Gaturbhuja 
was called ‘Gatura’ and if so, why. But liis 
love for writing on Kr?na theme confirms the 
impression that he is the vernacular poet 
Gaturbhuja. He appears to have been a fairly 
popular poet and composed several poems on 
•Kr§na’ legends. 


14. Madhuiudana^* 

We know of several Madhusudanas in 
Medieval Mithila : 1. Madhusudana the com- 

piler-poet of the drama called Mahdndiaha 
of Hanuman.** 2. Then, there is Madhusodana, 
the son of Padmanibha of the Ujati-Kula and a 
compiler-poet of the work called Anyopadeiu&a- 
takafn^^ 3. The third Madhusudana is the 
copyist of the MS. of Tippanaka in 476 La. Sam. 


52. Nepal Cat, Preface p. xxxiii and pp. 75 and 134 
Munda Aoarya 

• • i 


Divakara Aoarya 

I 

His descendant Nityanada Eavindra 
Hie descendant author of **Smrti Eauraudi” 
His son Sivadiisa 

i ' i ri 


Narayana 

Miira' 


Madhava 

Pathaka 


Bbanu 

iSaruia 


Oaturbhujb 


53. VIDYAEARA pp. 7.'.8. 

54. RT p. 102. 

55. MMC 11 pt. 3, p. no. 

56. Ibid p. 3. 
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(=1595 A. D.)*' 4. A brother of Devanstha 
Thakura (c, 1529) the Tantrika and Govinda 

Tbskura the commentator of Kdvyaprahdsa^ 
was also known as Madhusudana.®® 5. Fifthly, 
we know Madhusadana, the author of JyoHsa- 
pradipdnhura and Bhavaprakdaa, two manuals 
of Jyoti?a.*® He was.- the son of Narasimha 
and grand-son of Nagesvara of the family of 
Mapdara. He had three brothers Govinda, 
Narahari and Vamadeva and he wrote under 
king Dhirasimha of Tirabhukti (Tirhut) his 
astronomical work Joitisapradipdnkura,** He 
lived, therefore, in the first half of the 15th 
century. 6. Lastly, there is Madhusadana 
Thakura the famous Naiyayika who seems 
to have lived prior to 1610.®® 

It is very difficult to say which of these 
Madhusadanas is the Maithili poet Madhu- 
sodana. There is no clue in the Bhanita of his 
single extant poem which may help us to 
determine anything definitely. His date ranges 
between 1446 and 1529/1610.®® 

« 

15. Jivandtha.^ ^ 

He refers to one Rupanarayana husband of 
Medhiadevi in one of his poems. This Rupa- 
ngrsyapa may be any one of the following t 

57. MMCII. 

58. MMG 11 Intr. p. 7 tMs dated o. 476 L. 8. -1595 
A. D ). 

59. SINGH p. 146-147 ; Aufreoht, Cat. Catalogorum 
11 p. 97 (b) and MMG 111 p. 274-5. 

60. MMG I. There is one more Madhusadana. brothes 
of Pftambaia Sarma, Vidyanidhi (about 1680) OOP XII 
p. 318. 

61. The Bhanita of hie poem is : 

fTir ir«r?re I 

W ^ ( I ) II 

(RT p. U2). 
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(a) Maharaja Sivasimha “Kupanarayana” (1413- 
1416). One of his queens was known as Medha 
See Dr. U. MisJira’s Vidy&paii (^nd Edn.), p. 26. 

(b) Moranga-Rajs RupiuSriyana (see below).®* 

(c) Maharaja Ramabhadra Simha “ Rupanara- 
yapa ” (1482?-1496?) (c) Khaoala-Raja Ropanara- 
yana®® (d) Raja of Tripura.®® It is probable 
that the poet was a contemporary of Maharaja 
Sivasimha. 

16. Lachamindrdyana^^ (Lakamindtha-ndrdyana^). 
17. Qopindtha.^^ 18. Virandrdyana.^'* 

19. Dhiresvara*^ 

20. Bhisma Kavi.^* 

21. Gangddhara.'' ° 

From the Bhanitas of the poems of the 

o2. See below, p. 216. 

63. See tha family tr e of Khauala Br&bmapas pre*. 
pared by Badrinatha Jha in KctSyapakulapraSasti, 1938. 
See below f. n. No. 73. 

64. Hindi VtivakoSahy N.N. Vasu, 

65. RT. p 65. The Bbanita runs : 

^ II 

Another poem in ENP (No. 84) refers to a peet called 
Oopmatha under him, Qrierson says in Vernacular Liu of 
Hindustan p. 40 *‘fl. 1600 A D/' There is also one Lak^ml- 
n^r&yana, author of Laghu Sangraha a Jyoti§a work. 
MMC ill p. 374. 

66. KNP No. 84 3*151% % 

iifi snNfa w 3 *r i 

67. KNP No. 53. 

68. No. 260 SIPTO 45f% NT% (Printed by 

N. G. as No. 43) 

69. Two poems in RT — 

(0 NR 1 

JlNRf% W^VfH ^R II {p. 43). 

(^) Nft qsfq Hit Nl% | 

sNRfir ^ qf% ifK'n ?q nnjwrn 3it% h (p. 58). 
One poem m KNP No. 11. 

(^) q5^ mrrqeftqfii nr || 

70 . RT p. 78 . 
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above poets it is clear that they all flourished 
at the court of Moranga Rajas. Morauga is on 
the northern boundary of Mithila, hence it was 
quite natural that iVlaithila scholars should 
seek patronage there. It is one of the 
Maithili speaking districts in Nepal kingdom, 
we know of one Murari Misra (Early 16th 
Century)'^ ^ who lived there and who gives a 
detailed genealogy of the Rajas in his famous 
Sanskrit work Subhakarmanirnaya' ^ as follows: 


71. Murdreatfltyah Panth&h Ly Dr. U, Misbra 
(OCP V). He oalls himself a disciple ef Ee^ava Mi^ra the 
grandson of Vaoaspati Misra II who fourisned during 
1450-90, 

72. MMG 1 p. 450-451 ; also published from Benares 
pp. 1-2. There is an almost parallel geneulogy given by 
Badarioiltha Jha in the family tree of Ehauala Brahma^as 
ef Milhila ; Natha Sarma who acquired village Oini 7 
Atirapa Thakura 7 Vi^varflpa Tbakura 7 Govinda Tha- 
kura 7 Lakfma^a Tb.akura 7 

1. Siddha Eame^vara 7 Bhavasimha 7 Oinivara 
Dynasty. 

• 2. Barsaua 7 Sivaisarn a 7 Kumara Prabhakara 7 
* Baja Batnaksra 7 Kumara Matikara 7 Maha. 
Haris mba 7 Baja Bamaondra 7 Baja Pratapa* 
Barayana 7 Baja Klrttinarayana 7 Raja Budra« 
narayaiaa 7 Baja Lakijminarayaiaa^ 7 Baja 
Bupana’rayana^ 7 

1. Baja Phattenaray ana 7 Baja Giridharanara* 
ya^a *7 Baja Srldbata Naraya^a 

2. Babu Jagannarayana 7 Babu Dorddapda- 
narayana7Babu Eanbaiyanarayana 7 Babu 
Eho.'auarayana 7 

i. Indranarayana 7 6ri Sivan.lrayana. 
it. Bodhanarayana. 
its. Sri Eu^anarayana. 

They are now probably petty Zamindars of Bugona 
near Rajnagar Railway Station O.T.R. 
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Lak^miDarayana 
BapanY&ya^a 
V Iraoaraya^a 
Naranarayana 
Jagannaraya^a 
Trivikrama-narayana 

I 

Nirbhayanarayana (contemporary of the above 
Iklurari Mi^ra) 

Now, Lachamlnirayana (? LaksrninarSyaua)’* 
may be id-^ntified with the first Moraftga King, 
or with a contemporary ruler ot Viharanagan. 
It is not possible to identify him with 
Lak?min5tha Kampanarayapa or Lakhiminstha. 
Qopinatha Kavi^^ too seems to have flourished 
under this very king — only, instead of Lachami- 
narayana he is called Lakhimanaraen. 

Viranirayana may be the successor of 
Rapanarsyaua or he may be the same poet as 
Viranarsyana who wrote Vidyavildpa under 
Trailokyamalla, ruler of Nepal from 1572 to 
1586. 

Dhi res vara flourished under Naranarayapa, 
who is obviously to be identified with the 
father of Jagannarayana as the fourth Moranga 
kinga.’® The name Dhiresvara is very familiar 


73. There is also one King called Lak^minarayana 
father of Viranarayans, and grandfather of Prananara- 
yana and of his sister Rupamati whose capital was at 
Viharanagan The husband of Itupamati, Pratapamalla, 
is known to have defeated Siddhinarasingha and others 
of Nepal (c. 1637-49). Grierson also mentions this name 
in Vernacular Lit. of Hindustan, 

74. See above f. n. 66. 

75. Of course, we know of one more Maitbila King, 
of Oinivara Dynasty — ^Vi^vanatha alias Naranarayapawhoe 
was the grandson of Narasirhha Darpanarayapa and th 
son of Durlabhanaiayana. See SINQH. 
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to students of this period, but we cannot say 
who is our poet. He cannot be Vidyapati’s 
ancestor or Jyotirisvara’s ancestor because he 
appears to have dedicated his services to 
Moranga court, nor ca*i he be possibly Dhi- 
resvara the ancestor of Visnupuri. 

Bhisrna Kavi is the most important of this 
gioup of poets in Moranga. He' refers to 
Jagannsrsyana. In another poem the Bhanita 
has “Kuraara Bhikliaina” as the author and 
Naranarayana husband of Dharmadevi as the 
patron. There is every possibility that this 
poet is identical with Kavi Bhisma, for Naraua- 
rayana is the name of Jagannaray ana’s father. 
Of course, the adjective ‘Kumara’ indicates 
that he was also possibly a scion of a royal 
family. 

There is great mastery of rhythm ii\ his 
lines. The following poem is quoted as a 
specimen : 


II 11 ^ ^ «rTC, (| 

Uii5 5i ?ra?r< spiJT II 

* 131 # 

II 

<f!Rr II 

^ U5T 511? 

jrfi swiq II 
3^ 3q*»T 5lff 
■wqsffii 5ni II 


28 
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VH, 

jwnfit qfit ^ It ’• 

Gartgsdhara flourished under the patronage of 
Trivikrama Narayainia, who may be identified 
with Trivikrama-Narayana the Moranga king 
or with Trvikrama patron of one Ganga-Vi^pu, 
author of Aedradipaka (1752).” The extant 
song of Gangadhaia is an excellent prayer to 
Durga. 


22. LaJcTiimindtha’’^ 

Laksmingtha was one of the most popular 
poets of Mithila. It is, however, very difficult 
to fix his date with any definiteness. For there 
were several famous persons of this name in 
Mithila. Secondly, there are several obvious 
differences in the available Bhanitas. From the 
poem in the “RAJ LIBRARY MS” he is known 
to be the court poet of a ruler called “Krspanara- 
5 ana” i,?), but in a poem in the “KAMSA- 
NARIYANA-PADAVALI”, the expression 
“Lakhiminathanaresa”’® seems to indicate that 
the poet was himself a ruler. It seems to me 


76. RT, p. 42-8. 

77. Nepal Cat. p. 159 

78. Poems with Lakhiminatba in the Bhanita : 

(1) KNP No. 33, 36, 103. 

(2) N. No. 103 (published by N.Q. Pads 163) should 
it be spelt as La^imluatha 7 Vide JQJRI, II 

p. 403. 

Poems with Lakhiminatba and patron’s name in the 
Bhanita : 

(3) RAJA LIBRARY MANUSCRIPT, No. 1. 

^ II 

(4) KNP No. 51. 

5I^f*T*ITV *1^ ^ 9|«I, 

79. KNP No. 51, quoted in F. N. 78 above. 
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that the two names refer to at least two poets— 
one, the ruler called Lak^minatha and the other 
the court poet La(k)§(i)rainatha (pronounced 
Lakhiminatb a). 

It is not difficult to identify the ruler 
Lakhiminatha with Lak^minstha the last of 
the Oinivara kings who bore the title Eamsa. 
narsyana as will be clear from the f-ubsequent 
pages. 

The date of the court poet Lakhimi(i)natha 
may be known if we can rightly identify his 
patron. Unfortunately we do not know any 
ruler in Mithila who was known directly as 
Krsnanarsyana. There is a possibility that by 
“Krspanarayapa’* he may refer to Dhlrasimha 
(c. 1440) who was known invariably as “Hari- 
narayapa’’ in his later years. Indeed, he (or his 
.brother Bhairavasiiftha) was alternatively called 
“ripuraja-kaiftsa-dalana-narayana”. We do not 
know if he ever had a queen called “Devajana” 
(See also one Krsuanarsyana husband of Kamala- 
vati just below). We know of one Laksminatha 
Datta who copied a Sanskrit work BamvaUara. 
pradipa in §ake 1487 (1565 A.D.).®® But he cannot 
8olve,the difficulty. 

23. Bydinamndara 

Under the patronage of a “Kr^nanarayana” 
husband of Kanialavati Devi, another poet 
named Syama-Sundara also flourished. 

80. Nep, Cat., p. 60. 

81. The .Bhanita of his solitary poem : 

isif I srTw % iprn nft II i ^5 str^n 

jpMRfk II p. 115). Note that Kamala* 

vati occurs as the name of the queen of Arjuna Raya 
(S), and also that of the patron of Oovinda author of 
desoribed below (in Part III oh« VIli) ; see also 

f,n. below 85. 
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24. Kamsnndrdyana (? 1496-1527) 

He was the greatest patron of Maithili song 
after the great Sivasimha. He patronised 
several poets and was himself a poet. I have 
found a whole Fadavali after his name — contain- 
ing most of the favourite poems of his court. 
In one of hie songs he refers to a ‘Nasira’ Shah 
who may be identical with Nasarat Shah of 
Bengal (1518-31), son of Husain Shah, the 
conqueror of Mithila who practically brought 
Oinivara dynasty to a close. 

“Karnsanrpati” is perhaps a variant of 
‘Kempanarayapa’ the title of this royal poet. 

It is remarkable how glorious an Age 
Maithili lyric had at the court of Karhsaxiara- 
yana. Fortunately, we are able to have a 
glimpse into it when we look to the following 
names ; 


25. Oovinda 


8?. Poems with Karfisanarayana in the BhanUa : 

(<) KNP No. 41 Iimisr only 
(^) N. No. 5" ^ (Pab. as N. G. 

479). 

(l) RT p. 77 SRe 

;Y) LT p, 97 igfg ffr? 

sfTf^u II 

And see also f. ri. below Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88. His 
queens’ name given usually as Soramadevl. 

83. See SINGH, p. 80. 

84. Bhanita in N, No. 41 (luoted by N.G. as pada 708): 

merely. 

85. There is at least one more i»oet Qoviadadasa 
and one more Qovinda, the dramatist, to be disou93ec| later 
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26. Kdiindfhci 

27. BdmandLha 

28 . Sridhara 

‘Govinda’ was as intimately connected 
with Kartisanarayaoa as the poet Vidyapati was 

on. There are several poems available with the following 
Bhanitas : 

(o) Poems which mention Govinda, KathsanarSyada 
and/or Soramadevi : 

(K) KNP No. 55 WT ftl! srTRST ^ 

(^) KNP No. 57 ^ SUfST 

(^) KNP No. 79 ekR 5OTJT SR 

(v) KNP No. 107 qft IR apesiTOti;! 

VTS» 

(sl) KNP No. i2r >fl«N 

) RT p. 101 ?RSr SfflSiWsr ftl5r?T sR It is 

not clear if the poem is by Govinda or by Karfisa- 
narayana) 

(«) RT p. 102 ?T?r sftfSR >R WTHT |l 

(6) Poems which men lion only 'GovindS* or ‘Kavi 
Govinda' : 

(t;) KNP No, 72, 99, 146, 136. 

(c) Poems which mention Vasudeva as Govinda's pat- 
ron : 

(5.) KN P No. 12 SR ^ wgsR 

See above f. n. 81, 

86. KNP No. 50 qipfispR gSR ^ etc. 

87. KNP No. 98 ^IR ^TRSfR 

VRq^. 

88. ‘N. No. 146 ^ tsT WR S^IJSRRS? TWS: sflT 

^ ^ a nd Vidffttvihodavcitakatantfa ^iry 
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with Maharaja Sivasimha. He also refers to one 
‘‘Vssudeva Naresa” in one of his poems. 
Probably this Vssudeva is the same person 
as Vasudeva patron of Gonrhi Milra (con- 
temporary of Mahiraja Ksmabhadrasimhadeva 
1482?-1496 ?) The date of Govinda is thus 
fairly certain : round about ? 1482-1527. 

There is, however, a great difficulty in 
identifying him. The name Govinda has been 
a very common name in Mithila and it had 
many an illustrious bearer. Chief among them 
are these : 

(a) MM Govinda Tbakkura who was a great 
devotee of Krgna»* and the writer of a highly 
praised commentary of Kdvya-PraTc&ia^ called 
Kdvyo-Pradipa. His son Devanstha Thakura 
wrote ‘Mantra Kaumudi’ a Tantra work, in 
410 La. Sarti. (1529 A.D.)®* MM ' -ovinda Thak- 
fcura was son of Ke^ava Thskura and Sono Devt 
and lived in village Bhadaura.*® (ft) Govinda- 
dasa, the great Maithila poet who was a conte- 
mporary of Maharaja Sundara Thskura. (c) 
Govinda author of Nalacaritandta. About these 
two authors more information will be given 
later, {d) Govinda (ancestor of Vidyapati) 
author of Pujdpradipa. («) (lovinda, the author 
of one df the most beautiful Mahe§avanis : 

UH I, 30^1 ^ I ff.v 

^ ipT 


89. KNP No. 12. 

90. MMC, I po. 454 and R. Jha “Declaration of a 
Sarayantrl’* OOP XII. 

91. There is a famous legend about him given in 
the Introduction to his Kdryapradtpa, Benares edition. 
Gbvinda the author of Govinda tattvaniryaya (Nepal Oat. 
p. 17-18) may be identified with MM Govinda Thakura. 

92. MMO II, Intr., p. 4. 

93. Introduction to Kdvyaprtidtpa, Benares Edition, 

p.11. 
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% ^ ^ I 

Jf atft, ^ ^ f^WRT Rtf? 

RR «R, R «fl^! 5^: 

ftw ^^:9I RR R« I 

5rf^ Rtft RRfR Ifift?? WifR 
?ftRR ll®* 

Perhaps this Govinda flourished after l7th cen- 
tury. (/) MM Govinda whose Ms. is noted in 
Nepal Oat. (La. Sam. 52?/64l?),( Same as ‘a* ?)"* 
(< 7 ) Govinda who flourished in 1525 Sake = 1603 

A.D.»* 

It is most probable that our poet Govinda 
is the same as the famous scholar MM Govinda 
Thakkura. 

Govinda shows great felicity of expression 
and command over language. 

KaSnatba is difficult to indentify. We do 
know of one Brahmana Ka^inatha the author 
of a Sanskrit work, Taduvamsa'Kdvya^’’ His 
father, was Sankara and his mother Rohini. 
But there is no certainty if he is the verna- 
cular poet too. 

Rimanatha does not expressly mention the 
name of Kamsanarayana as his patron. He, 
however, refers to the latter’s favourite queen 
Sorama and his poem is found in the Anthology 

94. Quoted by Dinabandhu Jba MHhilabhd§& Vidyo- 
tana. p. 279. He may be the li<th Century Maithili poet 
famous for his Maheiavanis. See him below io Part III 
of this work. The poem in full has been supplied to me by 
Pt. Dinabandhu Jha. 

95. *p.l8. 

96. MMClllp. 2. 

97. Nepal Cat, p. 232. 
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containing poems popular in the Age of 
Kaiusanirayana. 

Sridhara calls himself a contemporary of 
Firoz Shah »» (Firoz Tughlak ?) in a Maithili 
work of his the Vid\ avinoda nataka-lantra pre- 
served in Kajaguru Hemraja’s library. He may 
be identified with either the ancestor of Visnu- 
puri or with Tarkkacarya Thakkura, author 
of a commentary on ITav^apraidsa— one of the 
extart Mss. which is dated La. Saih. 2^1 
(1410 A. H.y when Devasimha and Sivasiitiha 
were ruling over Mithila. 

Conclusion 

The downfall of the Oinivara Dynasty was 
a landmark in the history of Mithila. It 
marked the passing away of an illustrious 
court. Kaihsanarayana was the last king and 
with his death the centre of literary activity 
was disrupted for a number of years. 

The Oinivara Dynasty left an indelible 
mark on the history of Maithili literature. 
It produced at least six prominent poets, vis., 
Vidyapati, Anirtakaia, Caturbhuji. Goviuda, 
Bhisma, and Kaitisanarayapa. The kings of the 
dynasty were as much interested in the 
cultivation of learning and the arts as their 
queens, other relatives, and the courtiers. 
Almost every one who was important in 
public life, encouraged Vernacular poets. We 
have the evidence of the famous king Sivasimha 
and his consort Lakhima, Padmasimha and 
his queen Visvasa Devi, Candra Sirtiha and 
his wife, and various others — as to how friendly 
and enthusiastic they were in the company 

28. VidyAoinodandfakatantrfi (Containing 94 Songs) in 
the Library of Hemraj Sharma. Nepal. Cat. No. % Kh*. 

99. Patna Universitj/ Journal 1 No. 2 p.*13. 

100. SINGH p. 71. 
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of eminent men of letters. Kaihsansrsya^a’s 
Age marked a high water mark in this 
tradition. It seems that he was responsible 
for great literary activity during his reign. 
His own name appears in the Bhanitls of 
several poems as a poet and his relations with 
Govinda appear to be as close and intimate as 
those of Sivasimha and Vidyspati. 

Throughout this period there is outspoken 
imitation of the writings of the great poet 
Vidyapati. Almost all poets wrote on Badba- 
Krsna’s love-sports, or on love in general, on 
Ganga, ^iva and Sakti. They arouse the same 
kind of emotions with the help of similar 
imagery as Vidyapati. Rarely do we come 
across a poet who shows any distinctive method 
or technique. They have, however, always 
great felicity of language, musical rhythm and 
sweet lilt. 

The downfall of Oinivsra Dynasty was 
followed by great political uneasiness and 
dislocation in the administrative machinery 
of the country. From about 1527 to 1557 when 
the new Dynasty was founded by Mahsrsja 
Mahe^a Thakura, there was a break in the liter- 
ary activity of Mithila. The centre of gravity 
shifted to Nepal where the royal courts had, by 
force of circumstances, come to patronise Maith- 
ila intelligentsia. That is why the next sec- 
tion of Vidyapati’s successors is made up 
mostly of Nepali writers. It does not mean that 
there was no poet in Mithila proper imme- 
diately after 1527, but the paucity of their 
number is remarkable as contrasted with that* 
which preceded 1527 •or which succeeded 1557. 

ni 

SUPOESSORS OF VIDYAPATI (c. 1527-C.1700) 

Before we examine the poets who belong 
to this group, it must be pointed out that this 
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seotion properly belongs to the 111 Part of the 
present work. We are considering these poets 
here for the sake of convenience merely. 

In Mithila 

1. Hariddsa^^^ 

HaridSsa is a very common name in Bra- 
jabuli literature.*®* But our Haridasa is per- 
haps Haridasa brother of the famous poet 
Govindadasa (c. 1643-1670). His only extant 
poem is a simple and charming Nacari : 

^*1 UT? I sfifn spcP? I 
Ru? dtO Cit II 

arsft l 

Piftsrt 5T %ST ^*0 qfjiif II 
^riT 3HI dtft I 

?ilf ?r?f II 

<ffl?rT Orff srm 

^ 3?i0j *flft II 

VT*T *^KR *rl^ ir 

2. Maheka Thdiura {1556-15^9)'°*- 

With the establishment of the new Dynas- 
ty in Mithila in about 1557, we have once again 
a stable court patronizing learning and poetry, 
though it was after some time that the glory 
that was associated with the Maithila courts 
could be fully revived. Maharaja Mahesa Thaku- 
ra the founder of the new Dynasty was himself 


101. RT p. 61-62. • 

102. Dr. Sukumara Sen History of BrajaMlt Litera- 
ture p. 436. 

103. RTp. 61-62. 

104. Eour poems in Cetantha Jha's Introduotion to 
his' edition of Umapati’s Pdrij&tahara^a pp. 6-9 and 
SAtKxiSle 
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interested in his mother-tongue, unlike other 
great scholars of his day. After his abdication 
in about 1569, he passed the evening of his 
life at Kasi on the banks of Ganga. Ihere he 
is said to have composed the famous hymns on 
Ganga and Tara. It is noteworthy how direct 
and simple his expression is. A scholar of the 
first rank, engaged in the study most abstruse 
of all Systems of Indian Philosophy, when he 
had to say something in his mother- tongue to 
give vent to some of his highest feelings he 
could not help himself — ^he breaks the sophistic, 
ated and over-wrought phraseology of Vidya- 
pati’s tradition : 

ii ( ) ii 

^ 5tiq sen II 

RSf wgaiT qiT 5ft *1% li 

% esi ^ ^ dd: gwft ^ II 

wifii qfjRi # dl? m II 

3. Bhagiratha Kavi^°* 

We have some poems with Bhagiratha or 
Bha’ratha in their Bbanitas. They are probably 
by the same man. He refers to Manasingh 
(died 1618) as his patron. Manasingh was the 
famous general of Akbar, at first on the Kabul 
Frontier and subsequently in Behar. Grierson 
says of Manasingh : 

He was "a great patron of learned men and used to 
give poets, a lakh of rupees for a single verse."^*^^ 

105. Ibid. 

106. KNP No. 146 ^ ^ IT^eft | 

etc. 

*KNP No. 117 (Patron's name) and 

KNP No. 46 

107. Grierson Vernacular Literature of Hindustan. 
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The date of Msnasingh coincides with that 
of Bhagiratha Thakura (or Megha Thakura), 
brother of Maharaja Maliesa Thskura. It is, 
therefore, possible to indentify Bhagiratha 
Kavi with Bhagiratha Thakura and place him 
in the second half of the sixteenth century. 

4 . Mhindtha Thdkura ^ ( 1 559 / 7 1 1690 / 93 ?) 

5 . Locana^^* 

Locana is the Herald of a new age since 
the down-fall of the court of KamsanSrayana. 
By his time, the court of the new dynasty had 
established for itself once more the traditional 
reputation of Maithila courts as centres of Lit- 
erature and art. Maharaja Mahingtha Thakura 
was interested in vernacular composition as is 
evinced by his devotional song in praise of 
Kali composed in 1601 on the occasion of the 
departure of his younger brotber, Narpati Ths- 
kura, to subdue certain turbulent chiefs. It is 
quoted below to indicate the depth of Mahi- 
nstha Thakura’s feeling and sincerity of his 
emotions : 

^ ihn 3^ % ^5 gifji sm ^i^ren: || 

m i 

w OiHq 5m wi ^ nii || 

>ftsr ^ 5KI I 

^ qs! 51? ^ ll 

jRiisr «n5r 4tfJifk*wr i 
sR<if?i in w qflnm i|i 5® 

108. Cetanatha Jha op, cit, p. 10-11 andlBAKHSl quote 
the same poem. 

109. RT 8 songs pp. 41, 43, 45, 46, 48. 50, 84 100. Notable 

Bhanitfts are : .. nftiftfsr nfil win (p. 44) and 5ftnn... 

ninfii <101 nflnm *i<liRi ip. 45 , 46 , 84) imfk rjwsw 
iRnft ?9Win (p. 48, 50). 

110* See f. n. 108 above. 
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It was in the courts of Mahmatha 
Thakura and his brother Narapati Tbikura 
that Maithih lyric once again rose to glory. 
Narapati Thakura was an expert in music 
and particularly loved ‘Dhuni’ (Dhvani 
songs. Locana testifies to his powers and ascri« 
bes his own achievement to his patronage and 
encouragement. 

We should, chronologically speaking, discuss 
Locana, after Govindcidasa, but for- the sake 
of convenience we shall take up Locana first. 

In recent years scholars of music have 
pointed out here and there the importance of 
Locana as a leading mediaeval authority on 
Indian music. Among such scholars Bhat. 
kbando deserves special mention. But a 
genuine description of the life and works of 
Locana was not attempted till Nagendranatha 
Gupta used Locana’s famous work, Bdga-. 
Tarangini as a source of Vidyapati’s Poems 
(19 lO) Meanwhile, Pandit Dattatreya Keshab 
Joshi published from Poona an edition of 
this wok in 1918 on the basis of a manus- 
cript obtained at Allahabad. Mr. Bhsla Chandra 
Sitarama Sukhathapkar is also said to have 
brought out an edition of it. These editions 
did not bring out the vernacular portions of 
the work. It was pandit Baladeva Mishra 
who edited and published the complete work 
for the first time from llaj Press, Darbhanga. 
It is still necessary to compare all the available* 
editions and their originals to determine finally 
the authentic character of the text, 

Locana was unfortunately regarded as a 
Bengali for some time. Acarya Kfhitimohan 
Sen*** has discussed the arguments in favour 

111. .Singing Dliruva (?) RT p. 2. 

112. He has also discussed it in a Bengali article which 
was later translated into English in Viahwabharatt Ouar 
terly^ 1943-44. 
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of establishing Locana as a Bengali in an 
article contributed to the Technical Sciences 
section of the Twelfth All-India Oriental 
Conference. Dr. Subhadra Jha in a very full 
discussion on the “ Time and Domicile of 
Locana ” says ; 

“The verse {which is quoted by Mr. Sen from the colo^ 
phon of the Poona edition to prove that Locana was 
a Bengali contemporary of Balldla Sen) does not refer 
either to the compilation of the work or its author. 
It simply means the constellation was in 

on the particular day on which Ballala Sen 
ascended the throne in 1082 of the Saka era. Had 
there been any reference to the date of compilation 
of the book in the Ms of which it has been found, 
there would have (been) no word like 9ri9if (were) 
or there would have been an adverbial word like 
^ to get the verse construde with the line 

WUTT to give an 

impression that the verse also formed a part of the 
(original) colophon. Therefore, what I think to be 
right is that this verse was inserted not by Loohana 
which is not possible to believe, but by some reader 
or copyist. Such addition of irrelevant matters 
in Sanskrit Mss by later day writers of Mss or 
readers is not unknown. The late Sir Oanganatha 
Jha noticed several in the Mss of 

the books on rflqfdT. All that the verse is worth 
for is that it fixes the date of Ballala’s ascending 
the throne with some certainty, and it has nothing 
to do with 

There is, therefore, no palpable reason to sup- 
pose with Acarya K. Sen that 

“Most probably this newly composed book was offer- 
ed publicly as a suitable present by the court musi- 
cians on the auspicious day of Ballala’s accession 
to the throne.’’^^* 

On the contrary, in the manuscript of Pt. 
Baladeva Mishra’s edition the above verse is 

113. “Time and Domicile of Locana, Patna University 
Journal 1. ii., p, 38-39, 

114. Vtshwabharati Quarterly 1941, p, 317. 
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completely absent. It gives several stanzas in 
praise of the kings of Mithila from MaheSa 
Thakura to Mahinstha Thskura under whom 
Looana compiled the work for the pleasure of 
the king’s brother Narapati Thakura ^1673-1690). 
Besides this, there is a manuscript of Nai^dha 
copied by Locana dated in 1603 Sake (1681 
A.D.). Lastly, the Pafijl contains a full 
account of the ancestors and desecendants of 
Locana. It is, therefore, without doubt that 
Locana belonged to Mithila and it was he who 
compiled the famous work on music. 

As to his exact date we have the following 
verso quoted by Canda Jha from a Ms. in Loc- 
ana’s own hand, which is now lost : 

HT5rr3:cft*rTflt ii 

ferw I 

11 ^ 

This verse implies that the work was 
copied in 1702. Another Ms., probably of Bdga~ 
tarangini, also noticed by Canda Jha, is dated 
1607 S'ake i.e. 1685 A.D. which seems to be the 
date of the composition of the work. 

The published family tree of Locana is as 
follows : — 


115. This Ms, is preserved in the Raj Library and a 
photographic copy of the following line has been repro* 
duoed at the end of the Darbhanga edition : 

II Dr. Subhadra Jha points out that ’Raiama* 
was wrongly read as ‘Udyftna* by the editor. 

116. Darbhanga edition. Introduction, p. Qha. 
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Ekahare Kanhaula (^rotriya). 

Vaidyanatba Jba 
Paramananda Jba 

I 

BabQ Jha 

! 

MM* Locana Jha 

His descendants are living to-day in village, 
Ujsna, district Darbhanga, It is almost certain 
that the surname of the original ancestor of 
Locana was Upadhyava, not as some people 
have made out, ‘Pandita’. Indeed, from the 
surname of his present descendants it is likely 
that Locana was known as Locana Jha. 

The place of Bdgatarangini in the History 
of Maithila music need not be discussed here. 
It is enough to note that while this work is 
valuable in determining the time-limit of many 
otherwise little or unknown poets**’ and in 
helping the building up of a chronological 
account of M uthili poets, it is an undying 
record of the wid 3-spread activity in the music 
of the day. The work is also an evidence of 
the greatness of Locana’s musical scholarship. 
Ho distinguishes the various melodies of the 
Mithila school of music with acuemen and tact. 
Indeed, it appears that he was the first man to 
finalise the description and definition of Maithi- 
la Bagas and Ragipis on the basis of chandas 
(metres). It is hence also his unique contri- 
bution to the study of the structure and the 
prosody of Maithili lyrics. 

Locana was conversant with the language 
of Madhya DeSa (Hindi) as well as with that 
of Mithila. He distinguished the two languages 


117. In all about forty poets are represented in this 
anthology, including about 15 songs of Vidyapati and 9 of 
Looana himself. 
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in clear terms. He has obviously greater 
affection for the latter. He considered his own 
poems in Maithili as important as those of 
Vidyapati. He has quoted Vidyspati almost 
invariably followed by his own poems (of. 

^ I *w a). 

His lyrics are of the usual erotic kind. 
He does not in any way stand very much high 
above the ordinary as a poet. The following 
specimens taken on different topics illustrate 
his poetic qualities : 

(t) An ‘Abhiesrika' : 

Rf(t eiRft fgRfkd || 

rr), rOt rrirrr'I I 
^TJRT gf^<: RTRtI R%R RRR II 

wfl RfifR clftsft ?RR =RR^ Rpr ( R ) ^ I 
3ffR 3*Kf^ ggRl RilftfR RRTRfR RRI II 
35t<l ^Rfsr kIr ?rgR(l i 
RTJft gR3 RRIJft ^ RRf% R^TRR^ II ‘ ® 

{it) A Hymn to ^akti: 

RR RR RRR fRRfR iRf^R R^:ftRRT% I 
^rpRR RRR RTIR ^RR RRR RR Ifl^ || 

’^f^R RIRR rTR 5f^ RTfR ^ ^ RiR ^1% | 

RfRRRfRfRR R^RR R^ 3^^ II 

gjr q^R fqRiR^ Irrir^ rtr^r RlftfR i 
RRJ^ R RRR RRf^l gRT RRfif rI’ R R(l[«r RIR II 
fw$r RRR^RRR^r RR3Rr ?ftR RRR R?:RI% I 
WR^Rfl^ Rf^RR RTRf^ RRR wIrR RRRI% || 
aw R5«R R^ gpRiW Rf^ HwWt r'IRR gRRfRf I 

aw RftW f^R^ ‘wtRR* WIR* H**» 


118. RTp. 41-42. 

119. RT p. 99-100. 
30 
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6 . Qovindad&sa 

We may now pass on to the consideration 
of Govindadasa, perhaps the greatest successor 
of Vidyapati. He is one of the several Maithila 
poets whom Bengal has claimed and glorified 
as her own. We are grateful to Babu Nagendra- 
natha Gupta for first pointing it out to the 
Bengalis that Govindadasa was a Maithila 
and not a Bengali. Getanatha Jha and Ganda 
Jha confarmed this fact while Mathura Prasad 
Dikshit published an edition of the poems 
of Govindadasa. Dr. Amaranatha Jha has 
finally brought out an authentic Maithila 
edition of Govindadasa’s poems based on the 
collections of Ganda Jha. 

As to the life and times of Govindadasa 
we have enough iniormation. Ramadasa’s 
Anandavijaya Ndtikd contains a vivid account 
of the qualities of head and heart of his eider 
brother and teacher, Govindadasa. He was 
a contemporary of Maharaja Sundara Thakura 
( 1643 /*!— Ib/C/i) and belonged to the mother’s 
family of the late Maharaja RameshwaraSingha 
Bahadur (1898-1929). The Pafiji gives the 
following family tree of Govindadasa'*' : — 

— • 

120. bibliography in Dr. Sukumar Sen’s History of 
Brajabult ; Journal of Dept, of Letters, Calcutta University, 
iS27, 103*1. ttiid 1939 ; Bangiya SQhitya Parishad Patribd 
Vol. XXA.V1 p. 72 ff., 80, Bengali Year 1336, 2, pp. 69-124 ; 
p.O. Sen, Vatshnava Literature ; Govinda Gttdvalt Ed. by 
Mathurapiasad Dikshita, published from Pustakabbandara, 
Laheraiserai ; 3araiu»at» 1935, and Modem Review 1930, 35, 
articles by Nagendrauatha Gupta; Sfiig&ra-Bhajandpali (pts. 
1 and 11) edited by Prof. Amaranatha Jha and published 
in Sahttya Patra, Darbbanga. It is strange that so far 
not a single old manuscript found in Mithila gives a poem 
from these padavalls. References to Harinarayana, Nara- 
narayana and Raya Oampati (Dr. Jha’s ed. pt. I. pp. 15, 31, 
5 and pt. 11 p. 15) are not explained from contemporary 
Maithila figures, but see Dr. Ben’s History of Brajahtlt 

121,' R. Jha’s introduction to &fngdra Bhajandvalt. He 
has also discussed the probable native village of the poet 
on the basie of Panji in a recent article. 
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Kdtydyana Qotra-^Eujaultbdfa {^rotriya) 

Mtn. ^uoikara Jha 
i§ivad&sa Jha 

I 

Ersnadasa Jha 

^ j i__ __ _ ^ 

Qangadasa Qovinda- Haridasa Ramadasa Daughter married 
dasa to Maharaja 

J PURSOTTAMA 
I THAKURA 

Daughter married to Damodara 
Thakur's (Mahesa Thakur’s 
elder br )ther) grand-son 
Murari Thakura 

All his brothers seem to have been poets. 

We know Gangadasa to be the author of two 
Sanskrit works of poetry—Qangdbhakti and 
Gangdvildsa, Haridasa, we have already seen 
above as a Maithili poet. Rama(la.^a will be 
discussed as a dramatist in the next part of the 
present work. 

Traditionally Govindadasa is said to have 
written a work called Krsna-Lild.^** Perhaps 
it was jt,he name given to the series of Radha- 
Krspa Padas which are known after him today. 

For, his poems have a unity of description and 
treatment in the delineation of Kjrsna’s sporis 
and the Viraha of the Gopis. 

The poetry of Govindadasa has very mar. 
ked differences from that of Vidyapati. While 
Vidyapati is sophisticated, piles metaphor upon 
metaphor, creates courtly atmosphere of joys 
and sorrows of human life and in general ’ 
succeeds in entering the sentiments of men and 
' women at large in simple and directly sensual 
language, GovindadSsa is straight-forward, loves 

122. Ibid ; Cetanatha Jha and later on Canda Jha in 
appendix to his Milhtl&bhd^d Rdm&yana. 
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to play upon the sound and meaning of letters 
and words, is erotically devotional, writes not 
for any courtly audience hut for the satifaction 
of a devout heart, and has sometimes express- 
ed in obscurest but most sensuous language 
the emotions of a poetic artist. 

Dr. Sukumar Sen has thus summed up the 
leading qualities of his poetry : 

“ He drew largely upon classical lyric poetry for 
treatment in vernacular. All the simple and 
complex figures of speech and other devices known 
in Sanskrit Rhetorics were utilised by our poet. 

But the greatest achievement is metrical 

perfection added to musical assonance and r})yth<- 
mic movement. For this the poet had to take 
the course to Anupr&sa^^^ which never marred the 
beauty of his poems as it would have surely done 
in case of poems by an inferior poet. This love 
for alliteration and assonance is not infrequently 
responsible for the absence of thought. Though 
only the external polish is apparant in his poems, 
it cannot be denied that the poet’s power of desor- 
bing the amorous sentiment and his colourful 

imagination were of a very high order 

The music of his verses and rythmic diction of his 
language, full of Tatsama and semi Tatsama words 
and forms, compensates for everything. 

“ The poet modelled his songs after those of Vidya- 
pati (whom he calls his master in one of his 
poems)^^^ He has written on the 


123. He' uses Anuprasa or alliteration in many ways. 
Often he would use in a Pada words which begin with the 
same letter e.g. see in the I part of Srng&ra BhajanQvalt 
(Sabitya Patra ed.) Padas 189 (ga), 141 (na), 1^2 (ra). 143 
(ta). 14t (da). 145 (ja), 116 (tha). 148 (cha). 149 (ba). 151 
(bha), 152 (ha), and 159 (dha). The beauty of some of 
these poems has, contrary to what Dr, S. Son says, been 
marred by the excessive use of alliteration and assonance. 
Those poems which do not have this kind of alliteration 
are often definitely superior to these. 

124. I 

^ ^ «II% I eto. 
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psyohologioal aspect and on all different topics of 
the love story of Badha and Ersna.^^^ 

** Musical word paining was his forteJ^^^ Never- 
theless in the depiction of the passion and the 
disappointment of love and its intensity, he has 

really very few equals He has fnot) dealt 

with the filial and friendly sentiment VSLtsyalya and 

Sakhya Bhctva When they are sung in the 

right Kiittana style, the songs of Govindadasa 
become extremely enjoyable 

I II” 

(“ Sweet to the tongue and a treat to the ears, 
Qovindadasa oomposes his radiant songs'').^**® 

The defects of his poetry are a natural 
corollary to his qualities. There is more artis- 
try, more sweetness and more smoothness in 
the movement of the lines, than depth of feel- 
ing, largeness of vision and intensity of imagi- 
nation. It is no exaggeration to say that 
meaning is sacrified to formal beauty in his 
poems. 


— ^Nagendranatha Oupta Vasumati edition of 
Pidydpati Paadvalt p. ]. 

125. Mana (Estrangement and annoyahce), Nftyika, 
‘Bahuvdllabha’-Nayaka, Viraha when Krsna goes to 
(jlokula, (including Barahamasasl, Rasalifa.* Aksa-Krida, 
Holl-Vasanta'ila, Krsnavarnana, Radhavarnana, Abhisara, 
Union— all these are dealt with in his poems. Voluptuous 
songs are, however, rarer in him than in Vidyapati. 

?WT euar dga: asmar ^ 

fi53 m f «r«r 
a^ ?rTa hr nit'Rft hi? itvrPf anift 

^ faRia 5ft I 

— (Intro, p. 5). 

127. ^jrngQra Bhajana-Gltdvalt, 'edited by Dr. A. Jha. 

pt II. p.* 69, except that is in the text. 

128. Dr. Sukumar Sen Hut. of Brajabult Lit. pp. 109, 
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The following poems are chosen as the best 
specimens of his poetry : 

(i) Rsdhg praoticeses Abhisgra : 

«n(^ f§R Riffq i 

rtrR qrft ^ fq^s^ ^ ct? ?Tg% =^1^ li 

Rm ^ ^ I 

qJWP! RfRSTRR R^ RTfil II 
«P? 3 R RRR RT^ firfiR RRIR^ ?n% I 

qR qi% g^sRR f^raq qqqgq qitr II 
gqRR RRR qfq? rr rtrr wir srr *fi ?nR I 
qftRR RRR snfq RR f TRR R^f^TR RWTR II ' * ® 

(ii) Rsdha shows her intensity of desire in 
Virahathus: 

?Tqqr rtr i r? ^ Ri^ rtr ii 

% ^qqr qf fqq g<jr rt? i r>^ m 3d% Rgqfc || 

% R^ Rq fRRfSTR RT 5 I ITl?: Rf^T^ RgRTf I 

% iftqq qf fqqfR rtr i r>^ qigRTf? itqrqft 555 rtr II 
^ qf Rwq R 5 i«R ?qTR 1 Rt< qfq nRR ^?rafr R 3 sir ll 
dl^Rt^R q;? ^RR »ftR. 1 % R^q^ R5 dtft f% qjtff ll^ ®” 

(iii) Krsna.’s description : 

g^qfR RR fR I RrafR rkr q^rtf^fR 3 >| 11 

RRT f% RiiqqT qrR»qq l q;ftq^ f%q qfr n 

qft ?qTR RRUR I qjqRT-iq^: Rf^RRTR fj jq^q || 

qrc fq>R 5 rq f%q Rrqqr fqq;TR 1 iiftr f%q rir^ rir n 
ITR f% qRR ?r^ RqRr^ I f% RTcqj sqtfqq; epR II 
q^R^ q^T q?R^ RR^TR I Rf ^^?R f% rtR it 

jflfipqqTR qj^q RfRRRi 1 ’jjr^r f^RUR rr^t ii * » ' 

(iv) Kadha’s desciiption ; 

Rft rIr uRr mqq ^ qfR RR^ifRftrqqr gf fqRqft 1 

^RRpli R^RRqft || 

129, ^fng&ra-Bhajana-GttQvalt, pt. II pada 114, 

130. Ibid, part I pada 1 lO. 

13L Ibid, part U pada 21. 
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'pqqi'g^l'Tqfqi qi^r ftjftfiqr II 

?rfa^q qf»K ftlfq gq rq?if»qfsr S|f% i 

q^^muf^r «rfj| iq»Tig-?q?i4t qfir^titfJTl li * ® ^ 

(v) Madhava as ^iva : 

qrifcT ^5^5 HT^ff ftP2< 3l?qT i 

^5 5ii»T5r goR? mft fafq jwrt il 
Riqq m ?i1f \ 

qm 5R rtw f5r? f5 ?:| %qr ii a;,q ii 

!J«< %5r Rq qg tf R8R RR I 

q<qiR Rt^ RR RRRR RRKR fll qft jt?r II 
qrq| RRR ^ ^?T fqR*q< w fqqR I 
Rtfqfqqw w »r: ?r*q^ Rqrf^tcf || ' ® * 

(Vi) Radba lamentitig her Viraha : 

?r1'^< gisjofe «r|q i %< ?>q i 

«Fuqi fqq ^rwr i rcirr <15 fRqiTR 11 

35 SR S^^< yqiR I sRRi f? qftRiR il 

RTRqi RR Rf? flSIR 1 RRR RIIR^ II ^ 

^^^5 ftif Rfq q;fq i % wr ^r Rfq li 

RRRft f^qfq qiq I % ^ sRiq II 

qifq^^TR RTT^ WrR l sftqq gqr irf5T«TR II ’ 

Several minor poets whom it has not been 
possible to indentify at all may be now grouped 
together. 

1. Bhavesadurati^*’^ 

2. Bhavdnindtha ^*^ — In a poem he speaks 
of his patron as Nrp;^deva. He may be identi- 
fied with Ayaci Dube. 


132. Ibid, pada 49. 

133. Ibid, part I pada 44. 

134. *lbid, part 11 pada 73. 

135. KNPNo. 127. 

136. BT p. 95. 
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3. Oaturdnana — (Is he the same of 

Catura Caturana?). 

4. Dharanidhara.^^*—We know of two 
DharaniHharas ; one Dharanidera is father of 
Ganga-Visiju^*® and the other the copyist of 
Ramapati Upsdhyay’s Vrtta~sdra'*° (in ^ake 
1602 = 1680 A.D.). 

5. jAyakrsna^^^-^msky be identified as the 
compiler of Bhaktiratndvali by Vispupuri 

6. Jayardma ^*^ — Is he the same as 
Jayarsma the commentator of Kdvyapra- 
kdsa^^*^ or as Jyaramadatta the drama* 
tigti4 8A ( — pt III ch. II 

7. Kumudi.^** 

8. adjd LaJchanacanda.^*'^ 

9. Nrpa Pritindtha.'^*'^ 

10. Prthivtcanda^*’’ refers to his patron 
one Mallika Dulara. 

11. Kavirdja Puranamalla^*^ may be 
identified with one Prapa Malta of Giddhaura 
who built a temple of Vaidyanstha and was 

137. RT P. 61 62. 

138. RT p, 98, 

139. Nepal Cat. p. 154. 

140. MMC II p. 25. 

141. RT p. 88 Jayakrsna is the exact name in the 
text. 

141a. MMC Il-iii p. 99. 

142. Several poems in N. O. and Venipuri’e ed. e.g. 
p, 258. 

143. MMC II ii p. 27. 

144. RTp, 68. 

145. RTp. 110. 

146. RT p. 80. 

147. N No, 208 ^ ^ qf^ 

I 

148. RTp. 51.52. 
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a poet and a patron of poets {Bitt. Oaz.y (Mon- 
ghyr)t Gazeteer under ‘Giddhaura’]. 

12. Ratndi Kavi may be identified 
with Kavi Ratna^®° who flourished at the court 
of a Bsjs Lakhanacanda (? same as No. 8 above) 
husband of Devaladevi, or as Kavi Ratna 
the author of BarojaltaUka (before IblO)^®^. 

13. Saddnanda^^^ w^e know one Maithila 
Sadananda the author of a Sinrti work in 
Bundelakhanda, but he may not have any- 
thing to do with this Sadananda. 

14. SaAgama Kavi.^^* 

Besides these, numerous annonymous 
poems are quoted in the Anthologies and many 
poems have lost their Bhanitas for some reason 
or the other. 


In Nepal. 

1. Siddhi Naraaingha'*^ Siihha BhQpati)^^*® 
Babu Nagendranatha Gupta wrongly 
regarded ‘Bhupati’ or ‘Simha Bhopati’ to be 


149. BT p. 77 and p. 105. 

150. RTp. 105. 

151. Nepal Cat. p. 33. 

152. RT p. 112 and KNP No. 102. 

153. Madhukara IV, Nos. 21.22 ; 0. 1605-27. 

154. KNP No. 47. 

155. XO KNP Nos. 19. 20, 21, 22,23, 2« 

(^) KNP No. 50 gvfiN 

G) KNP Nos. 118, 119, 120, l2l fw 
(V) BHAsA ms (B) No. 132 (?) 

. (It may refer to God ? ) 

(«L) RT p. 74 fvfef eto. 

156. RT. p. 75 4fff H 

31 
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another name for divasimha or Vidyspati.'** 
There ie every reason to believe that this was 
the name of some other poet. ‘Bhnpati* may 
be the Nepalese royal poet ‘Bhopatindra’. Or, 
we know of one Simha — Bhopala who wrote 
a commentary on Srngaradeva's 8angita-ratnd- 
kara and the Baadrnava-audhdkara.^*^ This 
Simha Bhupala may be identified with Bhapala- 
Simha a Maithila king of Karpata Dynasty.'®* 

He might still, however, be identified with 
“ Simha-Nrpati’’'®® who is clearly the famous 
Nepalese king Siddhi-Narasimha of Patan who 
ruled from (about 1620.1657'®'). He seems to 
have been a prolific poet and a whole Padavali 
is known alter him. His poems also bear the 
Bhanitas of “Ntpasimha,” “Narasimha” and 
‘‘Siddhi Narasimha” He is known to have 
been the author of a drama too.'®* 

‘Siddhi’ Narasimha was a *saint’ (a jivan- 
mukta) and ruled for about forty years. He 
enlarged the durbar of Lalitpur. He made 
one Visvanatha Upadhyaya (a Maithila ?) his , 
guru. He loved Kr^pa and Radha. He relin- 
quished worldly affairs on the 12th of Magha- 
Kr^pa Nepali Sam. 772 (= 1652 A.D,) and* went 
on a pilgrimage. Tha attributes of this poet- 


157. lie appears to have interpreted fibupatisiugha as 
iSivasimha. and added Vidy3.pati’s name in the Bhanitas. 

158. Krishnamaohari, History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 853. but see SINGH p. 167. 

159. See lA IX p. 188. Lalitapur Insoription o7 Siddhi 
Narasingha (dated 23rd Feb. 1637) where it is mentioned 
that Ninyadeva 7 GahgadevaT Nrsiihha 7 Ramasin'ihaV 
^aktisiiiiha 7 Bhupalasiihha 7 Harisiifihadeva. E. B. 
Jayaewal thought him to be referred to by Ganda Jha too, 
p. 24 (Introduction to RQjamtt Ratnakara). 

160. UT p. 74 and KNP Nos. 118, 119, 120, 121. 

161. Wright, History of Nepal, p. 243. 

162. See below part 111. 
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king’s personality are summed up thus by the 
traditional Brahmapas 

“Siddbi Narasimha. the Omnisoieat« the jivanmukta, 
the chaste, the favourite of Krishna, the master 
of yogi, the chief of poets, the relinquisher of the 
world, the son (^descendant of the family of) 
Harisiihha. He who repeats this Sloka will be absol- 
ved from sin." 

The extant poems of Narasimha are enough 
to show the great popularity he enjoyed as a 
poet. 


2. Baja Srinivasa Malla^^* 

^nnivasa was the successor of Sidddhi 
Narasimha and is said to have reigned from 
about 1657 to 1701.'®“ He extended the period 
of dancing in the month of Karttika, inaugurat- 
ed by his father, from fifteen to twenty-five 
days. He seems to have been a great patron of 
music and dancing. 

3 Nrpa Malta Deva'^^^ 

It is difficult to identify this poet with any 
known figure. Obviously, he may be either 
of the above two poets or any other Malla Baja. 
Possibly he is not Siddhi Narasimha, because 
he is not known to have called himself as a 
Malla in any of his poems. He might be 
identified with Bhupatmdra because it is he 
alone among the poet Malla Bajas who calls 
himself ‘Malla-nrpa' ® ^ but it is better if we do 
not make anything definite so long as some 
fresh facts are discovered. 

163 Wright, History of Nepal, p. 242. 

161. One poem in RT p. 48. 

165. Wright, op, cit, p. 243, ff. 

166. "One poem in N No. 170 and one poeni 

in KNP No. 114 

^67. BHAsA. OIUA m (B) Nos. 4. 62, 92, etq. 
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4. Bhupatindra^** 

He reigned from 1695 to l722 over Nepal. 
He was one of the most important writers of 
Maithili lyrics in Nepal. His songs are collect- 
ed in a Padavali. Dr. Bagchi first discovered 
it ; now 1 have also examined it. It contains 
about lOO poems. They are on a variety of 
topics. There are devotional songs on 6iva, Gauri, 
Hari and Sakti. Siva is called the Lord of 
Musio (of. w) and a Nandi sort of 

verse in His praise'®* begins this collection : 

? ) sniwT ( ara f ) i 

4? (!) II 

aifira ( ftai w *i^t I 

qlftr ( ! ) srq^jfT II 

ftrRr^q9rra‘**^<tsT aiq qq %qT | 

( f ) ctq qqft sresqr qfi ^ II 

qq ( ? ) ^14 f^q5ft«B fqqqR g^r^rw ‘ 
qq qiq ^ qq qif^ qfqqq qR il ••• 

gqfqiTqqfqqq(?) %qgqrqiq i 
qq^r qR(qjq(q qa ( ^q ) ^ qft tqi 9RqR II 
or the second song which ends 
ftfq afeq i 

qsq qiq ll 

168. (t) Ibid, e.g., Nos. 1 and 2, 7, 93 eto, Bhanita : 

or — «ftqq#fS 

(q) Ibid. e.g.. No 9.3, 17, 40, 55, 57, 66, Bhaniti : 

qRfil or or gtRfte €4 

(q) Ibid, e.g.. Nos. 4. 62, 92, Bhanita ; gjr?ftqr q§5?<l 
or 

(v) Ibid, e g.. No : 44 Bhanita : ^qi^Rqfclq 
Ibid, e.g.. No : 54 BhanitS : 

169. BHAsAGITA MS (B) 

170. Ibid. 
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To Hari he prays 

'^^?I jfira (?) I 
snw %r5r i 
^ »raT "nil ^15 I... 

ift pr *iw I 
3*T I 

The largest number (more than half) of the lot 
are devotional songs on Sakti. He sings to 
Gauri 

m I 

'f ftftr «N ^ ntarjf^ 1 

t I 

or to Durga he says specifically 

3rpiJr wr 3<:na( 1 

or to the Mother of the World 

m 

^ Ji'^R % ?r*i I ! 
or generally to Devis 
I vm I 

p II 

ft? WfiC ^JWftsT 3?r %fT II 
^ f ft: W 3TfT I 
mfk( ftr )5R t}?t ?mT^ II 
3 t^ scpjif snftr I 

f!K 5 |;| g|tl ^9 % II 


172. * And several others Ibid Nos. e.g., 20 , 39 , 49 , 

67 eto. 

173. BHAsA GITA MS (B). 

174. * Ibid. 

175 S^hitya Parisai Patrtkd, Oeloutta, Bangabda, 1336 

p. 177.’ 
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g^lT WJW % ^Tf^ir I 
3w JTH« II 

^ qit ’Tift I 
^jRfte ?q qit w *n^ II 
5w *fift3iiqf?i qrfsT II 

There are love songs also— of no mean order 

1% Hm ST 3nRiT^ qifir II 

«^( ^ ) srrfirfsr ^ ifeftf I =q3f^, q^R li 

srif wRft ^ ifift, iMqqqiT 1*1 ^ li 
qpiC Hfq ftfq^ fStRfq, fwq q!^ ?R ( ^TR ) I 
3^% 5 ^ qw ^?r jr, *nf jt a? hr 11 
w[ft3[ s HRq fqq> ^ aftf ^fqq nta: 1 
Hw qrrw hh h^t h Hwrqq, f%fct dt?: 11 
qsqq 3% q^ RfH Htn«ft5T qriij;^ RIR »tqR I 
Hq?ite sRqfe *JH Hifnlsf ?tqa f^RR 11 

5 . Jagajjyotirmalla^’’'' 

He ruled over Nepal from about 1613 to 1633. 
One of the greatest patrons of music, he was 
himself a good poet. He employed many 
Maithils at his court.'’® 

6. Jagatprakdiamalla^’’* and or 

176. Ibid ; BHAsI GlTA MS (B) No. 37. 

177. Poems in Bhasa Ms (B) have Bhanitas : 

(<) No. 9 J ^q 

(^) No. 115 SRHtfillfwr 

(I) No. 170, 171, 172, 173, 174. 175. 

See more about him in Ft. Ill of this work. 

178. Wright op. cit. 

179. Songs in BHAsA GITA MS (B) are many : 

(t) Bhanita in Nos. 119, 120, 121, 125, 19.0,127? 

eto. HHanVPQ, 

(^) Bhanita No. 113, H<RR^9fq 
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Gandrasekharasimha^^^ 

JagatprakaSamalla of Nepal ruled from 
about 1655 to 1676. He has left us a number of 
songs. They are grouped under three headings : 
(a) Songs on the ten Avataras of God.^®^ (6) 

Songs on Visnu.^®* (o) Songs on Sadasiva.*®* 
There is a great confusion in some of the 
Bhanitas of these songs. “ ?? ” is given 

three or four times as possible pen-names of 
Jagatprakasamalla, Jagatacanda, Can4aprakssa, 
and Candralekhara. There is, however, one 
Bhanita [Song no. 160 in BHASA GITA — Ms(B)] 
which has: 

fmTJT m SIT I 

and one other (Songs Ibid Nos. 162 and 164) 
which have : 

apRW^ ?tSPl ...ft Hlfq I 

Possibly Oandrasekhara was a court-poet of 
Jagatprakasa and wrote poems in the latter’s 
name. At any rate, it is not very clear as to 
why Jagatpraka§a’s poems should have in 


Bhanita No. lit, 5t»raiIW^PTtO'Tftr, 

(V) Bhanita No 119, JIT*!, 

(^) Bhanita Nos. Il7?, 1237, 1277, 129. 130, 131, 
133, 134, 138, 13.) : or 

(^) Bhanita No. 123 : with ftRIlftW g WW T 

(tt) Bhanita No. J24: 

■ 180. Ibid. 

181. BHAsA GITA MS (B). After No. 1.=)3 

ift( ?n ^'5TNT«r SRTff: I 

182. Ibid af'er No. 143 ffti «il »ft Nigit ( ift?TT« ? ) 

183. Ibid after No. 145 fftt 
NW RRTHt I 
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Bhanita ‘Oandra,’ ‘^ekhara’ ‘dekharasingha’ 
‘CandraSekhara’. Of course, all these may be 
some form of a synonym of his name. For, 
one ‘Jagatcanda’ mentions the name Jita- 
mitramalla : Compare Bhauila of song No. 123 : 
fapRi i it i 

ft sw 5IT5I II 

The songs of Jagatprakisamalla are not 
very poetic. They are mostly words put to- 
gether just to provide some devotional ideas 
for the use of the musicians. They are, how- 
ever, sincere and devotional. 

There is a song on Ganes x which begins 
his Padas thus : 

swqfli gw ft 9^5 *1^ jn^ I 

ctTifr utw % »Tiq || 

There are usuaj prayers to Gauri and 
various forms of ^akti. The following is 
quoted as an instance : 

sift sirq Ufa mui iisr^oii 
^ qiq^r a«r %qi i 

STW 5^ ^qr i 
lit^ smiq sft? Riqi 
3*51 q!T« ( ? ) qrui deir 
qq wqqi qtftftqfq 5wqq)Tqr 
SqqPrqtqqne ll 

The songs on Siva are equally moving : 
dlf qsqqr qu^ie i 
aar qq q'q»q jfl^i sn« ii 
facw fiqi qaiq f ?iRr« qfq i 
qro ^ qqiq qq q«jj ii 
«R sifq-qRr gqqqm i**“ etc. 

184. BH1§A OITA MS (B) No. 128. 

185. Ibid. 
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There hardly any love soDgs or Bidha- 
Kr$na soDge. . This is a marked feature of 
Jagatprah;a£ama^a*a work. 

7. Jitdmitra^^*^ 

He reigned from about: 1580 to 1690. Only 
one of his stray lyrics is known to exist and 
it is devotional. 


8. BanajiiamaUa^*'' 

He reigned from 1721 to about> 1772. Most 
of the songs from his pen are hymns to Sakti, 
and some of them are wholly in Sanskrit. 

IV 

Conclusion 

We have traced tde development o: 
Maithili lyric far beyond the limits of the 
Early Maithili Literature. The tradition of 
Vidyapati’s lyrics did not end with Qovinda. 
dssa or Jitamitra. It also found expression 
in the dramas that were written in Mithila 
or Nepal, Poet after poet introduced lyrics 
in Sanskrit dramas and ultimately the poetic 
drama of the Kirtaniyas came to be composed 
of songs alone. Independently of drama also 

186. Two poems in BHAsA OITA MS (B) No. Ill and 

165. Bhanita in both : Qffl 9^ 19911(19 ip: <7^ 

CRfilNR 

187. Many poems are extent in BHAqA OITA MS (B) 
(t) Bhanita Nos. 102, 103, 106 : spRq l^liUftll 
(}) Bhanita Nos. 107, 108 : 

Bhanita Nos. 109, 110: ^9.,.^<ll^ or 


32 
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the tradition was carried on till quite recently. 
Grierson collected some of these, and gave their 
account in ‘Tw’enty-one Vaishqava Hynins.’^*® 
We shall not be wrong to conclude, therefore, 
that the type of -lyrical writing set up by 
Vidyspati and his contemporaries inspired the 
writers of all succeeding generations in 
Mithila. 


188. JRA8B Bp. No. 1884, Vol, LZlt t*aTt 1, 






CHAPTER Vll 
NAITHILI DRAMAS IN NBPAL 

1 

INTRODUCTORY 

3f^T fw JWrn^^TJrmi 

sflfit: I 

f^?lf 11^ 

Origin of Vernacular Drama 

The edifice of Vernacular drama was built 
on the ashes of Sanskrit drama. At the time 
when the Vernaculars were gaining ascendancy, 
Sanskrit drama had almost declined. “The in- 
vasion of the Musalmans, who were in no 
way friendly to the growth of dramatic art*, 
gradually brought about i1;p death. The drama 
took refuge in those parts of India where 
Muslim power was slowest to extend **® 

So powerful was the influence of Sanskrit 
drama I however, that in those parts too the 
first attempt to evolve a more easily intelli- 
gible kind of drama— Sanskrit and Prakrta 
were beconi ing unintelligible to the masses— 


n. Vidyapati. Puru§opartk§d, "Nrtyavidyakatha". 

2. See e g. Shipley, Introduction to Literature on 
Persian Literature. 

3, Kietb, Sanskrit Drama, p. 242-243, 
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took such a form as continued to give Sanskrit 
and Prskrta as prominent a place as before ; 
only vernacular also came to be gradually in- 
troduced^in profusion. 

Throughout the North-Eastern India, away 
from the depradations of the Muslim conquerors, 
there grew up in course of time fresh types of 
drama which were represented by the “yatras” 
of Bengal, the “Aukia-Nats** of Assam and the 
‘Kirtaniyas” of Mithila. They all originated 
in some form of devotion to Kfsna, but gradu- 
ally, they all went beyond religious bounds. 
Of course, even when they were secularised, 
the predominance was given to Paurapic stories 
and legends. 

The uniqueness of Medieval Maithili drama 
lies in the simplification and rejuvination of 
the stage. Music and dancing formed its 
nucleus. The insistence was upon popular 
appeal. The poetic beauty, the complexity of 
action and the psychological development of 
character became less important than musical 
entertainment provided by the play. There 
was no effort to concentrate on the newness 
of the theme and on the charm of the 3tory 
as story. This is why we have a large number 
of dramas repeatedly put on the stage with 
minor changes by different authors. 

t 

Like the Sanskrit drama, the audience 
which witnessed the performances of Maithili 
drama was made up of men and women of 
the court. Of course, at a later stage, an 
independant line of popular drama — the Kirta- 
niys drama— was founded which was staged 
before an audience, composed of all sorts of 
persons, the learned, the semi-literate, the illite- 
rate, the ladies, the children and the comnaon 
folk of the locality. Naturally, in this second 
kind of drama, whatever influence of Sanskrit 
and Prakrta had remained, disappeared. 
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Thus, Mithila was able to continue Indian 
dramatic activity in -a fresh and invigorating 
form albeit in the vernacular. It is a matter 
of great importance that Maithili has a large 
number of dremas at such an early period. 

Beginnings of Vernacular Drama in Mithila 
and the Circumstances Leading to 
its Growth in Nepal 

Maithila scholars are known to have culti- 
vated the drama even before the birth of the 
vernacular drama. Pak^adhaia Mi§ia says 
in his famous Sanskrit Arixvaai,Pr<uanna-B,d,ghava 
when the Sotradhara answers the question as 
to how could there be a union of the poet and 
the scholar : 

The tirt't known writer who introduced 
vernacular in Sanskrit drama was Vidyspati 
Thakura (c. 1360'C. 1448). Unfortunately we have 
no trace of his practice having been continued 
immediately after him in Mithila proper. 
The clue, however, was taken up by scholars who 
went and received patronage in Nepal Hence 
we have a consistent account of the growing 
use of Mithila’s vernacular in the dramas in 
Nepal. By 1600, wholly vernacular plays came 
to be written. 

The relations of Nepal and Mithila have 
been very intimate from remote times. In 
Ancient times a part of Mithila lay within the 
present boundaries of Nepal. Even today some 
of the Maithili speaking districts* lie in Nepal. 
Janakapur, her Ancient capital, and Simrson, 
the capital of Maharaja Ninyadeva (c.l097), the 


4. Such aB dintriots of Mohatari, Saptari, Moranga. 
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founder of the first historical dynasty of 
Mithila, lay within her territory. 

It is said that for a number of years the 
direct route to plains from Nepal was through 
Mithila alone. That is why under the stress of 
Musalman invaders, Maithila rulers could seek 
refuge in Nepal so easily. Mahir§ja Harisiibha- 
deva (c. 1296-1323/4 A. D.) is said to have gone 
there when he was overthrown by the Musal- 
mans in 1323 and established himself at or near 
Bhitgaon”. His arrival produced a tremendous 
change in the history of Nepal and in her 
relations with the people of Mithila. Some 
scholars are of opinion that this great his. 
torical event diJ not occur at all® — but the 
Maithila Pafij! and Nepalese VamSavalis agree 
in supporting this account. 

After the death of Harisimhadeva, his sons 
Mauasimhadeva and Sysmasimhadeva ruled 
over Nepal for about twenty-seven years’^. The 
daughter of Syamasimhadeva was married to 
a scion of an ex-ruling family of Nepal now 
residing in Mithila. Henceforth, Maithilas 
gained decided ascendancy in the Nepalese 
court and their mother-tongue was loved and 
respected in all distinguished quarters®. • We 

5. Of. WWnfN ( or ) ^11 ^ 

^ ftRT T*ft H 

— MODA No. 2 p. 23. 

6. Such aR Bendali in '^Nepal and Its Surrounding 
Oountries*’ Introduotion to Nepal Cal. p. 14. 

7. Politioal and historical information in these 
ohapters is based on Bendall Ibid, and Wright* History of 

Nepal, 

8. ](n course of time various other matrimonial alli- 
ances were conducted between the people of Mithif^ and 
the kings of Nepal e.g. Pratapamalla married there in 
LjSSQ and Kanabahadura Saha (1777-1805) and Qirvanayu- 
Idhavikracna Saha in later timos. 
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know of several eminent pandits from Mithila 
who were invited to Nepalese courts. For 
example, Jayasthitimalla (1380-1394) called 
Eirttinatha Upadhyaya, Raghunatha Jha, Sn- 
natha Bhaj;ta, Mahinatha Bhatta and Rama- 
natha Jha, to make laws about houses, lands, 
castes and dead bodies”, Jaggajjyotirmalla 
(1618-1633) invited Vamiamani Jha ; King 
Ramasiitahadeva son of Narasimhadeva patro- 
nised Ghatrakara Sukla® (1485) ; even in later 
times, Krsna Datta Jha'® and Sakti Valla- 
bha'i (1777?-1805?), Bhana Jha’s^® lather, etc. 
were patronised iu Nepalese courts. Indeed, 
the down-fall of the Oinivara Dynasty and the 
occupation of Mithila by Musalman invaders 
induced a large number ot Maithila scholars 
to seek shelter and patronage in Nepal for quite 
a long time. 

The result of all this intercourse was that 
Maitbili became the most dignified of ail lan- 
guages in Nepal. At Bhatgaon, Patan or 
Kathmandu it established itself firmly. So says 
Dr. Bagchi : 

The success of the lyrics of Vidyapati and 
his contemporaries and the glorious achieve- 
ments of Maithila musicians of the day gave 
an added interest to Maithili in Nepal. Says 
Dr. Bagchi : 

PiPrsiF pRU'iilR I qf 

Piif ?” ' * 

9. MMC II p. 2. 

10. Ibid, p. 47. 

11. Ibid, p. 63 and others e.g. Ibid intro, p. 1 , 

la. SINGH p.'jl27. 

13. * Bafigiya SSthitva Pariiad Patrikd, BangaUbda 1336, 
P. 172. 

14. Ibid, p. 171, 

33 
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Meanwhile, drama became very popular 
in Nepal. The sprea<Ung power of the Musal- 
mans in India had its influence in making it 
and other arts developing in the secluded courts 
of Nepal. The earliest Sanskrit drama in Nepal 
seems to have been written in the reign of 
Jayasthitimalla (1318-1394). He appears to 
have brought his love of dramatic literature 
from Mithila where he had : 


‘'oultivated a fine literary taste for the display of 
which his new posiiien as a king of Nepal afford- 
ed him ample opportunities. (He introduced tbe 
instrumental music of Dipaka-Baga at royal 
burials). The birth ceremony of bis son Dhariua- 
malla was celeberated by the performance of a 
four-Act (play named) lidmdyuQa. 

This drama was originally composed in 
1360 to please his father and then again at the 
request of one Yuthasimha, who was probably 
a contemporary Maithila Raja and a relative 
of Jayasthiti. It was twice aeain performed, 

*Onoe on the (above menti>ned) birth ceremony and 
once more oi'. the initiation ceremony of Dharma- 
malla”.^® 


Another Sanskrit drama associated with 
Jayasthiti is Bhairavdnanda-Ndtakam. This was 
also probably written by a Maithila,* one 
Manika, 


'the son of Raja Vardhana who. ..was an expert 
m dramaturgy. Thiii appears to be a secular 
drama, the hero being Bhairava and the heroine 
Madanavatl, a celestial dancer cursed by a Riai to 
become a Manusl. The drama was enacted on an 
appropriate occasion, namely, the marriage of 
Dharmamalla...the son of Jayasthitimallac.'*.^^ 


The successors of Jayasthiti are not known 
to have patronised any literary or dramatic 


p- 


15 . MM. Uaraprasad Sastri, Preface to Nepal CaU 
XXXVII ff. 

16 . Ibid. 

17 . Ibid. 
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activity. This may be due to the chaotic con- 
dition of the sovereignty of Nepal. His grea- 
test successor was Yakfamalla who ruled for 
about forty-three years (up to c. 1474). He is 
said to have gone as far as Magadha conquer- 
ing Mithila on his way and to have set in 
order all Nepal and to have subdued “the 
Rsjas of all mountains”. Alter his death, the 
kingdom was divided into three parts. His 
eldest son Raimalla founded the line of Bhat- 
gaon (c. 1496), his second son Ramamalla 
founded that of Banepa (Banikapura), and the 
youngest son Ratnamalla founded that of 
Kathamandu (Kantipura and Lalitapatana). 
It is after this break-up of the kingdom that 
we begin to find records of great literary and 
cultural activity. 


II 

CHARACTERISTICS OF MAIThILI 
DRAMA IR NEPAL* 

From the beginning of the Seventeenth 
Century to the second quarter of the Eighteyenth 
Centifry, Maithili drama flourished at its 
height in Nepal. It was able to discover a 
fresh technique for the Vernacular drama, 
and more or less replaced the Sanskrit dram. 
The use of Sanskrit vanished in course of 
time, though the frame-work of the Sanskrit 
drama continued to be used for some time. 
In the new drama vernacular was ultimately 
■ given a predominant place. 


]. Dr. P. C. Bagohi’H article, “Nepale Nataka” 

in Bangiya Satiitya Pariahad Patrika, Bangabda 1336 ; 
NaniGopala’g edition of Nepale Bhdis& Ncifdka ; Eumara 
Qanga&and Sinha JRASB (New Series) XVlll, 1922, 
No. 4 p. 253 ff. and XX 1924 No. 1, p. 73. ff. and- Dr. D. 
Mishra. Htnduslani. 1935. 
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The usual structure of the ‘‘ Irregular ” 
Nepalese Malthili drama was as follows : 
After the Nandi (sometimes accompanied with 
Astamangala and Pu^panjali), the Satradhara 
and the Natl appeared on the stage, and intro- 
duced the subject-matter, the author, the 
patron and the occasion on which the play was 
composed. Then followed what was known as 
ttajavarpana and De§avarnana (the description 
of the king and the country), and thereafter, 
the action proper commenced. The actors 
entered the stage and disclosed their identity 
through appropriate songs. The action pro- 
gressed in songs and ended in songs. There 
are lacunas between the songs which might 
have been filled up by prose passages that were 
not put down in the play.* In some “JRegular” 
dramas some small, simple and quiet sentences 
were embodied in the text. 

There was little effort to bring in now or 
striking situations and characters. The main 
concern of the playwright was to present 
systematically a connected series songs which 
could be successfully sung on the stage ; though 
they were accompanied by some gesticulation 
and action too. The plots were generally on 
some well-known subject. Indeed nobody 
could have understood or appreciated these 
dramas, if the stories were not known to him 
previously. The frequency with which the 
same stories of Edmayana, Mahdbhdrata, Mari- 
vam§a, Vidydvildpa, Mddhavdnala and various 
Furapas were chosen by the dramatists is also 
accounted for by this reason. 

There seems to have been no vogue of 
painted scene on the stage. It was not thought 
probably necessary to attempt any roalisin on 


2. Dr. Bagohi op, cit„ p. 173 ; 

3. Gangaaaud Siuha, JKABB op. cie. 
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the stage. The context of the song and descrip* 
tion contained in it was supposed to make it 
possible for the audience to locate a particular 
scene. The actors <we have no indication if 
there were actresses too) adequately dressed 
themselves. Their number was not limited to 
one as in the Ankianat ; indeed, there are 
occasions in these dramas where battles and 
merry-making in the gardens and ponds are 
supposed to be shown on the stage. There 
used to be a regular orchestra whic.i accom* 
panied the vocal music — indeed, it seems the 
main equipment of the actors was that they 
were expert musicians. There are at times 
stage directions for the orchestra when there 
was no vocal music. 

The performances were held in the day- 
light and in the open. The division into Acts 
was generally based upon the amount of per- 
formance to be allotted to a single day. This 
is the reason why we find at the commence- 
ment of certain Acts : such and such 

and at their end, ^ such and such . 

Kumara Ganganand Sinha rightly says 

On the whole, on reading these plays we get a very 
’favourable impression of the cour((8) of Nepal, 
with all its grandeur and ostentation, as a plaoe 
for the encouragement of literature, musio and art 
and resorted to by the people of the different 
parts of India, each giving its quota to the promo- 
tion and refinement of taste in the country. And 
above all, the language of these popular plays 
denotes the remarkable fact that Maithili had then 
become the literary language of Nepal.** 

- Ill 

THE DRAMATISTS 

• At Bhatgaon 

On the three lines founded after the death 
jf Yak^amaila (c. 1474), the iirst at Bhatgaon 
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patronised the largest number of dramatists. 
We learn of the first Maithili drama during 
the reign of ViSvamalla (c. 1533), called 
Vidydvilapa. The Sotradbara says : 

g!T... 

JWtl' t$ft, fMrRT 3IT% 

l”* 

The Me. of this play is incomplete but it 
seems to be the earliest dramatic version of 
the story of Vidyavilapa. 

In the reign of his successor Tribhuvana- 
malla alias Trailokyaraalla (1572 1585/6) great 
literary activity is recorded. He is described 
thus : 

3lTfq %cIT 1 

sTfi[?q5^Fi?fmnTR^^^cimiq fa? I 

qisT HtTfnqqraroqqr?Rq?r?=qfii»qTqR^»qT i 

: ll® 

An incomplete Ms. of an annonymous 
Maithili drama on the life of Kfsna written 
under his patronage is extant. In the Bhanita 
of its songs two poets are named — Ramacandra 
and Viranarayana. The play is inspired 
directly by Jayadeva and Vidyapati. Dr. 
Bagchi quotes the following lines on Viraha 
as a specimen : 

gqq qftaq 1 

gqfi 3^^ *RT II 

q wrqq i 

^ II 

*R iqi i 

9II5T PiqT qrlNt ii 


4. Ibid. p. 172. 

5 . Nepal Cat. 
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qi^ qf^T II 

II 

fSR ^w(si?) I 

^ jftft Rift ?n^5! «rTf% 

RR RT% 11“ 

Henceforth the dramatic activity in Nepal 
became very brisk and elaborate. Tribhuvana- 
malla’s successor Jagajjyotiimalla (c. 1618-1633) 
was a great patron of learning and music. Ke 
got several important works written in his 
reign, such as, a commentary on Padmgri’s 
Ndgaraaarva^a, Slokasdrasangraha, Sangitasd- 
rasangraha, Sangitabhdskara, Sangitacandra and 
Narapati’s commentary on Svarodayadipikd. 

Among his Maithili dramas, the earliest 
was Muditakuvalaydiva’’ (1628) which is fre- 
quently quoted oy scholars because it contains 
valuable information regarding the Malla 
dynasty of Nepal Kings. The Haragaurivivdha^ 
(1629) followed it. The third one, the Kunjavi- 
hdrindtaha^ is, a remarkably successful dra- 
matisation of the story of Kfspa, Rsdha and 
Gopis. It has been edited and published by 
Dr. P. 0. Bagchi'®. The Sotradhara introduces 
the play thus : 

fir ftiP: ?ft €!TR ^1 

Rlqf qriR ^ n 


6. Dr. Bagchi, op. ctt. p. 173. 

7. Ibid. p. 174. 

8. Ibid. 

9. ibid. 

10. ’published in Paricaya, a leading Bengali 
monthly. Bengali year 1347 (o/o K. Bhaduri, 8b Dinbandhil 
Lane, Oaloutta). 
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Bsdha and Krspa are introduced on the 
stage with the following song ; 

?rdk ii 

?resr\ gt?, n'5«R «rf5r 4t? ii 

?nf5 JiPK, w II 

?iT?T sn^n ?n« ii 

^ ^3(^feiHr§RWft, «Tfa «?% II 

Then follows the description of the seasons 
and the conversation between Gopis. 

We know of no work during the reign of 
Jagajjyotirmalla’s son and successor Naren- 
dramalla. But his grandson Jagatprakssamalla 
(d. 1682) was one of the four great rulers of 
Bhatgion who raised Maithili to its highest 
glory in Nepal. He was, however, a greater 
writer of independent devotional songs than 
of dramas. 

The Nepal Durbar Library has six dramas 
attributed to him (a) Usdharana^^ (b) Naliya- 
ndlakam (1670) It is the longest of all and 
covers about 108 pages in Ms. Its Bhanitas 
have the poet’s penname as 'Oandrasekhara*, 
which name is common in his independent 
songs, (c) PdrijAtaharana^^ (d) Prabhdvatiha- 
rana^* (c. 1656), (e) Malayagandhini (c. 1663' 


11. Oat. No. (Durbars Library) 1, 1564 pp. 1-50. 

12. Ibid, I, 397 pp. 1-108, Beginning of the MS • 

End of the MS : 

^ 55 51 II 

13. Ibid, 1, 420 pp. 1-45. . 

14. Ibid. I, 395 pp. 1-44, Beginning of the MS : 

ipwfl gw?fr ^ ^ End of the MS : 

15. Ibid, I, 436, pp. 1-86. Beginning of the MS ; 
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and (f) Madanacarita^* (1670). In the Library 
of Bajguru Hemaraja of Nepal there is a ihree- 
act hidmdyana ndtaha by one Ei^padasa 
written in JagatprakaSa’s name. Some of 
these woiks seem to have been renewed in the 
subsequent years under JagatprakA^amalla’s 
successors. 

They are all invariably in prose as well as 
verse. The prose pieces are small but they are 
sweet and pure : 

tpTTR — ^ 1 

51^—1 jn«i, iwnN I ^ ^rrai 'st %sr i 

{Madan'icarito) 

—I mR I 

— % »WT«f wflf 

{Malay agandhini) 

The Rfjavarpana in {Malayagandhini) is 
important because it praises Srinivasatnalla, 
the king’s contemporary at Patan. 

. *Rqf% ^ TOR I 

fSRJR TO Rft II 

3«r *lTl! TO^ I 
TO TO^R It 

wrm wi i 

TO II 


TO ef^ *1 ^ ^ TO ^ End of page 40 

RR <lcR ... 

End of the MS : etc. A MS of this 

drama is also in the Library of Hemaraja Sharma, wUerf) 
its author is said to be one Er^x^adasa. 

16. Dr. Bagobi op. ctt. p. 175. 

17. Ibid. 

34 
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^0—1 IT31T I 

IT5IT %ii»rt«»i?ra^ran^ ?f?ra i'® 

The son^s in these drams are generally of 
the usual kind but now and then one comes 
across deep thoughts such as : 

«iOi5c ^;ji^qT<i3F ^5rg% i 

H«isf ^ f«R jrff I 

gfi iH?i g»?f eft wf«R airsTir IP ® 

{Madanearita) 

Surnati-Jitamitramalla (c. 1682-1697) was 
equally onthiisi -isf ic writer. The extant diamas 
written hy him are: (a) Kdliyamathanopdhh- 
ydna*° (1684) in three acts, (6) Madalasahar- 
anam^^ (1687), c) Jaiminiyabharatanatakam** 
(called Asvamedhanatakam according to MM. 
Haranrasada Sastri) (1690) {<1) Qopicandranata- 
kam*^ (1690) (e) Usdharana^* (f) Navadurgdnata. 
kam*^ (1686) (</) Bhdsdnataham^^ and (/t 


18. -Ibid. 

19. Ibid. 

20. Darbar Library, Nepal, Oat. No. I, 460. pp. 1-44 

Beginning of the MS : it || Hl^| RKd 

End of the MS : ^ ^ sfiiq || 

«fiwgRffr^qr^dTfR5rfq<f>w ifftqrfg 

«• c;oy I % 

21. Ibid, I, 354 pp. 1-30 dated Samvat 807. 

22. Ibid, I, 1121, pp. 1-21. 

23. Dr. Bagchi. op. cit. p, 176. 

24. Darbar Library, Nepal Cat. No. I, 1564. 

25. Ibid, I, 1322, pp. 1-125. Beginning of the MS : 

W^fi; I R qirq I i^qr qj 

d=qqr II ^tK'trRT f^T^f^qrm =qq;> %d qq. End 

of the MS . aq|l qqpqtl | 

26. Ibid, I, 1455, pp. 1-22. 
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BhdratanataJeam^' . It is the longest of all. One 
peculiarity of his dramas is their catholic 
interest in many polite languages. Thus 
Oopicandranataka is in Bangali Bhasanatakam 
is partly in Newari, and the rest in Maithili. 
Almost all plays begin with a benediction 
to ArdhanariSvara (Lord Siva). 

There is greater command over the langin 
age in the dramas of Jitamitramalla tlian in 
those of his predecessors. Their ease and 
fluency can be gathered from the following 
specimen lines : 

It a?)- »15: I 

(Bharatanataka). 

ftjRT tin I 

gqfii ^?iTfipr tti, wnqf u I ' ® 

* (Madalasaharana). 

fw 3 ?! dil qn 1 

il 

gw dtqPtiJfl q wiq 1 

Rtt II’® 

{Madalasaharana). 

After Jitamitrama 1 '.’s death, his son Blm- 
patmdramalla (1695- 172 i) ascended the tlirone. 
He was the most prolific writer. We know of 
the following dramas written and staged during 
his reign ; (a) Mddhavanala^^ (1704), (b) Oauri- 
vivdhanaiaka^^ (1706), {y)) Pasupatiprddurhhdva^^ 

■ 27. Ibid, I, 1478, pp, 1-128. On .“ixty-seventh page : 
vrii Tt ^ End of the 

MS : Rtfeinq II 

28. Dr. Bagchi, op, cit. p, 176. 

29. Ibid. 

3o! Ibid, p. 178-9 and Darbar Library Cnt. No. I, 1455. 

31. Darbar Library, Nopal, Ca^ No. I, 347. pp 1-100, 
dated Samvat 826. 

32. Ibid, I, 460. pp. 1-86, dated Samvat 831. 
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(1711), (d) Qopioandra*^ (? 1712), (e) U»dharana^* 
(1713), {f) Bulcminiparinaya*^ (g) Vidydvildpaj*^ 
(h) Mahabhdrata,*^ (i) and (j) Two unnamed 
fragments®* — one of these was probably com- 
posed when the father of the king was alive 
(1695), for in the Rajavarpana of it the father 
of the king is praised in high terms, (k) 
Eamsabadhakranacarita** (1) Eolaturabadho- 
pakhyana, (m) Padmdvatinataka,*^ (u) Jdlan- 
dharopakhyana*^ (o) Jaiminiyabhdratanataka*^ 
and (p) Manofat^jananataka.** 

The language of some of these plays is 
Newari or Bengali. The Ussiharana, one of the 
unnamed fragments on *Sa4daTsanas’, and 
Padmavatinat^am are, for example, much mixed 
with Newari ; and Qopicandropahhyananatakam 
with Bengali. 

The songs in his dramas are numerous 
and have a variety unknown to earlier drama- 
tists. The following' quotations will give souje 
idea of their achievement : 

J13 Rw gg^ir wr i 

WPR, *IR 1 1 


33 . Ibid, I, 345. pp. 1-75. 

34. Ibid, I, IIS’2, pp. 1-81, dated Samvat 833. 

55. Dr. Bagchi, op. cit. p. 179. 

36. Published by Bangiya Sahitya PariBbat. 243-9, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta (as NepQle B&figald Ndtaka). 

37. Ibid. 

38. Dr. Bagchi, op, cit„ p. 178. 

39. Darbar Library Nepal Cat, No. 1, 1390. 

40. Ibid, I, 331, pp. 1-85. 

41. Ibid. I. 380. 

42. Ibid, I, 404, 1-58. . ' 

43. Ibid, I, 453, pp, 1-235. Also called ASvamedha 
Natoka, 

44. Ibid, III, 576, pp. 1-128. 
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WRRfe WT*r ^ WTl’ ^ I 
awn apcor w WT5I ^if I II 

(Fragment of 1695) 

wa a(^f^ as af< sift ftft I ftia^ naa (%5 «r«rli a II 

(Bukminiparinaya) 

As usual, small sentences intersperse these 
songs, such as : 

— ^ 5ft% aaiwia'aiiaa 
— 1 1 
— (a^l ) aiwa ^\m l 

(Madhavdnala) 

— S^iar as^ ?q ^a> a? I 
— ^%ftF ^ ^^1 

iJdlandharopdkhydna) 
— % ftai^^ 'ia> 3^1 ct?r ^ sara aa: i 

(Gaurivivdha) 

— arl raw aasai w^a: a'la aiat a< a aiiafl ^ftar 
an=aa ^aift l 

(Qopicandropdkhydna) 
(^a« to a^) — I ftw aaa wt¥ i 

—I ?afta ftaa a>a; i 

{Koldsurabdhopakhyana) 

3a— I af1% aft ama aaia^ fa«w aw i 

3^— aama aw?a l 

(Kamsabadhakranacaritra) 

The Mahdbhdrata and the VidydvUdpa may 
be discussed at length. They have been pub- 
lished by the Bangiya Sahitya Farisad. They 
will illustrate the general nature of the “irregu- 
lar" Nepalese Maithili drama at its best. 

The Mahdbhdrata (1702) (with which poet 
K]:?oadeva is associated) extends to twenty -three 
acts giving some of the famous Episodes of the 
great Epic. Vyasa and Sanjaya are also made 
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to appear on the stage to sumifiarise the 
narrative. The action is reported or described 
in the songs. The way in which any incident 
of the Mahdbhdrata is handled is illustrated by 
the following lines describing the 'Eha:a 4 avadaha’ 
episode Act VII : 

srfJT, || 

«iTqq, nr 1 
II ^ II 

SIR ^<Tsf|q qif I 

Itqg II ^< 1 ; tv« fi 

srTHTqqr? II 

3? II 
HT II 
11 II 

atl wsftq qif 1 

afte siR 3 sr g<3 II ^ tvi II 
sr ^* 35 II 
?Tc m q« II 

giqfe g f^i esf) -wif^ 1 
ggt ^ elf sf fiqe sirf^ || ? vq il 

II 

ftq snq, II 
tff^T II R II II 
irqg gf^ il 11 

SIlV ^gsiq ?BT5I, 

’^51 sn^ sn^q* 1 

egr f 

* qisfl^r sii 3 'q sif5fq% II ^ U\ II 
ffe 

At the end of the Mababharata war Dhr 
tara§tra is made to lament thus : ^ 


45. NepQle B&figald Ndfaka, p. 66 . 
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w m II 
II ^ II 

^J;^ 9ft 4 \ft Ifsr ^5 it^, i\\% WR I 
I 

Rft r 1< 5iT?ir II 

giltRR ?rRK II II 

<lV‘, 

?ft f ft % Rim I 

m ?RHw II 11^® 

The story of Vidydvildpa (1720)*^ was one 
of the most popular themes in Medieval India. 
Kumara Ganganandsinha has thus summa- 
rised it : 

“In Ujjain, there was a king named Virasimha. He 
had a daughter called Vidyavati* She was a very 
talented girl and had taken a vow of marrying 
that person who would defeat her in discussion. 
Many princely suitors came and went away disap- 
pointed. Her father became very auAious on her 
account and decided to try prince Sundara, who 
was reported to be a very learned man. He sent 
his court-poet to the royal court of King Quna- 
*sindhu of Eanchi» the father of prince Sundara, 
for the purpose of inviting the prince to his court 
Prince Sundara had also, on the other hand, heard 
of the beauty and accomplishments of Vidyavati 
and secretly wished to woo her. He came to Ujjain 
without any body's knowledge and pitched up his 
residence at the house of the garland girl of the 
king. On becoming intimate with her the prince 
told her his mind and sought her help in the affair. 
She contrived to bring both Sundara and Vidya- 
vati together and from the first sight both of them 
became enamoured of each other. But they did 
not find their course of love smooth. The king 
and the queen of Ujjain came to know of the 


46! Ibid, 21st Act. p. 138. 

47. Published in Nepdle BQfigalct N&faka. See f.n. 36 

above* 
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clandestine visits, and the lovers were caught. 
Sundara was brought before the king and was 
sentenced to the punishment of a thief. But sub- 
sequently the court poet, who had gone to Eanohi, 
returned and told the king that the captive was no 
other than prince Sundara, the son of King Quna* 
sindbu. Upon this the kidg immediately released 
him from captivity and united him with his daugh- 
ter in marriage."*® 

He goes on to add : 

‘‘This story has its origin probably in the Chaurapan- 
chai^ika. Sundarat the hero of the story, is, 
according to some, the Chaura Eavi himself, to 
whom the authorship of the Chaurapanoha^ika is 
ascribed. There are others, however, who say 
that the work was the work of Vararuohi. a 
Maithil scholar. Sriyuta Bharat Chandra Roy 
wove the story into a fine poem and it became a 
favourite study of both the old and the young in 
Bengal. Maharaja Yatindramohan Tagore utilis. 
ed the story to form the plot of his play Vid>a<* 
sundara and the celebrated Hindi poet Bharatendu 
Harischandra borrowed materials from it for his 
work bearing the same title.^'^® 

Th3 play is in seven acts (spread out into 
seven days’ performance ?), and has ample 
scope to develop the character of the dramatis 
personae. The unities of time and place are 
ignored. The SutradhAra does not linger on 
the stage. Songs embodying stage-directions 
are frequent, e.p., when Gupasagara and others 
enter then the following lines are sung : 

II 

^ II II 

SiTil II 

«« I 


48. JASB New Series XX 1924, p. '7J, 

49. Ibid, p. 74, 
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jft% ftJwgM II 11“® 

and when they go away, 
g<!I fsiWR II ... 

WTipl 3I1VI ^ ^s^rwfa 

sr«ift ^ WTW * ‘ 

In the extant text there are hardly any 
prose passages as in “ regular ” dramas ; it 
seems they were left to the actors* choice. 
The orchestra are introduced as (irnihi^ and 


There are portions in this play which owe 
their attraction to their references to everyday 
life, such as, the washerwoman in the Fourth 
Act. 


The songs are generally laconic and even 
cryptic, which make a mere reading of the 
text not very intelligible or pleasant. Now 
and then they are interspersed with continuous 
passages which, however, develop the thought 
and action as well as provide occasion for 
entertaining songs (e. g., the dialogues between 
the she-gardener (malini) and the young hero). 

Some of the songs, such as the MaheSavspis 
and other familiar lyric-types are extremely 
successful. On the occasion of a marriage a 
‘Kobara’ was sung as in m ^dern Mithila : 

II w II 

f) ^<1 Rift t, 

If il9rw (WR?) ^11 

ftsift^(^) ^ I 


50. Neptle B&figalSL Ndfaka, p. 3, 

51. Ibid, p. A. 

35 
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II Jli;««»=; II 

*nvft m II II** 

The apogee of Nepalese Maithili Drama 
was reached in the long reign of Ranajitamaila 
(c. 1722-1772). He was the last ruler of the line, 
and we learn of the largest number of plays 
written under him. Their names are : (a) 
Krsnacariia*^ (1738) (b) Krsnakailds ydtropa- 
khyana^* (1747), Usdharana^^ (1754) in nine 
Ads), (d) Indrajayandfakarti^^ (1764), (e) 

Mdnahdlryopakhydna'^'’ (1764), (f) KoldsuraLidho- 
pdkhydna'^^ (1766), (g) Khaivdsurahadhopak- 

hydna*^ 1767), (h) Andhakdsurabadhopakhyana^^ 
(1768) (i) Krsnacaritropdkhyana*' (j) Madana. 
carita^* (k) Bdmdyananataka,^^ (1) Rdma- 
carita,^* (m) Mddhavdnalakdmakanddld^ (n) 
Nalacarita^^ [by one Ganesa who is also men 
lioned in (1)], ip) Bukminiparinaya^'* (in five 


52. Ibid, p. 33. 

53. Darbar Library, Cat. No. I, 368, pp. 1-132, dated 
Samvat 858. 

54. Ibid, III, 116, pp. 1-32, dated Samvat 867. 

55. Ibid, I, 365, pp. 1-105, dated Samvat 874. 

56. Ibid, I, 365, pp. 1-1 51, dated Samvat 884. 

57. Ibid, I. 365, pp. 1-59, dated Samvat 824. 

58. Ibid, late discovery no No, pp. 1-78, dated Sam- 
vat 886, 

59. Ibid, I, 365, pp. 1-26, dated Samvat 887. 
dO. Dr. Bagchi, op. cit. p. 180. 

61. Darbar Library Cat. No. I, 365. pp. 1-11. 

62. Dr. Bagchi, op. cit, p. 180. 

63. Ibid. 

64. Published in Nep&le BQiigal& Ndfoka. See above 
f.n. 36. 

65. Ibid, The name of a poet Dhanapati is also aaso- 
oiated with this drama. 

66. Library of Rajaguru Hemaraja Shaima. 

67. Ibid, U, Kba. 
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Acts), (p) Bukminiharana*^ (q) Jalasayivianva- 
distastyupdkhydna,^^ (r) Tripurdsurabadhopa- 
khydnanataham'’** and (s) Prthdpdkhydna.^ ^ 

Most of these were composed in the honour 
of his i^tadevata (Personal Deity) : the Usdharana 
was staged on the occasion of the repairs of 
Her temple, the Andhakdmrabadhopdkhydna to 
propitiate Her, the Ersna-caritandtaka to com- 
memorate the occasion of instituting a bigger 
bell in Her temple, and the Koldsurahadhopd- 
khydna to celebrate the occasion of adorning 
Her with blue lotuses. 

Some of these dramas are mixed with Ben- 
gali. For example, Krsnakaildsaydtropdkhydnaf 
Bdmdyana and Bdmacariia are mostly in 
Bengali. 

The distinguishing quality of these dramas 
is the frequent use of prose : 

(^l^) I snqHi«i w't gif i 

SR« — WbfR*? ^ I 

. (Andhkdsurabadhopdkhydna), 

— ^ fJR 
W 35 RRRW, 1 

{Bukntiniparinaya) 

The plot of Mddhavdnala-Kdmakandala is 
very much similar to that of Vidydvildpa. It is 
also based upon a very popular legend. Its 
story is thus summarise 1 by Kumara Ganga- 
nand Sinha ; 


68. Ibid. 

69. Darijar Library, Nepal, Cat. No. I, 365, pp. 1-54. 

70. Ibid, III, 116, pp. 1-27. 

71. Ibid, I, 365. pp. 1-35. 
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‘*Kiog QoTirtdaohandrft of PuBbpavati City had in his 
servioe a Brahmin boy named Madhavanala. He 
was e:soeedingly handsome, well-versed in musio 
and arts and a favourite of all. This excited the 
jealousy of the oourtiersy who influenced the king 
to banish him from his kingdom. But the king 
did so, by showing him all marks of honour. 
Madhavjnala went to the city of Eamavati, When 
he reaohe 1 the gate of the palace, he heard the 
music that flowed from the minstrels accompanying 
the courtesan Eamakandala in her dance. On listen- 
ing to it Madhavanala remarked that the court 
was full of ignorant people as it allowed the man 
playing at mridanga to go on, although he was not 
keeping time for want of bis right-hand thumb. 
The door-keeper reported the fact to the king. 
Curiosity led him to know what it was, and he 
found that it was a truth. The king then imme- 
diately called him to the court and treated him 
with every mark of honour. The dance went on. 
It kept the spectators enchanted. At this inoppor- 
tune moii.enta wasp bit the bieat^c of Kamakandala. 
For fear lest the dance be spoilt, she managed to 
scare it away with the air of her breath. No one 
Doiioed it except Madhavanala. He became exceed- 
ingly pleased and did not hesitate a single moment 
to present her in open court with all the gifts that 
had been offered to him by the king. But the king 
took it as an insult and the Brahmin was ordered 
to leave his kingdom at once. He, however, got 
a very high place in the estianation of „ Kamakan- 
dala. She kept him in her house for some time, 
before he lei I the city and both of them became 
exceedingly endeared to each other. When they 
separated, they did so with a heavy heart and many 
promises of mutual love and fidelity. A.t first 
Madhavanala had no fixed destination. On his 
way, however, he met a man who was going to the 
court of Kamavati with a problem from King 

Vikramaditya of Ujjain. Madhavanala solved it 
and pioceeded to Ujjain. On reaching there, he 
wrote a love-letter to Kamakandala and received 
a suitable reply. Madhavanala became greatly 
distracted in mind when he read in it the sorrows 
of a truly afflicted heart. He went over to the 
temple of Mabakaia and passed his nighk there As 
a means to lighten his heart, he wrote a couple of 
verses on a piece of paper. They clearly expressed 
the emotions of his heart. On the next day King 
Vikramaditya, when he came to worship the god, 
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saw them, aod became interested in fliiding out 
their author. The quest waB unsuccessful. He 
met with the same incident on the subsequent day. 
But on this occasion he succeeded with the help of 
his courtesans in finding out Madhavanalai the 
author of those stray Vc^rses, To test his loTe, King 
Vikramaditya made him believe that Kamakandala 
was dead. Madhavanaia died of grief. The king 
then secretly went to Kamakandala and broke to 
her the news of Madhavanala’s death. She also 
died at this terrible news. The king then realised 
the situation and asked his vampire to bring 
the lovers to life and effect their union. And it 
was done.*' 

He goes on to add : 

**Like that of this story too had a very wide 

circulation. Wo know of its antiquated manus-* 
oripts being available in Nepal. Mithiia and Bengal 
and it has also been treated in a dramatic form by 
Sanskrit and Hindi authors.” 

The element of surprise finds some place 
in this play, but on the whole its style is of 
the usual kind. A specimen is given below : 

^ il 

' «« it? I 

*itff SI II 

3isf! O 13 gsi H ?a II 

ftsffa tt 

aft ^ 

gift ft^ fiq aft I 
fsR %? H 
»i*iOi I 

raa'WH wt< <Ri %? It II 

ai It 


74 . JaSB New Seiiee, XX 1924, pp. 74«5, 
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IT^ II «r II 

JIT W ^ it5 

ft (sfr) m ^ I 
im *1^ 31^ ftff II 

II ftw II 

'^fir I w 33r ^ II st^ II 

«Rf^ 3if3r gj^r ^fivr m i 

f% w sifl II 
3«r gR(^«r ?t«r i 
gf%Hsrft II 

sm Ji ■??: II 11’ “ 

At Kathamandu 

The court of Kathamandu was founded by 
Ratnamalli, the youngest son of Yak?amalla 
(c. 1474). His son Amaramalla introduced seven 
kinds of dances and encouraged other artistic 
things in Nepal. His grandson Narendramalla 
(o. 1551), and iiis successors Mahendramalla 
(c. 1566) and Sads^ivamalla (c. 1575-6^ are 
known to have patronised no particular drama- 
tist. After the death of SadaSivamalla we beg- 
in to get more and more records of this branch. 
Sada^ivamalla (also known as Sivasirftha) had 
a younger son, Hariharasimhamalladeva. In 
the latter’s reign the kingdom was divided 
into two sub-divisions, (i) Rajas of Kantipura 
or Kathamandu, and (i’) Rajas of I.alitapura 
or Pat in. 

Z. Rdjds of Kaniipurdk (or Kathamandu) 

The branch that established itself at Kitha- 
mSndu propar was led by Laksminara(nr)- 
simhamalla. His successor Pratapamalladeva 
(1639-1689) was an important ruler. He de- 
feated Siddhinar(nr)simhamalla of the rival 
branch of Lalitapura or Pat^^n. He had two 

73, Nep^le Bangaia NAfaba p« 233-234, 
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queens from Mithila, Rupainati,’* (a sister of 
PrSpansrayana and daughter of Viransrsyana, 
son of Lak^minarayana and grandson of Prince 
Ngriyana, whose capital was at Vicaranagari (?) 
and the other Bajamati, and invited many 
Maithila Pandits, and learned many things 
from them. 

*'He composed prayers for different Pltha-devatas of 
Nepal, and aher getting them inscribed on stones, 
placed them in mat y holy places, such as Pashu- 

pati, etc He made a beautiful image of Nritya- 

natha »8 •• ‘’he composed many verses 

and set them (to music) and inscribed bis name 

on his coinage, with the affix Eavindra (poet) and 
obtained great celebrity’®*. “In this reign a 
Tirahutia Brabamna by name Narsiihha Th^kura, 
who had for three' years repeated the mantra of 
Narasiihha and thereby secured bis aid when need* 

ful, came to Kantipura the Raja gave him the 

title of Guru.”" 

It was in his court that VaihSamani Jha’* 
flourished. He was the son of one Ramacandra 
Jha of Bharadvaja-gotra and of Belonce-Mula 
(Family). He was the author of several works 
on music at the court of Jaggajiyotirmalla of 
Bhaktapura, such as Sangitabfuiakara (1631). 
Wet know of two of Maithili dramas : the 
GUadigambara'^^ {16b5) preserved in the Durbar 
Library and the Muditamaddlasd in the Library 
of Rajaguru Hemaraja Sarma. 

The Oitadigambara was composed on the 
occasion of Raja Pratapamalla’s 'Mahdtuldddna*. 

74. 1 A IX pp 184-188. 

75. Wright, History of Nepal, p. 214-15. 

76. Ibid. 

77. Ibid. 

78. Wrongly called Vshgamapi Jha in Nepal Cat. ; 
also author of a long Kavya in Sanskrit called Krsna- 
KbiVya (Datrbar Library, Nepal, Gat. No, I, 427). In his 
songs be echoes frequently Vidyapati’s poems. 

79. Nepal Cat. A copy of the MS. is in our posses- 
pjon too, 
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The play is of the ‘regular’ type and is divided 
into four Acts. It proceeds gradually from 
(Act I', to (Act II), 

( \ct III) and (Act IV). The story of 

Siva’s enticement by Parvati is very familiar 
and the main attraction of his treatment lies 
in the vernacular songs. There are quite a few 
hymns to Siva as simple and as dignified as the 
one which he gives in the beginning of his 
play : 

3n«r ^5r*n$r, 

wuTcnfJfa I 

sn 

?rf«r fe55< i 

afawtfe ^ Isisr fT»! I 
gr 

^ ^ jrfl qit I 

The suggestiveness of his style is seen in 
the following (Mana) ; 

^ 3SRr ?f% ^ I 

wn 3*isfr »i*iJr 5f ^ ^ I 
ng ^ I 
«iff« ^ I 

ereft eOriT si? (f) ^ I 

ngerf^ ^ i 

^ ^ WWR ^ I 

IN? ?r^»ir UH ^ t 

i?| w *w ^ I 

Wfil ?Jr^ST («ITW5l t) wf? !!f? HR ^ I®® 
Pratapamalia was followed by Mahindra- 
(or 6hupitlendTa)malla (1689-1694) under whom 


8Q. MA p. 8, 
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one drama, NalacariiandtaJca, (1682) alone is 
known to have been written. Dr. P. 0. Bagchi 
quotes a specimen from it : 

?RST I 

I 

?itvf ft I 

qjft ^ «tf3 
w ft I 

<wt I 

flW fR5r| RPlff 
qfit It qffr RRlft ll«^ 

His successor Sri-Bliask.ira-Malla-Deva 
(1694-1702) is not known to i>avo done anything 
for Mnithili, but his grandson, Jagajjayamalla 
(1702-1732), seems to have patronised Maithili 
at his court. The Abhinavaprabodhacandrodaya*^^ 
written under him is an adaptation of the 
Sanskrit work Prabodhacandrodaya ; its langu- 
age is however mixed with Bengali. The last 
ruler of this line was JayaprakSsamalla 
(1739-1778). 

2. Bdjds of Lalitapura or Pdtana 
This line of Rsjas is said to have been 
founded by the younger son of Hariharasiiftha- 
deva. From the point of view of Maithili it 
was more flourishing branch than the former. 
The son of Hariharasimhamalla was the famous 


81. Op. cit. p. 182. 

82^ Darbar Library, Nepal, Cat. No. 1, 115^, pj) . 1-7. 
and HI, 565, pp. 1-164. End of the MS ; 

RISI qiRa?* 3JH^% ^ 5RRg 

36 
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king Siddhi'Narasingha-Deva (1620-1657)®*, 
Under him was composed in 1651 the famous 
drama Hariscandranrtyam^*. “The story of the 
plot is essentially the same as that of Canda 
/!;au«»A;a....The appearance of Sanskrit limits itself 
to a few verses with the introduction of high 
personages and has influence on the instrumen- 
talation and melody of songs...,” Mr. Augustus 
Gonrady has examined the language of it and 
has come to the conclusion that it is Maithili, 
sometimes mixed with Bengali and, sometimes 
with Hindi— but “with the modern Nepali it has 
nothing to do.” The characters in this play 
are the famous truthful hero HariScandra, his 
wife Madanavati and his son Rohidasa. It is 
full of dramatic interest throughout. 

The following is quoted as a specimen 
scene ; 

it iw it II ipit (?§fr«F ii 

ftvi flw ^ Ji fqsnft I 
fkw iwfa II 

ftiaK WRIT fta %t ^ftit I wir ^*t!| jef II 

sfffwT— miiFa fwq (%) 

^ ift \ II gif qffiW 

ifq i 1% gq^i ?i6r qqft ireq; 1% 

|l(l< HI qqffq efq ^<T, ?IWI 

w ^ qftq«i ^ qq qqi t Jr, 

5:^q) gqq fqiiqr ftqRqr ^ l 

When the Raja goes to serve a ‘doma’ he is 
asked : 


83. See above pt. II, Chapter VL 

84. Edited by Augustus Conrady, 1891. I have quoted 
extracts from its English translation in MS, In stpssession 
of Narendranathadasa, Village, Sakhwar. P. O. Manigaohi, 
Diet., Darbhanga. A poet oalled Dimodara is associated 
with this play as is clear from its last verse. 
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?T llw ^ Pre ?hl % f 

m ^ snsi^ir r«H» ?mi ^118 1 
^T(3IT) II JTtft «IPRT % II 

*Bi«> II r) 

% *^9 5wJ, II 

In the End the R?i gets angry and demands 
his daksina thus : 

— ST^ (?rg^ ^0 qrf^, ^ ^ 

5i5iT<(^) ^ ^ qs^r % I«wt ?ra^ «RT3r Jift 

5113 Rtq; ^ 3 II 

uai II ?r| !B5ft?5R 3rat ^ % a»?T^^?nf r % 9rsi% 

II 

II q II 

91% f% «rf^ 3 3R q^R I 
3 ( 3)3 IURT3 II 

911(3 «rf3r 3q%ft ^r i 

5ft9 3q?: ftf% f«B 3 r il 
§3 9Hq 3ft 3 3T3 I 

W| %^(^) 5r3 iq^T 113 II 
‘3Wft^’ V%3 q^ ^ I 
3 ( 3)3 fft353 333 33 33 II 

The Raja recognizes his dead son and wife 
thus ; 

<T3T-3| <lft3Kf3l) S3 II 

^333 % ipr 5nf3 I 3ft %3 31|3 rq»3T3 I 

^13 %f^ f3 I 5335313 ^ ^ qft %331 % 

q;q 313 I .>911 3?| 533 |3t 3ft 3<l3I3?ft 

9lft( I CTK 9131*3% q%^ 3lf33^ 91^13533^: 3ft3F 59 

fjRl 91*ft 9lft 9lfJl% 3I33t I 

II 313 II 

^i|(%) fi|i% ft33l ft^r 93 % 3331%^ 3T3 | <y, 
Sft 931^ 59 ^tft9T3 9lf^, 3313?ft % 9131% 3T f9^ I 
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SifKK !P!R^ ^ ^ II ^ II 

*?IU I 

h> ^ ?nfriT ifti l 

The play ends in the asirvada to Siddhi- 
iiarasingha. 

Srinivasamalla (1657-1701) appended the 
throne after Siddhinarasinghadeva. He ex- 
tended the period of dancing in Karttika, and 
was himself a poet. We know of one drama 
at his court called Lalitakuvalaydsva. 

His great-great-grandson Vi§pu8imha* 
malla (c. 1737) is the author of a Usaharana- 
Nataka or Krsnaoaritra (a long One-Act play) 
preserved in the Library of Bajaguru Hemraja 
6arma of Nepal. 

Henceforth, this court was generally under 
either the Rajas of Bhaktapura or those of 
Kantipura. 


At Banikapura (Vanepa or Vanapat) 

This collateral line was established by the 
second son of Yaksamalla (c. 1474), Jayarana- 
malla. Jayaranamalla ruled for about 21 years 
and invited four Maithila Brahmapas to his 
court. The lino, however, lasted only for a cen- 
tury. By the time of Jagatprakasamalla and his 
successor Jilamitramalla it seems that this line 
had shrunk into insignificance. We know of only 
one wriier Jayaramadatta®* of Vanepa who 
composed in 1496 a drama called Fdndavavijaya 
(or Sabhdparmndtaka) ®®. 


85. Jayai'aina is also the name of a oon temporary of 

Vidyapati, See above Part II Ohap. VI. ^ 

86. The Indian Stage by Hemendranatha DasaRupta 

1934, Vol. I, p. 164. ' 
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Conclusion 

The end of this extremely active period in 
Medieval Maithili Literature came in 1768— 
though as Dr. U. Mishra says, the interest in 
Maithili did not completely disappear from 
Nepal®’. The main cause of this end was the 
political upheaval by the coming of Gurkha 
king Prithviiiarayana Shah (1768-1775). The 
arrival of the Gurkhas meant the introduction 
of Gurkha-Bhasa in the court and the decline 
of Maithili. Moreover a number of years the 
Gurkha kings were more engaged in consoli- 
dating themselves than in patronising arts and 
letters, and hence the literary tradition of these 
courts was broken for the time being. 

Before we pass on to certain concluding 
observations, it is necessary to point out that 
a number of Nepalese dramas are still unclassi- 
fied and therefore difficult to be placed in their 
proper sequel. They are : Niskanataia and 
Sabhdtarangini (in the Cambridge University 
Library), Ersnacaritranataka, Dikpdlopdkhydna^ 
BhdidsamsJcrtanatakamf Muddvatiharananataka^ 
Mudrdrdksasakathdf Muladeva-Sasidevopdkhyd- 
nam, Yaydtyupakhydnam, Batnesvaraprddurbhd^ 
vopdkhyanamnataka, one fresh Hdmacaritana- 
takttf Hamabhisekanataka, Bdmdyana-Hanuma- 
nanatakadi-Prakirnam, Vikranea-caritanatakam, 
Yiradhvajopakhyananatakam, Samrohtni-upakhya- 
nam, Srikhandacaritanataka, Subrehmanyopdkhyd- 
natn and Haragdnakathd in N'pal and about 
ten or twelve dramas in various libraries of 
Europe.®® 

87, See Hindustani, article on "Nepala Drama", op. cit. 

88. Information gleaned from note added to Dr. Bag. 
chi’s article op. ctt., by Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji and 
from the catalogue of Darbar Library, Nepal, 
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There were three influences working during 
this period. In the first place, the Sanskrit 
drama acted as the model framd-work ; 
secondly, the Yatra type of drama gave life 
and movement ; and thirdly : the tradition of 
Mithila school of music directly initiated these 
vernacular dramas. The outcome was conse- 
quently of three kinds; one, was ‘regular* 
Maithili drama where the form of Sanskrit 
drama was preserved but the language was 
more or less Maithili ; the second was the kind 
of drama where some incident in the life of 
Krspa or any other popular hero was described 
in the form of extempore dialogues inter- 
spersed with popular songs ; the third was an 
independent kind of opera — like drama— mainly 
made up of secular songs. In the last two 
types the main interest was in the music 
of the piece ; naturally their ‘literary* and 
‘poetic* excellence was not very great. 

The theatre in Nepal was a sort of repertory 
of professional drama where the old and popu- 
lar themes were frequently renewed. The 
ficiors utilised the services of the dramatist 
to provide them with a popular theme on which 
they could exercise their faculties of Nrtya *and 
Saftgita. The training of an average actor 
was guided by such works as Hattaprakdrani- 
rdpanam, Srihaitamuktdvalif KhisamavddyaHksd 
and other manuals of acting and singing. 

At a time when the Musalmans had domin. 
ated the nation and Mithila herself had not 
been able to produce what it ultimately did 
produce, it was only in the secluded courts of 
Nepal that dramatic activity could develop 
according to the native wisdom and talent. 
Thanks to the Newari copyists, we are today 
able to have a glimpse of their intense aotiYity. 
It is hoped that a more sustained search for 
MSS in Nepal will give a complete picture of 
the vernacular dramatic literature, 



CHAPTER VIU 

TBE KiBTAMVA DRAMA OF HITBILA 

Introductory 

In Mithila proper there is no evidence of any 
great dramatic activity in the vernacular till 
the installation of the Khapdvalakula to 
power in 1557. Maharaja Subhankara Tbakura 
U583/4-1619/20) son of Maharaja MaheSa Thakura 
(? 1557 — 70/1) was the author of several works on 
acting and dancing.^ There may have been 
many more treatise written by contemporary 
scholars on these subjects, but they are not 
available to us at present. 

It is possible that independent of the 
court, traditions of dancing and acting might 
have flourished in the rural areas, of which we 
have such vivid account in the work of 
JyotjriSvara (c. 1324). But the centre of 

literf.ry and aristocratic drama definitely, 
shifted to the quiet and sec’uded courts of 
Nepal after the extinction of the Oinivaia 
Dynasty (c. 1527). 

Before coming to an actual examination 
of the plays that came to be staged in a set 
fashion, it is necessary to refer briefly to the 
conditions of the stage in Mithila. It is, how- 
ever, not possible to make any detailed analysis 
at present ; for, there are no adequate memoirs 
and histories of the various centres of pro- 
fessional acting. All that we can do is to 
gather certain facts and traditions of the pre- 

1. e.g. Srthastamuktdvalt ( MMO II ) and a Nrotya 
work in the Library of Hemaraja Sharma, Nepal. 
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sent centres— such as, at Hati under the leader- 
ship of Babujana Niyaka, at Laganaa under 
Ajabalala Jha, at Alapura under Khusidasa, at 
Sarisava and Ganhavari, at Serapura under 
Umakanta Jha, etc.*-'^ 

A group of actors in Mithila was known 
as ‘Jarnati’. Its leader was called the ‘I'Jayaka’, 
and he played the role of the Sutradhara and 
the hero (generally Krsh’* or Kara). There 
were no female actors but the parts of women 
were impersonated by male actors. There was 
no restriction of caste or sub-oaste in the 
choice of actors for a centre. Indeed, the 
Brahma pa, the Kayastha, the Camara and the 
Dusadha equally enjoyed and participated in 
a ‘Jarnati’. 

The Nayaka was also the convener. Though 
the actors used to charge remuneration for 
their performance,® yet they were never solely 
dependant on it for their subsistence. During 
marriages, Upanayauas, Durgotsavas or other 
important social or religious occasions, the 
Nayaka was invited to get performed a 
Kirtaniya drama at some public place or private 
household. At times the Nayaka took his 
troupe to the royal court as well — unfortunately 
no details about the etiquette and the form of 
acting at the court are available. 

The main qualification of a successful 
actor was to sing the ‘Mana’, the ‘Nacari’, the 
‘Tirhuti’ etc., and to have a general proficiency 


lA. I am indebted for the following information 
mainly to Pt. Bddhinatha Jha, Principal, Lohana Vidya- 
pitha» Lohana Roady Dist. Darbhanga, and to the Intro- 
duction of Narendranathadasa to his edition of Bamapati’s 
Rukminiharana M8, Village Sakhwar, P. O. Manigachi, 
Dist. Darbhanga. 

2. The * Jarnati* used to get from Bs. to Bs. 4 per 
performance and food for the night ; sometimes they used 
to enter into a kind of annual contract (9T2T) too. 
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in gesticulation. Their attempt to impersonate 
a particular character was not very realistic. 
Most things were either taken for granted or 
were symbolically represented through accepted 
conventions. 

There were in Mithila several kinds of 
actors and the Kirtaniya actors formed only a 
particular group of them. They were called 
‘Kirtaniya’ actors because their main aim was 
to present dramatic performances in praise of 
the Lord (Kirtana). The vogue of this name 
must have come very late ; for the Varnara- 
tnahara does not mention it. It appears that 
the use of Kpspa’s or Siva’s stories in such 
successful dramas as the Uadharanay Pdrijdta- 
harana, a,nd Bukminiharana Skcid the Oaurisva- 
yamvara led to this nomenclature. Some people 
believe that Umapati Upadhyaya was the 
founder of ‘Kirtaniya’ drama in Mithila and 
that he used to sing and dance before Krfpa’s 
image. In spite of all this, the example of 
‘Yatras’ and ‘Kirttans’ of Bengal and Assam 
might have been responsible for giving this 
name to Medieval Maithili drama in Mithila. 

The Kirtaniya performances were held 
at night. The stage was a simple platform. 
The Sutradhara used to make his appearance 
first after the Nandi-Patba. His usual costu- 
mes8 were a ‘Jama,’ a ‘Nima,’ and a ‘Payjsma.’ 
He used to wear a pair of sandals called 
‘Padukka.’ He covered himself in a wrapper 
and put on his head the old-fashioned Satha 
Faga ( = a national cap of Mithila supposed . 


3. Cf. Narendranathadasa's Introduction to Maithili 
Stage : srm ‘sftuf, ‘Wri’ ^ 

9!3| RW «« ^ RIRIW Wl stfh m 

iprer wwftor 'R 
I 

37 
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to be of sixty hands in length and bespeaking 
respectability). He had in his hand a rod 
known as ‘Phulahathtba’. He was generally 
accompanied by his wife the ‘Nati/ and gene- 
rally introduced the occasion, the author and 
the play to the audience. He took pride in 
showing his scholarship and knowledge of 
“learned” things.^ 

The number of actors at any particular 
centre was small. The dramatis personae was 
given usually at the very beginning of a play 
in the form of a Pravesa song. The Nayaka 
the Nayika, the Sakhis (two or three), Nirada 
(as a negotiator ^2^) and the Vipsta (VicQ?aka) 
formed the stock ohaiacters of a Kirtaniya 
party. Sanskrit, and (sometimes) Piakfia, 
continued to be used in dialogues and stage- 
direotions. For the rest, everything was 
conveyed through vernacular songs and verses 
(duhas). There was very rarely prose passages 
and dialogues in these plays. If any action 
was to be shown on the stage which needed 
detailed performance, such as ParavatTs penan- 
ce, or a battle, generally a description of it 
was sung on the stage. 

There used to be Mss. of the plays (‘stage 
copies’ of the plays) which the actors committed 
to memory. We do not know if in medieval 
drama ‘parts’ were ever regularly rehearsed, 
but we do have evidence to show that scholars 
were specially asked to prepare the actors for 
appearing before the assembly pf the learned. 

4. II id : ^ 

I ^ ufa 

^ w mtr ?iTf? 

flR ^ 5I«l I” 
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For example, in modern times, Har§anatha 
Jha, Gaqanatha Jha, Raghunandanadasa, 
Yaduuandana Jha and Kapilesvura Jha used 
to train Kirtaniya actors. The orchestra was 
specially trained in the Naradiya form of 
musical Kirttana. 

The audience was composed of the 
most learned as well as of the most illite- 
rate. The common aim of both kinds of 
visitors was to derive entertainment." Besides 
rnusic, vocal and instrumental, there was the 
fun of the Vipata, the beautiful songs of 
the Nayika, the rough attempts to bring 
such machines as the Garucja, * the 


5. Bhuvane^vara Singha “Bhuvana" thus explains 
the influenoo of the audience on later Kirtaniya Diama: 

*1? ^ t ^ ^f*l5rT % % Ijtl ilfl ^1 

T?T I «r, hbi 

*iT?HWT ^ ^ «iT5r *iT, ?rri: shI ^=gr;iTl? i 

fhf5i5ii ^ t Hi f eisft q?dT xft 

H^fti Hirn m ^ ^ hihi 

^ <TfI Hlh h1 

3 ^HiRT flHl ^ dlUT % It: t?T I ^ SITH ««1IH 
SrmH^ CtHI Hr f% ^ ^ tfl I et, . .H'J) STHTtm 

% ^*1H ^ tl; HTHsft ^ Ht^ HHH *1 ?rfHHt«I 

f%qT HT H% 1 Ht? % hThHISTI % 

HTH l’ 

— Introduction to his edn. of Ramadasa’s — Anan~ 
dhvijaya. 

6. Rddhinatha Jha in a letter to me thus describes how 
a Qaruda or Airavata used to be shown ; “hcTHT ^r. ‘TT'lt « 

^ ^H?r5Rr5t3 itc ?ft 3*5 hih % f ei 

HHK ^ wjt ^HHT H>H tjc ^5T tt ^ 
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Mayuia,’ and the Airavata® and the ‘symbo- 
lical* gesticulation of the actors'to please the 
apfctators. 


The Dramatists 

It was under these conditions that a num- 
ber of Maithili dramas was produced. The 
chronological limits cannot be followed in the 
discussion of th so dramas. They have been 
traced below, up to the present century. 

1. Vidydpati 

The earliest® Maithili drama was written 
by the great bard, Vidyapati. It is called 
GoraTcsavijayanatalca^^ . It was composed under 

Hit I HJ ^ Wt W’R 

9 ^ wqjT %5IT 

I % fi*!! qi qtJT 

l” 

7. Ibid. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Prior to him Maithili dramatists e,g., Jyotirisvara, 

Sankara Mi^ra, Paksadhar^fc etc, are not known to have 
used vernacular in tlieir works, • 

10, The work is in Darbar Library, Kepal, pp. 12, 
Maithili script, dated 4 'j 5 L. S. Agrahaiia Badi (1614 A. D.), 
Cf. 

l” (p- 2), There is no auinber 
in the catalogue as the work is a new discovery. 

11, Mah&kavt Vidcipatiy pp. 48-49 and p. 86. 

“sTf^RlsflR ^d<f»rqqT- 

qfqRirdqm qifsqii Hqfe^^H^B'srwTqi 
»rqfe<?qq«‘sfq^di>%f?r dfSHa BH^flqifq «?qRqTf*l I” 

When i made enquiries about this book I was in- 
foimed that it has been burnt or lost by the ow^er, Pt. 
Kishora Jha» Maheshapur, Dist, Darbhanga. Bihar 
Research Society, Patna notices it, however, to be in the 
possession of Ananda Jba, P. 0« Pifdaruohai Darbhanga, 
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the orders of Maharaja ^ivasimha (c. HI 2-1428/ 
9.) Its speeches are in Sanskrit and the songs 
are iii Maithili. 

Sivanandana- Tliakura notices another 
drama by Vidyapiti, called Manimanjarina- 
But it seems that it has no vernacular 
passages in it. 

Grierson attributed*® Pdrijdtaharana and 
Eukminiharana also to him, but no evidence of 
their existence is known to us. 

2. Govinda 

Govinda, the author of Nalacaritanata- 
(fca),** is different from (Jovinda (Thakura), the 
court-poet of Kathsanarayatia (c. 1527) and 
Govindadasa, Jha, the great poet who was 
contemporary of Sundara Thakura, For, he 
gives his genealogy differently*^. He had three 
brothers Mahadeva, Vasudeva and Gopala. He 
was the son of Kavi Ravikara, grandson of 
Srikara, great-grandson of Laksmanadatta, 
great-great-grandson of Sthitidatta and great- 
great-great-grandson of Jivadatta. This geneo- 

12. LSI V. ii, p, 17 ; following him various e.g. Eieth 
(Sanskrit Drama) and MLhrabandhu Vinoda also say this. 

lb. The MS was noticed by Bihar Research Society 
in the library of Ananda Jha, P. O. Pindaruoha, Dist, 
Darbhanga. 1 found a copy of its vernacular portions in 
the library of Raghunandan- dasa. Village, Sakhwara, P. O. 
Manigaohi, Darbhanga. Gand£ Jha noticed the MS first 
in the appendix to his R&mdiyana 

14. Cf.... ^ gcT 

(«?) fitfivT- nfk’ ^ 

visft: 

JpRRlRJlf^rw: I fsR- 

RT 5 : ^fR^?T^l?R^'1sg^f5T<ig4: 

gel sirir) g? fipg g^ rtrrrfs^ 

Rlqjvr RTRTR I 


— (Beginning of Ms.) 
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logy is corroborated in the Pafiji'®. We learn 
from it that he was also known as Kavi Horayi* 
His great-grandfather Laksraaqadatta was 
married to the daughter of Maharaja Gane^vara- 
sitliha (c, 1370/1) (the father of Maharaja Kirtti- 
simha, patron of Vidyapati in his early days), 
He belonged to the family of Dirghaghosa-San- 
dahapura and must have been a close successor 
of Vidyapati Thakura. 

It is possible that this Govinda is the same 
as Mahamahopadhyaya Govinda the author of 
a Tantra work^® called GovindataUvanirnaya^ 
dated La. Sam. 52 ? ( = 1639 ? A. D.) 

The Bhanitas^’ of his songs reveal that his 
patron was one Yadava Raya, husband of 

15. 1 am indebted for this information to R. Jha, 

Librarian, Raj Library, Darbbanga. ^ 

16. Nepal CaU p. 17. 

17. The Bhanitas are ; 

Song No. 2 ; Ceohoes Vidyapati) 

IR dtftr? ftaiS? I 

RTJR Rt?’ II 

(Of. Song No. 1 ( 5^3^ RRR ) 

Song No 3 : IR Rf% I 3Ri II 

(Cf. Ratipati Bhagat Part III oh. IV). 

Song No. 4 : *itfR5=? RR RTR9 STRl I 3^1 rRt 

RlJfR m II 

(Cf. Ratipati Part III cb. IV). 

Song No. 5 ; spfg RR Rg^,^ 

SIRRT^ I 

Song No. 6 : nt^>'RR)lR 3Ri R33,?R RRR R R|II 

Song No. 9 : RR *I3,R'^R RT« II 

Song No. 10 : RR RJR^^R RR R?* 

R*U I II 
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Bukuminidev!. It is not clear if he refers to a 
patron or to Lord Baiayana in other places. 
In any case, these patrons are not known to us 
in contemporary history as yet. They may 
have been some minor ruling chiefs who 
followed the dissolution of the Oinivara 
Dynasty. 

The plot of the drama is based on the 
familiar story of Nala’s exile. The dialogue is 
in Sanskrit and Prakfta but songs are wholly 
in Maithili. The dramatic use of songs seems 
to have begun as early as this play. For 
example, the entrance of the Minister is 
announced in a song : 

^3 w w 3%j?r II Etc. 

There are poignant moments in the play- 
such as, when Damayanti, forsaken by Nala, 
cries out in distress : 

Tl W5T sj i 

qft5t^ nw qq qiqqt il II ... 

qfq ^ q| til| fqwi i 

. qq ^qs qj^^q q»5wi ^rqqifl ii 

The king repents his fault of gambling in 
an excellent song : 

3qn<l— 
qqq 3 «n<l ^ i 

?qR ^<1 w qw— 
qfqq* ^ q qrw Rkw i 
ara qRarfq qlqq» — 
qq qqrqfq fq^q i 


Song No. 11 and 12 : qq dlM qjqf^^iq I qilWI 
* qfq qR^<3 qriq (^q^nqfq may refer to 

the Lord). 

Songs No. 1, 7 and 8 : qq qtfqjq 
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3Wt 3^^ «Tft— 
prat «rf5R) (^) 5?rTft l 

vjf jr<<# — 

5n*i^ %% I 

The end of the play witnesses the return of 
the king and the queen to their home : 

?nq5r q«i«r mn ii 

^ ^ (?) gtqfff ?r^?rR II 

5151 Hii jt ctucf str ii 

sft qft5|;| 3|5iq^ ^qcT cfST II 

«RR ^ ’Sift ’^ft?!!! 'iiq, Jim 'SRnfl^r 3rni II 

5r§^wsf siHnei ?rTJi5^, f 5 ^ ftfqsr ^isr jfsrqsp \\ 

wr ‘dift;?’ *i55i;^Ji^(gj 5BR5n'T.% 'Tft'j?^ ?n9 II 

3. Bamaddsa Jha 

We know Ramadasa Jha the author of 
Anandavijaynatika^^ very well. He belonged 
to the Kujaulibara Makharauni family of 
Brahmanas and was the fourth and the youn- 
gest brother of the famous successor of Vidya- 
pati, Govindadasa Jha (contemporary of Maha- 
raji Sundara Thakura 1644-71.1*) 

The story of the play is simple and is 
divided into four Acts. In the first Act, 
Midhava, the hero, is shown to become eager 


18. Two widely differing editions are available in 
print. Pt, Mahesa Jha’s edition from Raj Press, Darbhanga 
and Bhuvanesvara Singh Bhuvana's edition £ro:n Vaiiiall 
Press Kamalalaya, Muzafifarpur. The latter is edited with 
»n introduction and a commentary. MSS of this work 
are also available with (1) Babu Baldeva Jha, Village 
Raiyam, P. O. Lohat, Dist. Darbhanga, and (2) Ananda 
Jha, P. 0. Pi’n^darucha, Dist Darbhanga. 

19. See more information about his family* under 
Govindadas Jha (Part II, chapter VI above) who is des. 
oribed at length in the present work of Ramadasa alias 
Sarasa Rama. 
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for his beloved*®. He learns of Radha’s beauty 
from his friend Anandakanda in the following 
words : 

wrai i 

RTsw srm'^T ll 

ttw 5rt=^ ?rf?r »igR? ’flu i 

WFR 5f|?T II 

snf 5nfk 5 i 

II 

^ ^ ^ I 

S5ift II 

*Fn5ri5f3 35R3 3^55 SraST^ I 
w f*K R5<ifer «5 rw «n^ ll* ’ 

This is an imitation of Vidyapati’s famous 
Batagamani describing the youthful heroine 
on her way**. 

Madhava then requests his friend to help 
him to see her. In the second Act, Radha 
along with her friends Vicaksana and VaCala 
meets Anandakanda. Anandakanda deceives 
them by posing to be an astrologer called 
Gunaaidhana and asks them to collect flowers 
for the worship of Lord Siva. While the girls 
are engaged in collecting flowers in the garden, 
Madhava and Anandakanda make their appea- 
rance, through a device tamely remniscent of 
the bee-episode in Kalidasa’s ^dkunicdam. But 
before they could talk long with the girls, 
Madhava is called away. This Act shows the 
birth of love in Radha’s heart**. 


. 20. Hence It is called “Soikantha M&dhavan&ma 
Prathamofikah". 

21. P. 10, Raj Press edition. 

22. * Khagendranatha Mitra's Vidy&pti. 

23. Hence it is called 'Sotkaniha RQdhdnama Dvitu 
yoiikah’ 

38 
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Then follows an account of BiLdba wors> 
hipping the Lord with the flowers collected in 
the last Act. The Lord is supposed to respond 
to her prayer. Radha is shown next in love- 
lorn state : 

Rm f«PTT5 II 

RH« uOc, ^ ^ rrr II 

Rfl Ptrtr, «nf«i stt^rr rtr ll 
^5 31^1 R S5W RSNR RTft II 

RR<1 “<TR” W ?rR^R, VRTIRfR RfcT ^ ll"^ 
There are several-songs of separation sung 
by Radha while she pines for Madhava : 

^ ?ft ^iftfSr jfilW R5 RW fR^ I 

Rift fgR eft Rc I 

WTRR, wt % ’RR3R 'Raft* ^ Rft Rf 1 
fRR? 11 

ft^RR, ?fr ^ftaR URR R%ft ^ RR RR I 
RWft RRR RR I 
^ gR, RTI RRRR 5Rf^ R^tcRT I 
Rift^sr Riaftr fwR, rrr ll 

WR, Rfr RRR ‘UR* ftRftft Rft RJRft I 
ur 3R5 3^ R<^R I*® 

At the end a Kapalika consoles Radha 
and asks her to wait upon her beloved in 
Vfndavana. 

The last Act describes similar condition 
of the hero. His appearance is described in 
pathetic lines : 

RRW SRR R!5naR ^TIRI I RR gfi* il?! RlftRTRI II 

as Rftaft aft ft» r;rr wtr i qq^qa rtir ii 

3W gR i:aR rrr rr ^ l rt^rr $r qjfiftf^r qg ll 
ftRT fig RiaRi I Rift W ^ ftR-« Rift II 


24. P. b3, Baj Press edition. 

25. P. 44. Baj Press edition. 
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^Riftr ^ rfti I <1^ ^ fJiff ?nfr< il 

^ ^RT 3W ?5rTPI I If ^K W5r «nfil II 

w gf^ i 5[rf^ S% 'Tft<wTsi ^ il 
»q5Twf«nf% g^^fSr«tR i f»R ^ *iff q^sr n ' ® 

Through the help of her friends BadbSL 
approaches MAdhava, and ultimately they are 
united. 

There is no . remarkable skill of plot-oon- 
struction or psycholgical insight displayed in 
this play. The story is loose and covers a 
simple and slender theme. €t is only an 
excuse to bring in love songs. Unhappily a 
majority of the songs also bear a poor imitative 
stamp of Vidyspati. 

There are two versions of the text available 
to US; the Raj Press Edition and -the Vai^li 
Press Edition. The former appears to be the 
original text, but the latter represents the 
*stage copy*, perhaps the exact amount of the 
t^xt which was actually used by some of the 
Kirtaniya actors. 


4. Devdnanda 

Devananda was of the Sakaradhi family*^ 
and lived at Parahatapura in South Mithila. 
His father, Raghunatha, was the youngest of 
his brothers (others being Bhavadeva and 
Yadunatha) and his mother was i i upavatidevi. 
Raghunatha appears to have been himself a poet 
— he was called a ‘Kavmdra*. Both Mabaiaja 
Mahinatha Thakura (1671-1693) and Maharaja 
Narapati Thakura (1693-1703/4) married in his 
family. Therefore, we can fix his date with 
certainty. He was contemporary of Locana and 
flourished in the latter half of the 17th century 
and the early 18th century. 


26. P. 45-46. Raj Press edition- 
37. See belovy^ f.n* No. 3^. 
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The Ms. of his only play, XJz&harana^^^ is 
very njutilated. Its first three pages and some 
pages in the end are missing. The extant 
portions reveal the first use of the device used 
so frequently by Kirtaniya dramatists in early 
stages — the Sanskrit verses being translated 
immediately into vernacular as they occur in 
the text. 

The story of Usdharana is well-known and 
has been used by many Dramtis'ts. Some of the 
songs in Devananda’s version are extremely 
moving. For ^amplo, when U?a sings in the 
VI Act on Aniruddha’s being entangled in the 
Trap of Snakes : 

m 

sFlv *rajr qnflw ^ o srfwnH i 

% qf ^ o qfcR q?^ qqn i 

^ || n 

iMq qq^ qq cuqq^ « i 

qfisr f gq qr^q?: ^ gq i 


28. MS of this drama is noticed by the Bihar Re- 
search Society, Patna to be available at the place of the 
late Munshi Baghunandanadasa, Village. Sakhwar. P. O. 
Manigachi, Dist. Darblianga. Extracts from it in Devana* 
gari oharaoters were made available to me by his son, 
Narendranathadasa. Beginning of the MS : 

fqqq I qrai gq I 

fanqiqRqqr? i qal-wsi s' qr qrr^ i 

ms qtq f^qt fdt ^rffqr i awi wh dlq 
fpiq qqfe 'qi'qrftqti# fat q»qq Ifizaw q^qji aw f^qi ?Tq>q i 

End of the MS : 

qi qiar gqi q| w 

qwuaqWidta aw Jiw gfi^fa:! 

aM qifa^a g^qf a^qq aTqTgu*Rqgfig^ qi qr qq 

(Jnoomplete). 
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^TiR ciJT ^rsTsT atfSr ^ o frmK l 

iI5R^q ^ O ^T5rf% ^^^ Rtf| qR I 

qql fsrq ?q qq ^ o qsft qr? ' 

sTRsi? 'lifq qRi t ® fq<i qjffa qq ^rq II 
Then Aniruddha smiling replies and prays 
to Durga : 

qyq qiqrqjqq ql^T«f 

sftqqqctl-W 

»« 

qq m ^ qqei qsq qqnq iiq qflffl i 

qi% jfi?Ti fta • ^q ff r qf ag, qr^mq i 

qqf^i tR^ o qq qqq RtR %qr «cw i 
«tfiq ^qq qftftq qiq ® f 35 qlq ^q i 

qg ^ jqi Rtq • ^gfqff 3 <r qqqr gq atq I 

qq m ?rqq qiqq qqRM « Sfq qisi’^5 f^Rr I 
q qifqqr ^rrq^ gqr ^q «q • ^q ^ ?ftft ftqq i 
3fq 3fq ?q:qt ^fq qtqq ® qjq qwqfqq q>^ qq i 
qiRj=^ ^q?q qfq qrq • qft qrfe ftg qfq 3 <q qiq i 
The picture of the happy couple Aniruddha 
and Usa reminds us of Miranda and Ferdinand 
in Shakespeare’s Tempest. It is ext>emely 
happy and charming image : 

• q qfq q qfSr gqq qq?T i 
qsfq q qtqr qc «R^qT q;q II 
f^q 5f qq qrORTR i 
q qrRq gq^ qqrq II 
qq|> qqq qsq jflqr dlw qR i 
jqrq q^<q gqrq II 
qrRR ^q5=q qqqjq i 
Ijqjf q^qr ttqr qqqR ll 

6. Umdpati Upddhydya 
The greatest of Medieval Kirtaniya drama- 
tists, • Umapati Upadhyaya, seems to have 
written his play for the entertainment £^n(J 
pleasure of it noi^.Maithila court. 
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He has been placed in two widely different 
periods. It is therefore important to note the 
exact times in which he flourished. Before we 
examine his date, it is necessary to find out if 
we have a correct identity of Umapati in 
literature* • Aufrecht mentions fourteen 
Umapatis*o. A careful analysis of them 
reveals that the only author who can be identi- 
fied with Umapati Upadhyaya, the author of the 
Maithili drama Pdrijdtaharana is Umapati 
Upadhyaya, son of Ratnapati Upadhyaya and 
Ratnavati, the author of Paddrthiyadivyacaksu. 
Other sour/3e8*^ indicate that Umapati the 
author of Quddhinirnaya as also Umapati the 
author of Sdrasangraha and Smrtidlpiid were 
probably Maithilas — for all of them bore the 
surname Upadhyaya, all these works are in Mai- 
thili script, are found in Maithila only,®* and 

29. Catalogus Catalogorum, I, p. 70. 

30. Other Uinapatis are : Umapati Dalapati under 
whom flourished Maithila EeiSava Bhatta, author of 
Campukdvya (MMC It pt. iii p.61) Um&pati, father of Can- 
draooda ; Umapati, father of Premanidhi ; Umapati, father 
of Tapana, father of Narasimhasena, father of Vi^vana* 
thasena who flourished under Idaharaja Gajapati of Qrissa ; 
Umapati of the Earui^akalpalatabhakti MS3 in Natrara 
oharaoters in Oudh ; Umapati Tripathin of Oudh ? ; Uma- 
pati (? author of Prati§{k&oiveka and Suddhiniryava 1 )\ 
Umapati, author of RatnamalaitkQ an Oudh MS ; Umapati 
of Haihapradtpibatippaii^ ; Umapati Dutta, grammarian ; 
oontemporary of Jumaranandin quoted hy Qopioandra ; 
Umapatidhara (or simply Umapati poet?) the famous author 
quoted in Gitagovinda ; and Umapati of the nineteenth 
century MS of Vjttiodrttika in Oudh. 

31. MMO I and II ; Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit MSS ; 
Eane, Vol, I, p. 683 '• (‘Earlier than 1575 A. D. ?, author of 
Pratiftbdviveka, Suddhiniryaya, Sr&ddhaniryaya ’) ; *'Uma- 
pati, author of Smrtadtpi/cS, B. O.- MSS Cat. I, 576, 
No. 441." 

32. Except 5uddfi‘< niri|;aya which is a widely known 
work and is found in Oudh also. It is not possible to 
determine the identity of Umapati Sastn Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya author of V^hat-tithi-tdrifaya (a work of doubtful 
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are traditionally known to be Maithila works. 
It is possible that all these Umapatis are the 
same as Umapati the Maithili dramatist. For, 
tradition says that the poet U mapati was also 
the leading Dharma*^stri of his time. This 
identification is further supported by the title 
which is invariably given to the poet— ‘Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Kavi-paodita-mukhya.» In spite 
of all this, it appears that there were at least 
two Maithila Umapatis®® — one belonging pro- 
bably to Mangarauni and the other to Koilakha. 

He gives the name of. his patron as “Hari- 
haradeva*’®* Hindapati, the victor of Yavanas, 
in .his play the Pdrijdtaharana. Grierson 
identified®® Hariharadeva Hindapati with the 
great Maithila king, Harisimhadeva (c. 1324) 
of Karpata Dynasty. Mr. B. K. Chatterji®® in 
his essay on Vidpapati, supports this and adds 
that the king is rightly described as ‘Hindupati’ 


authenticity owing to the peculiar nature of its contents 
as regards the Maithila Brabnaanas) quoted by Pandita- 
panoanana Sri Lojana Jha of Koilakh, the village where 
our Umapati Upadhyaya is supposed to have lived (vide 
MODA, 27th year, Udgara 4, Magha). 

33. * One of them (probably our poet) belonged to 
Fagaull family of Maithila Brahmapas. See MMC I, 
p. 420. 

?»v=; i 

34. Of 

WFRfT: 8flfRW|fr<^RWfn^qr 

RRRsg ’I'lTvr II 

Note the absence of any such epithet as “Maithileia" 
eto. for his patron. 

35* Published by the Bihar Beseroh Society, Patna ' 
JBORS, m, pt. i, pp. 20-90. 

86. Joural of Dept, of Letters Calcutta University. 
1987. p. 44. 
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because we know that Harisimhadeva reorgan- 
ized Hindu society and was victorious over the 
Muslims. While some scholars have confirmed 
this identification by finding a reference to 
Harisimhadeva in ‘a play’ upon the words ‘Hara’ 
and ‘Hari* in Umapati’s Pdrijdtaharana^'' on 
the analogy of a similar pun in a famous 
passage of Vidyapati’s Purusa-Parik^d Dr. 
Umesha Mishra has found linguistic and 
literary arguments to place Umapati prior to 
Vidyapati*®. Dr. Mishra finds similarities in 
expressions and ideas between Umapati and 
Vidyapati and indicates some archaic features 
in Umapati’s language. But all this can be 
easily explained. Similarities may only show 
that Vidyapati was a favourite poet of Umapati 
and that consciously or unconsciously Umapati 
echoed or even improved upon the lines of his 
predecessor. The archaic flavour of the 
language of the Pdrijdta-Harana is in itself 
a very indecisive argument, for it may have 
been consciously attempted by the poet. 

On the other hand Cetanstha Jha upheld 
a native tradition which says that Umapati 
was an older contemporary and teacher of MM. 
Gokulanatha Upadhyaya (c. 1685-1716)’ who 
flourished in the reign of Maharaja Raghav.'r- 
simha (1704-1740). According to this tradition 
Umspati was a court Pandita of Hariharadeva 
Hindupati, a chieftain of a place called Maka- 
mani in the Parganna of Saptari in Nepal 
(near Bhapatiahi O. T. R. Station) It was, 


37. See JAY ANTI p. 404. The passage from Puru§a- 
partk§d is • 

41 4T II 

wf %45f II Belvedere Press Edi. 

p, 59 and from Pdniclta'nararta (Oetanatha Jba'a «edition 
p. l^) 

38. Hindustdnt. April 1935, V, ii, p. 117. 
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therefore, concluded that Umapati lived during 
the reigns of Maharaja Narapati Thakura 
(1692/3-1703/4) and Maharaja Raghavasimha®®. 
An old poem by this chieftain has been quoted 
in evidently in confirmation of 

the above tradition . Ft Ramanatha Jha also 
lends his support to this view and points out 
that there are two benedictory verses in the 
drama, one for Hariharadeva Hindapati and the 
other for the king or Mithila.^^ 

Grierson dismissess the second view as 
erroneous^*. His main arguments are : 

'*How could a poet of Mithila have called this petty 
prince-ling a *lord paramount of other kings’ and 
^king of Mithila? Narapati or Baghava would 
better deserve this title* and the verse in connec- 
tion with Qokulanatha proves that Umapati was 
de3nitely knowing of the Raja of Darbhanga* in 
fact was going to attend a grand gathering of 
Pandits there when floods checked him/' 

**Again, how could he have been a conqueror of 
Musalman. If at any time theie had been an 
opposition of the Musalmans it vvould have been 
Narapati and Raghavasimha not a local chief of 
Nepal. Yet of Raghavasimha we know that he 
accepted a raripacta of the Tirhut Sarkar* 

^t a rent of one lakh rupees yearly from Alah 
Vardi Khan who was then Faujdar of Rajrnahal." 

Grierson seems too onfuse the different 
strains in which Umapati refers to ‘the King 
of Mithila’ and to ‘Hariharadeva, lord para- 


39. latroduotion to P&rijcLtaharat^a edited by *Ceta> 
natha Jha. 


40. MITHILANKA, p. 72 ^'Mithilesa Lokanikera 
Kavita'*. This poem is, however, of Vidyapati given in 
Benipur/s edition with Hindapati in the Bhanita, poem 
77 ; and with small variations in MGS pt. IV No, 8. 


41. MaithilUPadyaSangrahaf Maithilf Sahitya Pari- 
sad, Datbhanga, p. 18. 

42. The date of Umapati' in JBORS III, pt. iv, Deo, 
1917. 


39 
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mount of other kings’. Further, it is forgotten 
that Harisimhad va might have been victorious 
over Muslim invaders according to one version, 
but there is evidence to prove that he had to 
leave Mithila for Nopal, being defeated by the 
Musalmans. Nevertheless, there is some force 
in Grierson’s argument that a petty chieftain 
of MekamAni could not possibly be meant by 
the epithets ascribed to Hariharadeva Hindu- 
pati by Umapati. Moreover, we know that 
the contemporary chief of Mekamani was called 
Bhopasimha*® and not Hindupati. 

The solution is found when we find a king 
called Hindupati, patron of poets and scholars 
(including Maithila poets)^*, who could be very 
rightly be described by the epithets — 

It is Hindupati,*® king of Garbas Mandala. 
(Bundelakhanda), in Central India, who’ was 
a very near coiuemporary of Narapati Thakura 
and Raghavasimha. Hindupati was grandson 
of Hridayashah, the famous son of Ch itrasala. 
Maithila scholars and poets have been known 
to frequent the courts of Bundelakhandd for a 
number of years in the Medieval times. The 
title ‘Guru’ attached to Umapati’s name in the 
Bhanitas of the songs in Pdrijdtaharana be- 
come’s significant, as he must have been the 
Rajaguru of Hindupati. Besides, we have a 
Ms. copied by one Umapati for HemAUgada 
in La. Sam. 577 (=1695 A. D.)*® which is 
important in as much as it makes it possible 
for Umapati to have gone to Bundelakhanda 

43. BAKHI§I p. 172. 

44. MMG IIpp. 19>20. 

45. Imperial Gaxetteer, XIX, p, 401. 

46. MMGlp. 502, 
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along with Mah@4a Tbakura, Hemangada; 
Tbakura and others. This identification of the 
patron of Umapati is likely to explain the 
absence of any quota! ion of Umapati’s poems 
in Locana'iBiiigatarangini e\\\\er because UmH- 
pati flourished later than Locana or because he 
wrote his drama in his early days in a foreign 
land. 

To sum up, Umapati was an older contem- 
porary of MM. Gokulanatha Upadhyaya, lived 
during the reigns of Maharaja Narapati Tha- 
kura and Maharaja Raghavasiitiha^^ and wrote 
his drama under the patronage of Bundela- 
kha^da-chief Hindupati. 

The PdrijdtaJiarana*^ is the only authentic 
drama of this poet. The subject of the play 
is mainly based on Chapters 12^-135 of Han~ 
vamaa, though Visnu-Purdna (chapter 5 verses 
30, 31) and Srimadbhdgavata (chapter 10 verse 

47. It should be reoiembered that the poet is *Ativrd- 
dha' (very old) at the time of Maharaja Kaghava Sirfiha. 
Of. the verse quoted by Centanatha Jha. 

48. There are three printed editions and several MSS 
of this work available ; (i) Published by Maitbila Publish- 
ing Company* Darbhanga under Vindhyanatha Jha and 
edited by Ganda Jha, 1833, ^(out of print), (ii) Published 
in JBOBS 111, Patna (edited *and translated into English 
by Sir George Grierron), (iii) Published by Cetanatha 
Jha, Darbhanga, 1917. Quotations in the text are from 
this last edition. The play is the most popular of Klr- 
taniya dramas. The MSS at other places are : (i) Dhar- 
nidhara Pathaka Village, Baligarha, P,0. Bunni Sayeed- 
pur, Muzaffarpur. (b) Satyadeva Mishra, Village, Bahika, 
P. O. Bahika, Distt. Darbhanga. (c) Baldeva Jha, Village, 
Baiyama, P. O. Lohata, Diet. Darbhanga. (d) Jayaramana 
Jha, village Ujana, P. O. Jhanjharapur, Dist. Darbhanga. 
(e) Adyanatha Mishra, village, Pahitol, P. O. Manigaohi. 
Diet. Darbhanga. (0 MM Bajnatha Mishra, Village, 
Sauratha* P* O. Madhubani, Dist. Darbhanga. (g) Several 
old and new MSS (some very important, pointing out 
various diSerenoes in the actual acting of the text) with 
Narendranathadasa, Sakhwar, P. O. Manigaohi, Dist. Dar- 
bhanga. 
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59) are also used. The only change that the poet 
makes in the story from Harivamsa, is that 
Krspa takes Arjuna, instead of Pradyumna, to 
fight with Indra. 

The story runs as follows t Karada pre- 
sented a Psrijita flower to Kr^pa, which he 
passed on to Bukmini, the senior queen and 
mother of the heir-apparent Pradyumna. 
Satyabhama, his other queen, was angry at 
this, and was not pleased till Krspa promised to 
bring her not merely one flower, but the entire 
Parijata tree from Indra ’s garden. Kr^pa at 
first, sent for it, but his request was refused. 
Thereupon he attacked Indra and carried off 
the tree, and presented it to Satyabhama who 
planted it in her courtyard. Narada now 
appeared and told her that if one’s dearest 
thing was given away under its shadow, one 
got undying fruits. Satyabhama, therefore, 
gave him Krspa as her dearest possession and 
Subhadra gave him her husband, Arjuna. Kirspa 
and Arjuna thus become Narada’s slaves and he 
puts them up for sale. SatyabhSLma and Subhadra 
purchase back their husbands for a cow each, 
and the play ends with general hilarity. 

Ir, is one of the best Maithili plays of the 
“Eegular'* type. It is .remarkable for its lite- 
rary merits and provides a very good entertain- 
ment. The plot is well-constructcd : events 
follow one another in a necessary connection. 
The characterization is of a developed kind ; it 
is intimately linked with the plot of the play. 
The contrast between Satyabhama and Rukmini 
is successfully brought out ; w 0 know for cer- . 
tain that one is Erspa’s favourite, though by 
right the other deserves Er?na’s greater atten- 
tion. Arjuna has an -important part to play. 
But it is Narada who is the guiding star ■ of the 
play. It is he who initiates the action, and it 
is he who ends it in the most pleasant manner 
possible. His presence, however, brings in 
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quarrel according to his traditional attribute 
to induce people to quarrel — the fight between 
Indra and Kr?oa or the jealousy between Satya- 
bhama and Rukmini takes place due to the 
intervention of Narada. The descriptions stir 
our imagination and would not make the 
audience feel the lack of scenery. 

Here is a decided lead given in plot-cons- 
truction and characterization. It is an advance 
on the rather slender plots in Nepal and even 
Mithila dramas of this period. The subject of 
the play continues to be connected with Krsu'ii 
but it is not the hackneyed love story of Ersna 
and his Gopis. There is more sustained interest 
and far more compactness here than in any of 
those dramas. 

Humour predominates the play. It is 
evident in the central situation as well as in 
minor places. Fov exarhple, in the first Act 
Narada’s quarrelsome character and the timid 
nature of Sumukhi are revealed in a funny 
dialogue. 

The songs in the play are wholly in 
Maitbili, but Sanskrit verses and Prakfta prose 
passages are also given. Sanskrit verses are 
translated and elaborated upon in the verna- 
cular songs. The sentiment predominating the 
play is Vira ^heroic), fit for the court of the brave 
Bundela chief, and the very first beri,ediotory 
stanza indicates it— it is a prayer to Sakti in 
a diction appropriate to the heroic sentiment ; 

3|ij il 

««i| II 

jsqfa m ii 

The similes are beautifully ^ used, even 
novel in a sense, and the marshalling of ideas 
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is marvellous. For example, the celebration 
of diva’s wedding in the second song is in 
extraordinarily polished and mellifluous style. 
But for the most part, however, he merely 
repeats and echoes Vidyapati ** : 

Some specimen songs are quoted below : 

(?) ^ *!2| ^ llsr^®ll 

WIX! 11 

aM gJT gfSr f^qsi II 

1^9 wftw ^ ^f| ail35T srfarg 5rqvT II 
^ 5ris eC5if| 5nTZT II 

5|2t m 35q 5i(g 5i§r? stxr li 

?Rjf g|R ggg ni3 % ijm || 

left sell eg ei^r aift ei^ ger II 

eiee gq m ftsr«ft f|g*f<, ggfe agiife ftefe elxr II 

This is one of the finest Nacaris in Maithili 
Literature. The “xf” repeated at the end of 
every foot produces a strange sound-picture of 
diva the Nataraja. 

(^) esfi ?rie fg qRge sft i 

e< fg §e^| srreg qftgft || 
ef^ I gg gg g^% i 

srgg 't.^r w agg'tee efil ftsr II n 

see ftft |ft € fee^e ecwl ^ |gg< | 

*e^ ggg gR g gftufttr eiq ^ gtgg qlll || 
q>5i5 ^ Sft gfl <w:gTee tw sngft l 
- eier ^e srfgsr fgeifte ^g?r g |)er g<gft II 
gg ge ggrift llq«» "tor grg Itge <ggeft i 
e^er ggft qft fit|qfe gfufg ft^gft II R ll 

This is one of those songs to sing which 
great skill was needed by the Kirtaniya-actor 

49. See Pr. Mishra's article in ffinduftdnt 1935. 

pp. 120. 
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and for which the glory of Umapati in the 
history of Maithill dram i must ever rest. 

Umapati’s play gained wide popularity. 
Indeed, it made Kirtaniya dr.»ma the fashion 
of the day. So much so that the nomenclature 
and grouping of the stock-actors in a Kirianiya 
play seem to have originated on the basis of 
the characters in this play. 

6. Bamdpati Upddhydya 

Along with Umapati, Ramgpati succeeded in 
giving a final form to the ‘Regular* Maithill Kir- 
taniys drama. He is known to us much more 
fully than Umapati. For, he gives his father’s 
name and his Gotra in his play Bukminikarana. 
It is thus possible to locate him in the Pafiji. He 
belonged to the family of Palivara-MahisI of 
V atsagotra. His father was Kavi Erfpapati 
Jha. His mother was descended from the 
famous Maithili scholar Ayaci Misra of Scdar- 
pura Sarisava family. He was married to the 
daughter of Thskurasiitiha, son of Maharaja 
Narapati Thakura*®. 

He wrote his dT&ma, Bukminiparinaya*^ (also 
calledr Bukminiharana or Bukminisvayamvara) 
under the patronage of Maharaja Narendrasimha 
(1744.1'J61). It was presented first to the 
assembly of Pandits gathered on the occasion 
of Maharaja Rarendrasiiliha’s Bathing cere. 


50. Narendranathadasa’s introduolion to it ; see below 
f.n. 1. 

51. Two MSS of this work (one from Hap and the 
other from Alapur) have been oolleoted and a press copy 
of the work, along with elaborate notes and introduotioa, 
have been prepared by Narendranathadasa. I have used 
this oopy in the text. Badrinatha Jha Kavi^ekhara and 
Ramatgitha Jha ^have published soniO extracts from the 
play in MITHILAREA and Maithiltpadyasangr 0 ha, Mai- 
thill ^hitya Pari^ad, Darbhanga p. 38 ff, respeotiyely from 
some other MS8(?). 
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mony in the sacred river, Kainala. The story 
i^s based on Earivamsa (parvas 47 60) and 
^rimadbhdgavata (Skandha X Chapters 52-54). 
The author follows mainly the account of 
Earivamsa. 

The play is divided into six Acts. In the 
Nsndi the poet builds up a beautiful picture of 
^iva as the Lord of Nrtya (Acting) : 

^T5I fU JfSUar II II 

Sf* ftR ufsia, iqfq JRU II 

gq, qqq Tftw qu li 

^351 qsiTf^q, jNI ii 

ii 

aiq «Rf«i qtfqfq *ir to ii 

qpjq ?Tfqa, qR«iTO || 

q? q? sqTf^ ^ q<q % qrq to II 

wfq scf»qa qq ¥qqq %k fsqru ll 

^sc >iiiq Tifq q^5T eo?: qa<( || 

qpfifqq q^rq TOq qf%q q^. stgfq qqq fqq^r ll 
fR?q qeq^ qqvT i^uq, 3 ^ fqTO ^ 1 ^ leu ll 

|qqf qqq 3V4< qqq fqRiq wto ii 

qrqj qiS qq 3^ 5^ qjqq qtft TO II . 

sjqirq ^qiqfq gq ftfc, qg^ g'qq fqqjq 5 h<t ii 

fqRqr qf^q q^^ q<qq qq fq?r wqqro ll 

In the first Act the king, Bhismaka, deli- 
berates with his queen as to who shouli be the 
husband of his daughter, Rukrn ini, and decides 
to hold a Svayamvara. In the next Act Buknii, 
the Yuvaraja, advocates SiSupala, the Cedi king, 
as a suitable husband of his sister Hukmipi. 
The king thereupon sends for the Ghatakas who 
have arrived to plead for the candidature of 
^iSupala and that of Kfspa respectively in. order 
to decide finally if he could give away his 
daughter without holding a Svayamvara. 

The Qhataka of SiSupsla, significantly, 
named (after Narada ?) ‘Kalahavardhana’, is 
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sent for in the Maithila manner to give the des- 
cription of the family of §i§upila. The Ghataka’s 
appearance is described in an entrance song : 

9% ^iR, w II 

^asn *R9r fRfii sr, || 

5TOT ^ 315, ei fWf TO II 

€TWT %HK II 

trw ghfli, f (5)JR fsi^ q3T«rt§r dtff il 

RTTfil qw, f%f si^ »5» 15 TO II 
Hu yiuads for the c:i.ndid.ii.ui'u oi Si6upala : 
wRit 

an qfiRr qq w |... 

qTO?fl ?tTO ft?r qq 3? ir?ri 35 dtft I 

qfftfd qqq qdt ?n«i dtff i 

% dt< 3fl3r TOITO qift I-* 

qftqq spSq trffq ^ «<iqi 5rcq i 
«-< i3 TO ?r5*» 'I55IR II 

Bai, v\lieu Haribailabha, liiu Ghataka who 
pleads for Krspa’s candidature, coraos, he con- 
curs with the king and shows the superiority 
of Erspa over §isupala,but pleads guilty in view 
of the attitude of the Yuvaraja. 

The king then discusses the pros and cons 
of having Kf^pa as the husband of Bukraipi. 
Bukmi condemns Efspa on the score of his con- 
nection with the Gopis and on his murdering cf 
his uncle Kailisa : 

qiR qqq gPnr rtor, to ^ *i?iq wrq i|... 
q>q eq| qftqi5rq qiifii, sqf^ 3 to^ % q>i aif? ii 
q1qqtj;«it eqq qf| qift ftqiq II 

fqftqq dtqq qjf? ?r( x ) dlfir, pifk to q? t ll 

The king caiiiiot agree with Riikuii and 
quotes what he had been told in defence of 
Ki^na : 

dWi# M ^ Sffq qf ( x ) adt qrotq: u^dt i 

40 
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t?q: ta ay yHW t a%«^ I 

■the poei evidefitljf is uHlising tills situa- 
tion to defend the charges against the Lord, in 
philosophical terms. 

ThS Yuvarsja threatens to leave the palace 
when the king decides finally to have Ersi^a 
as bif» son-ir-ln w : 

515!^ sf^ HI? Wl? OT*r I 

*Blfe f^JT H1<T «wr Hft ?TH II 

Hiwm *ift OT II 

H9Rr fRR, ^ !lf| W ftw II H,4E II Etc. 

Thereupon, it is decided to hold a Svayam- 
vara. In giving instructions for inviting 
princes from all over the country, the names 
of several countries are mentioned which throw 
a light on the geographical knowledge of an 
average Maithila in the middle of the 18th 
century ; 

I fkn I 

t ^1? sfifesr ^ jrr II n 

’'S- ^lf> ^ II ^ * 

51% %iC5r ^Rjnv n 
^ sr?ftr HPigr sreiR || 

HT5T 51^1 gSIHIH || 

>15ns< Ht^5^ ^ flR II 

^feprtmdt «Tdl % fins hr h 
?IHR %n(r) SHT*! r{%r ‘iju gro Pthh ti 

H*R HHinr tiR**i hIh II 

qresTR ff^cTHigr Hvgt qiv^gr gf^nnr n , . 
n«i ^ rnfij^i srfii gj^i qi(|iTf?i % n 
WTHR SriH fk4*w ^ SHTHH || 
f <3RIiTi% HR II 
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In the third Aot Kr?na is introduced to the 
audience for the first time. The messenger 
of Bhi^maka delivers to him the ii^yltatic^n for 
Rukmipi’s Svay^v^r^ and gives higa ap idea 
of the beauty of Rukmini. Here the poet' gets 
an opportunity to wax eloquent in praise of 
Bukmipi : 

^ I 

fsR f ee u 

?ITf5T<TTr I 

% cTsfl qff 311^ II 

SWT *B>T5T »T<? flieRT HR Rg^T RITT I 
RRft# SRTR gfisftw ^"1 WR II 
^1^ pr fif gR§r ^qsVi i 

gg ^ RTRR qj rVt ii 
q*R m ^fdl II 

S RfJr R^TRflt Slit (f. !n^T R^ Rfdl II 
R«T firft «PR| »twn 

3^ IR ^ qsfTRT: RfR ^r^T II 

R5r qf 35 RfSR 3fRT?I Pl^ I 
SrqRfl STRR3 RR ^ 3 I^RR /R^STI II 
RR^ RTRT R^ gfTRT Rf| RI^ I 
wrfii R^ gfR rr rt^ II 

Hapspati must have realized the appeal 
of the subsequent march of Kr?na and liis troups 
to attend Bukmini’s Svayaitivara for a valiant 
fighter like MaharSja Harendrasiitiha. 

Krsna manages to convince the Baja 
Bhi^maka, about the inadvisibility of holding 
the Svayamvara and makes him realise his 
own divine greatness. 

In the fifth Act, however, Er^na is shown 
to behave diplomatically. He ^ asks Bhi^roaka 
to give away Bukmini to SiSupala. When 
Bukmioi learns this she becomes extremely 
uneasy : 
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5iF« w 31^ it9r gnft, mit \\ f o n 

arr i 

3if5f ^ ^ ^ ftw #1 II 

wq ftwT afq f«F ^ w 'R«Bn i 

qq |5f Tw 5WR II 

q Owra 3«n€^ Jinw-*n’w qw i 

«wf’?q q??| qfq qsfiw qj WS II 
JRf a?r 9 rf 5 Tq?r «nqiq I 

gq gfq; qgftft qn«hq gqfli ^qnfii ^w ii 
Narada appears at this moment and helps 
her by conveying her message of love to Ers^a. 
He induces Krspa to cancel his previous decision 
and to run away with Rukmini while she goes 
to worship Goddess Gauri. This brings us to 
the sixth Act. 

The climax of the play is reached when 
K]:9pa follows Narad a ’s advice and carries away 
Rukmini by forces : 

( ^>^31 ) 

qt Hi q<Tq«r JPjqql qf R^: ^q<a qqqi: 

( ql^qf^qi^f^ ) 

qfiqj^r, ^q^ qftq % 5 <n 5 r ii 
^ g^q ^ qq rT%?r 31 q% 11 

qq| qqs*^ qq qq aiq, qflw* qn qftw dniq 1 
qqfqfjl ^ qft qqiq, qq % *ft%q qqf qqw 1 
qwft ftq qfi qw, qq qqt* i 

Rukmi the Yuvarija cannot tolerate, this 
and engages himself in a fight with Ef^na. 
The fight is not shown on the stage following 
the ancient convention of Sanskrit drama, but 
merely described. Narada serves the purpose 
of a sort of Chorus and describes all stages of 
the fight vividly. 

Eventually Ers^a succeeds in taking 
Rukmii^i to his place and marries her with due 
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formality. Bamapati Upidhysya gets an ooca* 
sion to give vent to his poetic powers. Songs 
of ‘Oumaona*, ‘Kobara*, *6atagamani’, ‘Msna’ 
etc. abound in this Act. One of the most 
charming of these is the famous Mana : 

dtt'* I I 

In the end all sing the Bharata-Vakya in 
chorus : 

( sa ) 

aift f^asrg 'RT%, ^5 H 

qif^ gfqa fh^^rnfcr ii 

»mfs aafir ft?: g q aa rrs *5?g ii 

?igga ?rt q;T%, i?g nftq# ii 

aqft ^3r ag ftga ew#? ^?g n 

eftspi ^frfcT «q?R ^ a^ia ii 

The entire play gives an impression of 
being written in the spirit of a devotee. This 
is evident in the repetition of ?niq%?fR’ 

and ‘gnft ?|II^ ifla gaf^WITfil ?fwMn the Bhanitss, 
in the silent but consistent*devotion of Bhi§. 
maka to the Lord of Dvsrika, in the philosophi- 
cal defence of Krsil^a’s actions and in the 
constant reference to His superhuman character. 

Throughout the play the poet carefully 
weaves ‘Maithila colour’ in the fabric of the 
Paurapic story t such as, the prayer to Gosauni 
in the beginning of the play, the use of such 
usual Maithila expression as ‘?3[n4’ (for a girl 
of marriageable age) and ‘5?n^( V >g’ ( for 
blessing che young as *May Good Come to You’, 
the introduction of Ghatakas, the details of 
marriage and the songs sung on that occasion, 
and Jihe stage-direction ‘ftiR: ?ngftl’ on auspici. 
ous moments. It is noteworthy that throughout 
the play it is emphasised that Bamapati’s 
patron is a Maithila king. 
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The comparisons and descriptions of the 
dramatist are generally of the stock kind bpt 
in some cases there is freshness in the imagery 
s.p., 

(n) ^ aifsi ^ i 

{b) srjqq Pf? ill 11 

wPr fiif ^T, nf^fsf I 

3^ ^5 «rft fJi^RT srajf li 

The unities of time and place are not follow- 
ed at all. Scenes follow in quick succession 
from Dvarika to Kun4inapura and from the 
battle-field to the palace. A number of chara- 
cters are made to appear, but only three of them 
gain prominence— the indecisive Bhi^maka 
who is quiet and a good old king ; the indomit- 
able and consistent Bukmi who meets his defeat 
with grace and dignity at the hands of the 
person for whom he had no respect ; and Nirada 
who plays the part of Ohataka, messenger, 
Vidu^ka and the God of quarrels all in one. 

On the whole, Ramapati’s play deserves a 
high place in the history of Kirtaniya drama. 

7. Ldla Kavi 

Lala Kavi does not say anything about 
himself in his play QaurUvayamvara** But 
traditionally he is said to have flourished at the 
court of Maharaja Narendrasiiiiha (1744-1761). 
We do know of one Lala Kavi who composed 
some excellent Hindi ballads on the victories 
of Mahsraja Narendrasiihha. It is not clear if 


52. Available MSS of this play are : (a) with Naren- 
dranathadasa, Sikhwar, P. O. Manigachi, Diet. Dar- 
bhanga, perhaps from Vallabha Jha of Hap, This is the text 
from which 1 have quoted throughout, (b) Candr^shekhara 
Mishra Village, Damodarpura, P. O. Benipatti, Dist. 
Darbhanga. (a) Ehusari Jha, Village. Sauratha/ P. O. 
Madhubani, Dist Darbhanga. (d) Raghava Jha Village, 
Anhauli, P. O. Madhavapur, Dist. Darbhanga. 
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the two Lala Eavis were identical. It is, how* 
ever, strange that the poet does not mention 
his patron’s name in any of the Bhanitis. It 
is possible that he wrote this play inefeljr out 
of love and devotion to Lord diva, which he 
expressly points out in one passage,** and not 
for the pleasure of any patron. 

In this play, Lala Eavi barely continues 
the frame.work of Sanskrit drama. Frakrta 
and Sanskrit become extremely rare. They are 
used only for stage-directions and for advancing 
the action. Fully vernacular poetic Kirtaniya 
drama is completely made up by now. Prose 
passages, however, in vernacular are not yet 
considered fit enough to be introduced— prose 
was too hear the common speech to find place 
in a literary work, kforecver, the language 
of Lord’s Kirttana had to be musical, tuned to 
some Bsga or Bagini. 

The Qaurisvayamvara is not divided into 
regular acts. It is a sort of On@.Act Play 
portraying the story of Gauri’s marriage with 
Lord diva. The total impression upon the 
spectator and the reader is devotional. It is 
worth noting that, like the Yatra of Bengal 
and the Ankia Nat of Assam, the Eirtaniya 
drama of Mithila did not restrict itself to the 
Efsna cycle of Pauranic stories. 

The play begins with a prayer to Gauri. 
The Sutradhara explains the name and purpose 
of the play. Then, Eamadeva appears in the 

53 cf. ii?f sr 

ewe wwww 

see srr%sr 

«il I eftr' I 
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back-ground. Siva burns him by the fire of 
His third eye and Bati, Kamdeva’s beloved wife, 
mourns his loss in pathetic words : 

^ ^1*1 I 

sni^ ^ iift rr^ wnj i 

q??: ewt nTfq?r qft ftqif II 
qs^rn •^iq q? *ir« aqqiqq qi? i 
ft^«R wqf^ qv$r qjtw =q|f^ 5ng qrqr? II 
wif^ ^wifvT qrf^ <n w itw ^ I 
ftf? ^ *fi^ ftRq» fb»| 5 1 | 

fgq^ qrq aif q q^t eq gq wpw ^ l 
% ifR erq fiq qq snwl^r q;! q^g qqsq n 
3 ^ 5n5r qs? q^q qq qfisq ^qq qrqq i 
qft qqqq dlft <fq q«ifs gg ^tqq ^ ftfq etq II 

Thereupon, Uauji ii> eupposed to take to 
penance. Hara in disguised form approaches 
her to ridicule His own self so as to dissuade 
her from desiring Him as her husband : 

qf^ W ^ qq^, q«q %qr i 

qn§rq qqq qq qi% qri^ wiq q#^ qqq^ II 
qinq qiqr qlqiq, qijf^ fqft »ftqi qlqiq | 
qqjq fq^ifqq 3q^q ^qr, qT| q qq(qftq fq)%q n • 
sqfii q3< qnqr *T|qq, ntftf? nqq qrqqi? qq li 

The acoion prog re&seo rapidly. A dialogue 
between Hara and Gauri is skilfully arranged. 
Gauri’s spirited words are given in vigorous 
style : 

^ q% qqg qqrg qq qft qtqn ^ qrft i 

wsq qqq q^t wgqi^, qq qq sqqj qi% n 

ftqqi qfiwg qis qpt, qft q1 ?qf^ I 

t qfq q^qr qswrtq qif^, qq^r qf^ q^ qiftr qqifq || 
q55»(?i qrjp: qrq, q^q f^wf? qiqq ftq w i ‘ 

qqqr ^ qW qf5«q qq tW^ ll 

|qft 5nw ^ Pk qia’, sf^q qqrRjq qq?5f | 
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It will be noticed that the action is also 
reportfd along with the speech 

As usual Nsrada makes his. appearance 
as the Ohataka of Siva and pleads before the 
mother of ^auri, Mens. Mens could reconcile 
herself to Siva’s proposal with great hesitation. 
She welcomes her son in-law with mixed 
feelings of pleasure and pain : 

% Jifl it% II 
IRS wis, m srf^ srs snus i 
wrw sfn, w HfesnsR *it«i 
XT5ri lT«ft fiWR I 

Ins swr gRRfw ((ft II 

q^T Rft ?ns WH ^ %5r mm i 

$rM eqft RR »TRf^ URT^ft vftfs itft II 

Once the marriage is settled, every little 
detail of Maithila marriage^the ‘Nainsjogini’, 
the *Kobara’, etc. is gone through, diva’s 
family history is given in a language couched 
with humour. Siva himself is the father and 
grand-father : 

ry RiRr i 

RTV RTH Rft RTR, R?lR rR ^IRR *FR|RiR || 

f^RTR ^ ftft ftR itw I 

3<f|R RTTR fXift, RfWR RR ilW ^J^TRlfR || 

g^ 5rTcT Rft RTR, R^Rt ftRTf ftvTfR | 

The drama, which i? the shortest and sim- 
plest of all Maithili dramas so far reviewed, 
closes upon a happy note. 

8. Nandipati 

Nandipati’s name is as popular in Mithila 
as Umipati’s or Bamspati’s. We do not know 
the €xaot date when he flourished. But we 
can deduce his date from what he says about 
his family and his {ancestors in the beginning 

41 
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of b^is only extant play Krsni^ke^imdld. ’ * He 
belonged to the family of Fungauli-malaka 
Brihmapas of Badhiama. His earliest ancestor 
known to him was Siddha Sivadatta Jha. 
Sivadatta Jha had a son called Sudhspati Jha. 
Sudhspati Jha’s son Baghupati Jha had foar 
sons— ^angsdhara, Jayarsma, Haripati, and 
Sukavi K|;^napati. One of his sons, Haripati, 
was the very ‘incarnation of Hari and his Guru 
was the venerable T^skura whose disciple 
Pandita Gokqlanatha Jha (Upadhyaya) was.’ 
This helps us to identify and fix his date. MM. 
Gokulanatha Upsdhysya (c. 1680>1716) was the 
third son and disciple of MM. Pitsmbara Sarms 
‘Vidyanidhi’ (c. 1680.) Vidysnidhi is, how- 
ever, not ki^own to have been called ‘Thakura’, 
but he was a very great teacher and was 
called ‘Msdhyandina-Mordhanya* (the leader of 
Madhyandinas). 

Nandipati was the third son of Krsnapati 
who was also a poet. We cannot identify Kr?na- 
pati with any known figure in the history of 
Literature but it is obvious that his father's 
poetic talents must have influenced Nandipati. 
,lt is also worth noting that his youngest bro- 
ther Lakfmipati jha was a devotee of Sivat 

Bandipati says at the end of each Act that 
he has twelve names. We do not know what 

54. Four MSS of this plc^y «re available : (a) with 
Narendraiiathadasa Village etc. an above. This -MS baa 
been used by me iu the present, work. It ends with the 
third Aot. (b) with Harioanda Misra, Village, Harapura 
Shout. P. O. Virasinghapur, Dist. Darbhanga. Has four 
Acts. MS dated 1227 Sal 1820 A. D., (o) with Mani^vara 
Jha Village, Lalganj, P. O. Jbanjbarapura, Dlst. Dar- 
bbanga. This is perhaps the only complete MS according 
to the notice of it in Bihar Research Society, Patna, (d) 
in the Ba; Library, Darbhanga. Only a page more than 
third Aot ; smalt difference from MS (a) described above. 
Biographical details ars ah given in the very besianing 
of the work. 

56. OOP XII, ii, 
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these names were but two hames appear in 
the Bhanitss of the songs — *B&dari’ and *EaIs« 
nidhi’. It appears also from the PafijI that 
‘Badari’ was his other pen-name. 

Nandipati does not mention the name of his 
patron in any of hia songs directly, but from 
the abov6 we can oonnrnl the tradition that 
makes him a contemporary of Maharija 
Madhavasimha (1776—1808). 

The 8ri-KranakeUmdld^nataha begins with 
a long prose benediction in praise of Lord 
Erspa whose sports forhti the subject-matter of 
this play. He is the first God and the leader 
of all Blissful creatures and the singing of his 
Attributes brings good upon all. 

Nandipati seems to have perfected the 
convention of giving the names of all dramatis 
personae in a song at the very beginning. 
The beginnings of this convention may be 
traced to earlier dramatists but after Nandipati 
this becomes an essential part of the structure 
of Kirtaniyi drama. 

The story, of Kf-sna is related frona the very 
beginning. Devaki is shown in labour. She 
is despairing as to the fate of her new haby. 
§ri Er^na is born and Vasudeva carries Him 
to Nanda and Yasoda. All this is mere^ nar- 
rated. 

The tales of K]^na*s childhood are described 
in the next scenes : such as, the killing of the 
Bsksasi Fotans who was sent by Eamsa with 
the intention of feeding poison to Er§0£^* 
Putans’s end is brought about by the superhu* 
man powers of Et^pa. The poet vividly des- 
cribes it : 

. ( sm ijRi firenv ) 

jf wift qmw i 
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•KOI W ^ iRT »n*ft I 

sn<ft I 

3fiif 3 P 15 «TJi fitftqfa 35 w< f!i^^ I 

R5^t<Tfir ^ nwRr sr^^rfii 1 

3 !rin^ qwt«r toi'?? a# II 

Then follows the famous ‘iakata-bhanga’ lila 
whereupon Yasods becames extremely anxious 
and wishes to leave all work so that she may 
constantly look after Ej^na : 

^f^sT f x«fl w STH I »nifB TOTt mt «rR 11 
ft Tfts?! snOi I IT ftg itn!i fiifiT »»ift ii 

^iTf^ w % qrq I »Tft fti«R sift WR II 

Radha complains of the pranks of young 
Krsna in some of the most appealing lines : 

I RTf SR Rs? cTPt II 

«bV sir sRift I Rg rtsr gft ri#| ii 
» ia5 wft RRRi^ I sftiR gft ?re<ir« ^ 11 
3igR! q*r «nft I sRsI iJsr 11 

RRSift RWl 1 ^T5gR» RRRRT ft^f^T |l 
rri^r; sg %ri!^ l tl ^ ^«r ir rtr Riqft li 
^ SRft % RTIsfl I Rft q^RH Rtc?l RTSll II 
RRARRI RSI Rllt I RSift RRhRft Rft qft Sni'll 
R S ^qft l ^ ^ RIRRlfl I f«R ^ftR W gftR rRIT^ II 

The episodes of Vakisura-badha and 
Aghasura-badha are briefly described before 
the poet passes on to the Qovardhanalila. The 
homely style of these descriptions of K^spa’s 
childhood and adolescence are unique in 
Maithili Literature. 

The third Act is the most important portion 
of this play. It deals with the stories of tha 
youth of Erqa* such as the famous stealing 
away of the clothes of Qopis while they were 
bathing in the YamunS river. It abounds in 
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Goalari songs. In one of them the Gopis give 
Ersna a sound lesson for teasing them every 
now and then. Some snatch away his head- 
dress, some beat him, some scold him and so 
on and so forth : 

sn*if qwiT ^ i 

^ fliff ii 

qrn w vft |i 

%sr?rt ^'sr %«raf1 %w?fr qr^ ii 

qw <<15 =qT», % ?rwt qiR II 

^i555T %q, %«r?h ^ S? %q II 

gq^T qif, ^qq; *iff ii 

%«r9f1 %qTift «it?, %?Tsrt qqn ii 
qjq *#1^, %w!ft ql? qT<R ii 

The teasing of Kr§na produces, however, a 
kind of thrilling joy in the heart of the Gopis, 
even thougli they protest against it in so many 
songs. One of these songs is quoted to illus- 
trate the treatment of the poet of this aspect 
of Krona’s sports : 

• '•Tqq 41^ ftqKi ii 
^q fq^miqq 41^ i q w %?tt li 
fqqrq i qq gff gu<t ii . . . 
qfi^q q)i?f f<)41 1 gf| il Etc 

^ 4lq tFqi I ^qr| qjqsq q-^qt il 
^ qv qfOw ^ I g w 4tf^ 4t^ il Etc. Etc. 

In the scenes that follow Krona's love-play 
with Radha is portrayed. To ward off the fear 
of elders Badha pretends to be sick and Kjr^pa 
tries to play the role of an exorist. He arranges 
secret meetings with her and enjoys her 
company in spite of the elders. 

Once Badha passes restless days waiting 
for Ers?^. i^^a comes after a long time. 
She accuses him of faithlessness and refuses to 
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have anything to do with him. Kr?na medita- 
tes on the possible reasons why Ridhg is 
estranged : 

% W ^ qqr. . . 

fi? 9 r II 

Radha in her turn broods over her lot and 
regrets having behaved so apathetically to- 
wards Krsna. She feels the sting of separation 
all the more because she tried to conceal her 
affection for Krsna : 

sistfSr* % ?rT^ Hut 

and speaks out in sad and pathetic words 
how eager she was to unite with him : 

^ w dtfl, wft it; siw 3 ^ «jf% dtfl II 

STR ^ flisr a^fsisr, it, 3^ 11 

liiif stR fa, sift it, ^TTi dt'' wtft 11 
ft?fTli ^«rft SI sn«l 3s, sift it, %?ft la II 

sm ?H ftuftft, sift it, %?ft i^n iiirfsft ii 
iKi’tft 15 ft^si, sift it, qjTft 3 w SI II 

Before Radha’s *Msna’ is over, K^na com- 
menoes his : Then her friend says to him. — 

ftid s?iT *ftds — 

sTis ifs %?ft st^, s)ft sftsq ftsrft q^uftf^ itifl II 
stt sft l?sr ii< itq f?#, 53^1 3SS 1 fts^ ^srdt 11 
nil ISin Sf^ stft 3 TS, H % <1111 ftiTl II 
111 ^ fft f<t, wn sridd ift sifl ll 
sqis ift isft ni, sjsi ^ liftw • ll 

1? itsptj qifl^ St lift %wt ift ift II 

When the two are finally united, Krsna 
assures Radhi that she should not have been 
afraid of his *Msna’ : 

STO «ST sft IT^ n| Itisn 15^ Sltft IKft Etc. 

Some Mss. of the play end here ; others go 
one Act beyond this. 
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This is one of the most attractive verna- 
cular plays of Mithila. It has very few Sans- 
krit and Prgkrta passages ; the songs form the 
major portion of the play. There is rarely any 
complexity of style, action or character. The 
action is more often reported or described in 
the songs and the verses than staged ; the con- 
sequent gain in speed is immense. The poet 
is satisfied if a broad impression of a Mila’ is 
given. Of course, certain things are shown on 
the stage as well. At one place when Nirada 
is talking to Kaihsa the stage-direction is 
particularly revealing as to the manner of 
acting these Eirtaniya plays. The Sotradhara 
and Nafi are made to talk, and remind us of 
the presence of Sotradhara in the Ankis Nat 
throughout the play : 

jjwg 1 fvgsq 3l5pfT f 
ovirv stifV ar^ir 

afeq<Cfter mqfso 

did edIRd Riftqswi ) 

qxl— siFg 3qi«i?r 3d w^dld (Song 

follows.) 

‘Maithila colour’ is provided by attempting 
to introduce Maithila usages when, for example, 
K|:sna's birth is celebrated or when K|:9na is 
described as a boy or when on the day of 
Indra’s worship the Gopas prepare food. 

The superhuman character of Kfana 
stressed now and then, and at one place Chanda 
expressly prays to God in the form pf Krs^a : 

( w«R-=? hiM 4tod did ) 

413 413 qqqfd • 4ipr dh; 3r«r II 

sfhd t Fearer • 3 <t 30 qvt <Tf<no II 
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5ITf| 5<K 5? ^ ® % JW 9?RI II 

qT§r« ^rgqfft ii 

The introduction of Sanskrit veraee no less 
than the vernacular verses (Dohas) sound a 
welcome change to the ear after continuous 
singing of Tirhutis, Batagamanis and Goalris, 
which are, however, the glories of Nandipati*« 
achievement. 


9. Qokuldnanda 

Gokulananda is inadequately known to us. 
He does not say anything about his life and 
times in the portions available. He is, however, 
traditionally said to belong to ‘Sotipura* (the 
area of Srotriya Brahmanas’ residences) possi- 
bly Ujana or Sarisava was his native village, 
and to have flourished after Nandipati in the 
reign of Mahirsja Madhavasiitiha (1776-1868). 
He may be identified with GokulAnatha 
§arma‘" of Sarisava son of SadaSiva Sarms 
(contemporary of Maharaja Narendrasimha 
and Mahsraja Msdhavasimha). But we have 
no proof to confirm this identification. 

The play of Gokulananda is called Mdna- 
oaritanataka*'' and is in seven Act& But 
unfortunately, it is not available in full as yet. 
It begins with a prayer to Sakti : 

^ fiRiw(e) I Prw II 

56. Badarinaiha Jha, KQSvapakulapraiasti, p. 15- 16- 

There is one more Gokulanatba of village Ujana, of the 
family of who married the great Gokulanatba 

Upadhyaya of daughter (This information I owe 

to Ft. Kamanatha Jha). 

57. 1 have not been able to secure this play. The Bihar 
Research Sooiety notices it at the place of Ananda Jha. 
P. O* Pindaruoha. Djst. Darbh^n^a. My quotatipps fire 
from its notice. 
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I ^9 1199 f It 

spq lW9r 9ft ?W| 99lft | 99 fMJptTT 9Tf3t II 

STWI 9r«R 9*39 (t) 9919 I iftPT 999 ftw? 9^9 It 
ififW 9ri!l 9ft99 9H I W 99 9T99 9H II , 

it is concise but suggestive praise of the 
Primal Energy (the AdUakti). 

The play ends in a Brajabhs^a (Hindi) poem 
celebrating the union of Bidhs and Kps^a. , . 

10, ^ivadatta r • 


Some scholars are disposed to identify 
^ivadatta with divadatta the ancestor' ;of 
Nandipati*®. But this is not possible as 
divadatta’s language is very much modern. 
Indeed, he may have appeared even later than 
when we have placed him here (*. e. after 
Gokulananda) • *. 


Sivadatta does not mention the name of his 
1 atron at all. His extant plays are only. . two : 
the Pdrijdtaharana and the Oauri^Parinaya 
(in two versions)*^. 

His Pdrijdtaharana does not have the hum- 
our and perfection of UinipatPs play on the 
sama subject. But in easy and quick transi- 
tion of events and in profusion of Vernacular 
passages, it has achieved some success. 


58. e. g. in MSS in the possession of Narendranatha- 
dasa it is noted : — 

feS 399 ft|99'9 951 919 9firsrT9 I 
t 9Tf991 ftW 9lft9T9 9T9 It 

59.. e.g. One MS 9 f Siyarama euthor of Stibodhini 
(MMC IV, p 337). is to be dated 1913 SamvatvlSSe AD., 
ii be is to to identified as oar poet, wbiob is not likeiic. 

, ,60. MS with Narendranathadasa, Village eto. as 
dbbvai , , , , 

6l! MSS with Jivananda Thakura, Asst. Librarian, 
Section, Raj Library, Darbhanga. 1 have used them. 

42 
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The play begins with a long ^MaAgala*- 
8ong by the $Qtradbara in praise of Sakti in 
her various forms. The wife of the Sntradhsra, 
Natl, describes the entrance of all the dramatis 
fertonae in the usual manner, Then, follows 
the action proper. 

The story is the same as in Umspati’s 
Pdrijdtaharana except that Narada is not made* 
to sell Kr?na and Ar juna in a humourous vein 
in the end. Kr?na's appearance is described in 
attractive term^-in yellow garb, with crown 
on the head and a long garland in the neck. 
Rukmi^i is happy in the midst of her friends 
when Ktsna gives her the Psrijsta flowers. 
Nsrada makes his appearance to set the action 
a-going. He goes to Satyabhams, makes out a 
case for her anger against K^j^a and generally 
incites her to request Erspa for not only one 
Pirijsta but the Pgrijata tree itself. 

In the next scene— -there is no marked out 
scene but we are supposed to imagine the 
change — Satyabhams is shown to be furious. 
She showers sharp epigrams on Kr^pa. Erspa 
accepts her request and brings the Parijata tree 
after a fight with Indra. As in the Sanskrit 
drania, the fight is described and not presented 
on the stage. The Msna of Satyabhsma is 
undone. Sivadatta shows great delicacy in 
depicting this. 

( w ) 

ggftr hv jiir gft I 

ww «« uii I Etc. 

In the second play, Oauriparinaya, Sivadatta 
is less like the structure of the Sanskrit drama, 
but he is able to firopse our emotiqns ihucb 
inore deeply. 
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Gaun sees Biva while walking in her gar- 
den and falls in love with hiin : 

J!f| TO 1 1 ' 

She practices penance to obtain him as her 
husband. Siva approaches her in disguise to 
test her sincerity. Siva portrays an unseemly 
and even terrible picture of his own self. As 
in Kalidssa’s Kutndtasambhava, Gaun cannot 
tolerate all this, and her anger bursts forth in 
the following words ; 

I 9^ ii 

9% iw "TO* vt 9^ wfb Ii 

TOt glqi I % 9i!| qsaq w ll 

diR 9«i I ^ ^ II 

TO gf^ 1 dift «R pr ii 
nqifi TO 9<f«r I qf ht? ii <<> II 

Siva then declares his identity and agrees 
to become her husband. The joy of Qauri 
knows no bounds. It is refleoted even in 
Nature. The poet carefully describes bow the 
waters, the trees and the animals are shaken 
by the Cupid t 

qj I dlfte ilw qi II 
w qq 5|«r ddlq qi i qg qq qT?5r dtg qi ll 
q qq q| | qq qq qqqq qf? qi II . 
qq-< qft wq q? i qT?§r w qq ftq qi ii 
sfqnw dlfw qi 1 qq qiq qr ll u ll 

Then Siva falls into a meditative mood and 
not all the powers of Ksmadeva are able to 
break it, §iva becomes angry and burns him. 
Kfimadeva’s wife, Rati, mourns his loss in 
pitiful words ; 

* • H *'*5 ^ q*l ^ dit I qlqr qn ^q dit II 
dlq qft qqq ftqq fhq dlq I diq fkq Jl«rw ^ ll 
^Iqq 9f3i sif qsfqdh I w disnfq ll 
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Yet Niratla, the Qhataka diva goes to 
Qauri’s father Bsji Hemata and pleads for his 
candidature. Maosini becomes angry at having 
such an old and penniless son.in-law as Siva; 
dhe cries out : 

' ^ ill II II 

^IPl ’WH M anfl ^ II 

1 lift ef *w ifh: ^ *Pi '<h I 

'twfUTR Hwnft ftirne gnft esi « ii 

Ife jw^i fsc Ji«R WR 3^ erd I 

f^sr ei9r PT 1% 1% sn (R <\ 

kt this place divadatta flings a caustic 
remUrfc on tho evil custom of old marriage in 
Contemporary Maithila society : 

i' II Risra e? s^r<n<^ i 

! RJWTflfl I ff w nt 31^ I 

. . flPrsr I ffisr jw Cler aleft i 

Eventually the marriage of diva takes 
place, divadatta beautifully presents all customs 
of. :Maithila marriage with pointed reference 
to> diva’s peculiar figure — ^serpents, the garland 
of skulls, and long coils of hair — and to his 
motley oro\yd of attendants. Nobody finds it 
possible to welcome him in the qR^Pi ceremony, 
Manaini alone manages to conduct the cere* 
mony. i 

In the end ail ends well and they sing diva’s 
Mangpla : 

RR I dtRa 511 ftn dB w iivoii 

There is a second version of this play. It 
is, however, like a brief summary of the 
original in the form of a long poem. 

I There are certain repetitions even in^tbe 
qriginal, and the order of events is somewhat 
confused, divadatta marks the stage when 
vernacular drama was becoming ^rather a 
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long recitation by Chakadabsji Natus who also 
acted the Kirtaniys drama. 

11. Kama Jaydnanda 

JaySinanda of Earna Kayastha class does 
not indicate in his drama the time when he 
exactly flourished. But in one of his inde» 
pendent poems he expressly says that he was 
a contemporary of Maharaja Madhavasimha 
(1776.1808). 

The only known play of Jaysnanda is 
Buhmdngadanaiaka^*. It begins with a bene- 
dictory song in praise of Lord Siva. 

?:nt 

qsjfh qw qqfttq I 

Isrsrt gc Rq qf dlft li 

snqi HT5T snq ftq qiJr ii 

snw qqq v: wjq wt sm<pt i 
sn«r! gf qrqfw sn«r qpt il 

q^(?; i^rf^ra srfh* w ftq qr*! i 

qq^ efts qe>q i5S qqiqf^ qi^ii 

It is an excellent description of the Ardha- 
narifivara {form of &iva : What a great love the 
Lord had for Gauil when He made her a part 
of His own body, though He had killed the very 
God of Love when he had tried to arouse 
-amorous feelings for her. The two halves of 


62. 1 have not been able to get any oopy of this play 
In spite of my best efforts. Two MSS of it are known to 
exist : fa) with AnantsIsTa Pftthaka(t) brother of - Ma^i 
Fathaka), Village, Eariyana, P. O. Ballipur, Dist,. DaL 
bhanga ; and (b) with Adyanatha Misra, Village, OangauU 
P. O. Manigaohi, Diet, tiarbhanga. 
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the Lord represent the union of the soft and 
the rough, the fair and the crude, and the deli, 
cate and the terrible — a great lesson of life 
in general. 

In the end, King Rukmangada celebrates 
the coronation of his son Dharmahgada with a 
song : 

I Et(.-. 

The complete play is not available as yet. 

12. ^rihdnta Oanaha 

The author of Sri-Kranajanmarahaaya,^ “ 
drikauta Gapaka, alias Jha<}una, does not men- 
tion the time when he flourished. He quotes 
two poems from Sukavilala. This Lala Kavi 
may be identified with Lala Kavi author of 
Oauriavayamvara and contemporary of Maha- 
rsja Narendrasimha (1744-1761). He must 
have, therefore, flourished later than Maharaja 
Narendrasimha. He may be placed, however, 
in mid-Nineteenth century on the basis *of his 
language. 

His play is probably named after a Sanskrit 
piece popular in Mithila from the BhaviayOr 
jjwrdna, called ‘Vignujanmarahasya’. Like the 
pure vernacular plays of this period, Srikanta’s 
play practically excludes Sanskrit. 


63. MS in the Bihar Reeearoh Society Library, 
Colophone : — 

id qfsi: sftfsfg— 

II 

My quotations are from this MS. Another MS. is with 
Candresvara Thakura, Village Cataria, Darbhanga. 
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The SrlkrsnajanamaraJiaaya uses in the 
middle of it certain set prose descriptions to 
describe the night and certain other things. 
These ‘Varnanas* are also found in Nandipati’s 
^rikranaJeelimdldndtaka. Probably they belong 
to the tradition of the Varnaratndkara, and 
seem to have been used even in other dramas 
too. They were probably supplied orally by the 
actors at suitable places. 

The action of the play begins with Nirada’s 
appearance before Kamsa’s court. He an- 
nounces that Devaki’s son will kill Kadisa : 

( ) 

3^ t’R 3^1^ f h 3^< RJf I 

On Narada’s advice Kamsa decides to put 
Devaki and Basudeva into prison. 

The second Act shows Devaki distressfully 
crying for what had happened to her children. 
She appeals to Nsrada for the way out and 
Narad a advices her to pray to Er^na. Kjrsna*^ 
appears in person and consoles her. Then, she 
passes her months of pregnancy in peace. On 
the appointed night, Er?pa takes his birth. The 
poet gets an opportunity to give vent to his 
imagination in describing the darkness of the 
night of the birth of the Lord and the state of 
Devaki’s mind : 

Kr 5ft 1 

qisRt II 

Basudeva and Devaki are happy to get 
Kfsna as their son. The doors of the prison 
open automatically and Basudeva takes the 
new born baby to Yasoda and brings her baby 
in^ead. Eaiiisa learns of the birth of a child 
to Devaki. All her entreaties fall to convince 
him of the wrong he inflicted upon her new 
born baby’s so far ; 
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I ?Ri Jf rV ^81^ II II 

5ia;T?ft ^T<T5T? <II<? II 

^ cit?? ^^ «R It I *fK 49 9rft?ri)l II 
%, W 99 IW ?rf€ W8Rll II 
^RIT'l 8i3ftsT a 9R If f ffll I 

ff ?ii?q ?rf^ ^T3f «Rf fqg^ «rh 11 

fh«ii IfJi 99 ^ ^T arff ^fsi W5*nl i 
?ril sff «jffl |igf II 

flWT Ilf ?flt, ^8t5rf ^Tflff gRil I 

^9 I f«IT g^fl ffnil II 

On the other ha,ii(J, Yasoda e house is full of 
joy and hilarity. Several ‘Sohara’ and other 
auspicious songt; celebrate the birth of the child. 
The play ends upon a happy note. 

The general impression on reading this 
play is that of simplicity and directness in 
dramatising the theme of Kjsna’s birth. There 
is no florid or figurative language, no flights of 
passionate or lyrical feeling. The melody and 
grace of the songs here are unusual in the later 
Kirtaniya drama. 

13. KdnMrdmaddaa 

Kanharamadisa belonged to Karpa Kayastha 
class and was the son of one Haladharadasa. 
This Haladharadasa is different from the Hindi 
poet Haladharadasa of Padmaula in district 
Muzaffarpur who wrote his poem Suddmdcarita 
in 1658.®^ For, Ranharamadasa says that he 
composed his play Qaurisvayamvarandtaka in 
1764 iSake or 1899 Vikrama Samvata (= 1842 
A. D.)®®. 

64. JAYANTI, p. 432 £f. 

65. The MS of this play was made available to -me 
by Babu Narendranathadasat Village eto. as above* It is 
in Siokas, Dohas. Sorafhas, Chandas (Hargitika), gftas, 
and Kavittas. 
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His play is the most complete Maithili play 
available on the marriage of ‘ tanri with Siva. 
Like most of the Kirtaniya plays of this period, 
it makes no reference to any patron. 

It begins with prayers to QaneSa, Gosauui 
and Kamala. The backgroud of t’arvati’s birth 
as Himalaya’s daughter is explained before we 
plunge into the main action. Narada appears 
and announces that Gauri is destined to be 
married to a mad person. Manaini, Himalaya’s 
wife, becomes very anxious about such future 
of her daughter and she speaks out : 

flq ftff? ii 

te II 

jmir fwift piR am I 

II 

t fq?nh: fv«n i 

gffg fiiflJO g«i ii 
ftgift fgwrh: ggg gg i 

• % w ^fgpf ^^Rig gg ii 

Himalaya consoles her by assuring her that 
the only way ^out is to make Gauri practise 
penance to get Siva as her husband who will be 
the fittest person under the circumstances : 

gsfr gtf? ^ig"! 't, q>|i«r finsrgg li 

gq ggt ggifg, ^igl I, g«g firag g^rqrfg ii 
egg g ggg ^g, ^g'l I, g<gg g|^ tl 
gR^ g>f?r ^igl g<gg ii 

Consequently, Gauri puts herself to all soits 
of hardships. Some of those are described in 
pi^ucesque style. For exam[)le, Gauri is made 
to roam about in search of flowers etc. to wor.. 
ship Siva’s image, 

i3 
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irfrj »Tfn ^ Sitff 3355T II 

=^^sft j?3[ I ?ii% 3r»n^ II 

<1? gfqw itfti ll 
'f.^A Jta <uR «ik?r 9rw <1^1 ll 

At this stage Siva is shown to mourn the 
loss of Sati, and he falls into a deep meditation 
of Vi?nu. Kama appears and consoles him by 
asking him to marry Gauri the daughter of 
Himalaya : 

( «ii 5^'t r«q qf WTWR »iIct ) 

f«q, ?fT :v % aiq JR || 

qg ft'V, f«q fiiq u^ II 

5fsr fiq, «ft 3»KT?ft«, ll 

gq OT, «T *h^l HR II 

?fi gfJf^ f?:, iiR ?tcqr Rt<i ^ ll 

qi m. ?fi t, RTf»i?», ‘^wm’ RifR?r II 

Meanwhile Uma receives the seven Rsis 
who try to make sure of the steadfastness of 
Uma’s love for ^iva. They are convinced that 
she would have Siva alone even though the 
soft snow may tvirn into harsh stone : 

( qT«qqi qsqqfe rict ) 

qWi fq^fq RRTR', gn gfgw qf ii 
Ir 3q$r Rq qiq, gfR il, r jiifR jqq II 
RR? qqR R ?qT»t, gfg t, feR R? II 

R"t%, gfq RfR q<i sflfa || 

1^ *IjT fRp^ gfR ?, RRqs R Rtf? f^f qiT^ II 
q;;8RTR «fq rir, gfR ?. fkq «lTf? r ri% ii... 

'?q Rt fRiR q? ?< fqi ^ ^URf? RT^ I ll 

She is assured that Siva would accept her, 
and she goes back to her home. The mothej’s 
love for her daughter is painted in moving 
words when Mena, Gauri’s mother, embraced 
her back after hard penaoes in the home. 
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In the next scene we are shown Siva coming 
to the home of Gauri in a very fantastic dress. 
The poet finds opportunity to excess his sense 
of the grotesque in describing Him : 

^ II 

fiRn» || 

Rit '^;4I 11 

’sqfi MfK sfuR Hqrn? || 

Siva sees Uma in this visit but onct* a'j.uii 
decides to meditate. It is not clear if this is an 
episode innovated by Kanharama or an out- 
come of confusion ifi the text. 

Then follows thebiilh and achievemants 
<.d Tadakasura who became difficult to control 
Brahma reveals to Indra and other Gods that 
ho could be suppressed by the son born of Siva 

atii! Qaurl. Therou[)Oii Karnadeva, the God of 
Love, is asked to divert Siva from his medita- 
tion and to make him agree to marry Gauri. 
Kimadeva’s influence on all brings is madden- 
ing: 

fqqe eq vr$t ll 
5i?fl qq w»i^, «!Tff awfl wqi^ II 
^51^ eq fqet^ gfq q^ II 

M fq’^iq fqq^ft, qift 11 

iqq q«q qeq il 

^q^ ^qflfii, qT| <fc:<7i qf? ll 

firq fqq q?:qi^ qqq qm Wl^r || 
q^q q>?5Tnq S^q weqi'q || 

But Siva refuses to succumb to Karnadeva and 
burns him with the . fire of his Third Eye. 
Ksmadeva’s wife (Rati) laments the loss of her 
'^husband : (%qr qj ?qH, ^ II But her 

lament here is not as moving as that in LaJa 
ICavi’s Qauriavayamvara. 
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The leader of Gods, Indra, then approaches 
Siva and requests him to agree to marry Gaurl 
in the interest of Gods who were being haras- 
sed by the demon, Tsdaka. Mahadeva consents. 
The Seven Rsis formally carry Siva’s proposal 
to Himalaya. The latter consults his people 
and agrees to give away his daughter to him. 

In celebrating the forth-coming marriage 
thi; entire capital participates: 

fT^ ^ ^ ’T$fl I 

mu 3t ir^r ^ i 

qq 5jl3 vi Jift ^ 'sr^qfa eg^n? 1 
Hq qfqjqq ) sUn I 

Siva’s i rieiids make elaborate preparation 
to go to Himalaya’s palace. The poet waxes 
eloquent in several songs on the combination 
of opposites, and that of the grotesque and the 
fantastic, in Siva’s appearance. The following 
song represents one of these : 

( gq: JUR 3% Rid inqfd ) 

3R5I 3RR qq f^RTf q!< ^ II ^>1 Rl^ II 
3Rd q?; I I 

RRR RcIR 3IR cIR Rf | II qrT»t Rlt II 
RRR Rtqr Rf^RIR q^R 4* ^ I 

f*? Rt RIIR -W I II RT4 II 
q.qfa ^ qfR r^ | I 

3RR RIR RRR fTRSTR? |ll WI^ Rif II 
gjtflR R5R R-< %q^ I I 

R^ III R|4 II 
IwCR q<R RRTR q|R R?: %qR I I 

Rt *RR5r fR?? ft I II RTIR rtI II 

Himalaya invites all. Hills, Rivers anir 
Brooks, Forests and Oceans. They all partici- 
pate in the marriage. Gauri is shown to observe 
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Kumarama and other customs of Maithila 
marriage. 

This play is in many ways superior to other 
Maithili plays on Siva. It has sometimes con- 
fusing lines, hue on the whole the poet remark- 
ably arranges the four threads of the plot i (1) 
the coming of Narada to announce Gauri’s fate, 
(2) Gann’s penances, (3) Siva’s meditation and 
(4) the breaking of it and his marriage. Indeed, 
the scenes alternate in such marked out units 
that they may well be put into separate Scenes 
or Acts. Of course, Kanharsma, like the Eliza- 
bethan playwrights of England, does not divide 
his play into Acts. Eanharama has a marked 
sense of the dramatic and is able to produce 
the complete development of the “irregular” 
type of EirtaniyS drama. 

14. Batnapdni 

With Rat napani we are very f nniliar. He 
is a well-known author of several Sanskrit 
works on Earmakapda and Dharma^astra.*® He 
was first at the court of Mahara’j i Chatrasimha 
(1808 1839) but passed his days mainly at the 
court of Maharaja Kudrasithba (1839-1850). He 
composed his vernacular drama Usdharana^' 
und r the patronage of the next king Maharaja 
MaheSvarasirftha (1850-1860). Therefore, he 
may be said to have flourished roughly between 
1833 and 1853. 

He belonged to the GangaulimQla. His 
father Jivesvara Jha lived in a village called 
Parasa near the Eosiy but later on settled at 

66. See MMC. 1 pp 41, 6) 64. 337. 341-42. 344. 498. 505. 
and 11 lii p.'88 and Introduotion to Uf&harana by Ramanatha 
J^.*» . 

f 67. Edited along with an introduotion by R. Jha in 
Sdhttya Patra, Darbhanga, Biographioal facts hare been 
based on this introduction. 
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Navani. The poet was born at Navsni He had 
six. brothers, all scholars. His grandson was 
the famous Naiyayika of the Twentieth cen- 
tury— Dharmadatta Jh i alias Dacca Jha, the 
late Principal of the Dharmasaniaj College, 
Muzaffarpur. 

His only Known play Usaharandnatika is 
lu the Kirtauiya tradition and represents a very 
scholarly and dignified kind of Kirtaniya play. 
There are now .ind then long Sanskrit songs 
and dialogues interspersed witii vernacular 
passages. This raises the tone of the whole 
drama and makes it appear “cUssic.xl”. He is 
very careful in the exposition (;f his story, in 
3he richness of his descriptions, and in the gene- 
ral impression of ‘Santi’ and ‘Bhakti’ K.asas, 

The play is divided into four uneven parts. 
The first part describes Gauri granting to Usa 
the daughter of one Bapasura of Sonitipura, 
the boon of getting a desirable husband in a 
dieam on an appointed day, to Usa the daughter 
of Bapasura. This boon controls the entire 
action of the play. 

On the appointed day, Uss sees Aniruddha, 
son of Pradyumna son of Kr?pi, and ^enjoys 
his company in her dream. She learns the 
identity of Aniruddha through her friend Citra- 
lekha who paints the portraits of several princes 
to enable her to identify the person whose com- 
pany Usa enjoyed in her dream. Citralekha 
then arranges to go to Aniruddha with the 
message of Usa. She prays to Goddess Durga 
who enables her to do this : 

gqfi qHlsr qW'T I 

I niu €5iq II 

fqftr II 

%% 1 

f RH qqq fqq RH || 
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$ra[i I 

^131 

«fR?T I 

c*iT=?^^^r ?rH Jifi II t; il 

Nft 

It is worth noticing that Ratnapapi the 
devotee of Sakti gets an opportunity to express 
his faith in Durga. 

On her way Oitralekhs meets Nsrada. 
Narada points out the difficulties in approaching 
Aniruddha. Ho helps her, however, to take 
away the hero secretly with the help or the 
black-art (magic). 

Aniruddha then marries Usa according to 
Gandharva rite and engages himself in love 
sports with her. It is remarkable how simply 
and quietly the meeting of the hero and the 
heroine is described. Vidyapati would have 
made capital out of such a situation. It only 
confirms that Ratnapani is primarily a 
‘Bhakta’-poet. 

Meanwhile, the news of UsS’s meeting with 
Aniruddha is conveyed by the gate-keepers to 
UsS’s father. Banasura asks them to kill the 
intruder. U§a now loses all courage and des- 
pairs of her beloved. But Aniruddha makes 
up his mind to fight with them. A description 
of his brave fight follows. He is able to defeat 
them all. 

The Dewan of Banasura advises him then 
to resort to *mayayuddha’ (magic fight). This 
appeals to him and he is able to tie Aniruddha 
in a Trap of Snakes and refrains from killing 
him only when his Dewan checks him from 
doing so on grounds of public morality. He 
decides to imprison him for the time being. 

/ Hsa’s mental state is indescribable. She 
pines away in the thought of her beloved. Her 
lean and thin body has been suggestively 
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compared to ‘a line of the lightening which 
some-how throbs with vitality'. 

Narada sees all this invisibly and goes to 
inform Kr§na all about Aniruddha’s misfort- 
unes. 

In Dvarika everybody is in anger at the 
secret disappearance of Aniruddha. What an 
audacity to arouse the enemity of Krsna, the 
victor of all the worlds ! 

^ I II 

fnfd i qff qsiq II 

% =qdt^ i dlPr gqq % qV II 

e»? fJif% ?lqq sTqr I qiwtq qq ^qr il 

?pq*i f«qr qn qftqu i qq>?r ft=qn: ll 

% ain fqq I qjq>^ ^fTwl^r qrfij qft q?^ II 

W- qq^q; i iq? qft qhaF ii 

qq qrqq fnfe q;q^ fq^K i % dqqfdq ll 

Under such circumstances Narada arrives 
and discloses the whereabouts of Aniruddha. 
Kr^na goes to rescue him. He succeeds in 
completely routing the keepers of the prison. 
Bsnasura ii.dicates his itch of fighting some 
stout person and Krsna assures him that he 
will satisfy him : 

3?r 3q-q>qf^ qr«q q^iqfta qui i 

ftw fq^ w, qiqngc fqqqw ii 

But when Binasura is defeated he goes to ^iva 
who is ever ready to fulfil the wishes of his 
devotees. He appears in person to help Bana- 
sura. Kfsna feels it very awkward to fight with 
him : 

( l?«tr qni Jifir ) 

qiqi gr-qrfi: fqf^q w, «riai I 

qtff dtft 35 dqq, dlPI STiq || 

But Siva replies that he could not go 
his words ; 


* 

back upon 
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( ^ ) 

w TO 3ITJHI I g(%?r qr^sr i 

^ TOq I TOq ^ fqq | 

This time it was a really great battle be- 
tween the two parties. In the course of it 
there was introduced a war of fevers (sq^^ ), 
6iva makes everybody sick in Krsna’s camp: 
qn TOiq^r, asq fro TOvt i 

?rerq ?fr « qi? 1 

qj<q ^*1 5R rtr Rcif 1 

^ SR ir wq 1 

TORqft RR Wl ilcr q>ftw 5^ RF I 
Kfsna too replies with similar action : 

TOR ^ RPR fRRtl 

«rTR R^ fR^TO^, ^R-R^ II 

(RRf% W Rr RTR RfRRR, ?n<? I 

vITTO R|R RtR^, RIR RRT? || 

Rqq Rq r|r ^rr% R< i 

qiqq RTRRq 33. RR Rf< RtIr II 

fFR ft^R^ R^ R^TRR) ^ RR WIR I 

R?R R3 RR ^ HRTR II 

gR5 fRR R^ RW? RR Rf< R5R % 3?r rt? | 
qiR RRq<i ?RI 3f^ R^R RRRIfll. 
tor R^ R3 RRI3^ 1^. 

Thereupon Siva engages himself into a 
personal fight with Kr§na. This was terrible. 
The Gods trembled at its sigjit. They request 
the two to abstain from it. Siva realises that 
after all, there was no difference between him 
and Kr§na and he says : 

gRl R%-1R R^R RR Rff ’fTR 1 

IRfl RR RTR5> ^RR^• f 

f Though Siva retires from active help yet 
' diva’s son Karttikeya comes to Bapasura and is 
drawn away from the battle only when Gauri 

44 
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intervenes. Then Bapasura realises the might 
of Kr^na and accepts his defeat. Kf^na pardons 
him and he goes away. 

In the second {)art of the play Banasura is 
seen worshiping Siva. In a Mahe^avani he 
represents his fallen condition to Siva and 
prays to him : 

^ qift?r ms II 

^l5i| ii 

?iqic qiTr wm qs’lcf sjrfntiT^ II 

qT| qiT^^ iter stfl ^ II 

en ?nq a?i Rsr ?nB II 

5dq 5^ ^|q-B5BT^ II 

^ fc BB 5 ^ »wr'^' il 

^»T?l Ii 

On the other iiaud, the Queen of Banasura 
aud his Dowan all pray to Krfna. He consoles 
them and arranges the formal marriage of the 
couple — Aniruddha and Usa* The marriage is 
celebrated in the Maithila manner. At the end 
of it Narada makes his appearance to advise 
Krsna for further action. 

In the third part, Kr^na grants general 
amnesty and restores the kingdom to Banasura’s 
people. Sarnoda and Kama, two friends of Usa, 
come and sing devotional songs in his praise. 
He agrees to take them along with Uja to 
Dvarika. 

In the fourth part, Kysqa and his party 
arrive at Dvarika. Every one is happy to wel- 
come him back after a long absence : 

qiqit-qifii gB§r bh i iFBR«r Ibb^^ II 
BBR IfIRl B*R q; iRT I ^B^ 5Rq!T bIb bIb it^T II ' 
=B^BB B*mn ^Rfqj I ^5B ’T'l it^ BtPST II 

BBq BB I ^flB || 
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W sinr 5|JT I ^ II 

n5R?i sn^ q?ifa i % ?nfq«r II 

U§a and Aniruddha are also cheered and 
the remaining rites of marriage are performed. 

The Usd/jarawaof Ratnapani is a well-written 
play and represents the story from Harivamsa 
(chapters 115-128) faithfully. Of course, he 
makes suitable variations to give the scenes 
realistic colour. Its distinguishing characterist- 
ics are its elevated style and its lyrical and 
descriptive passages. The tragic character 
of Banasura’s fate, and the divine achievements 
of Krs9a are successfully brought out. While 
it is elaborate in certain parts, it has no redun- 
dant or stilted passages. The emotion is 
aroused by appropriate variation from song 
to long passages in verse, from Sanskrit dia- 
logue to Sanskrit song. • There is no scope for 
the witty or humorous role of a Narad a, bat we 
do have in him an important link between the 
different parties and an adviser of Kr?na. 

One peculiar feature of this drama is the 
speeches of the (the disinterested observer) 
who* reports the progress of the action at 
various places. It appears that in addition to 
the proper actors there were some people (not 
properly called actors) who used to assist in the 
performance of the play in a manner similar 
to that of the Greek Chorus. 

16. Bhdnundtha Jha 

Beside such a successful and scholarly play- 
wright as Ratnapsni, Bhsnunatha Jha alias 
Bhana Jha appears to be a second-rate dramatist. 

Bhanunatha Jha belonged to the family of 
^Shguala®®. He was the son of MM. Dinaban. 

68 Badarinatha Jha, op. cit. the family tree, and see 
«il80 siNGH P..127 and P. 3 . 
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dhu Jha {alias Nandana Jha or Nemana Jh§) 
and the elder brother of the famous Naiyayika 
MM. Babujana Jha. His father obtained a 
village in Nepal from its ruler as a prize for 
his scholarship in 1754. He was himself a 
reputed Jyoti§i at the court of Maharaja Mahe§- 
varasimha (1850 1860). His only extant drama, 
Prabhdvatiharana^^^ was written under his 
patronage. He continued to be connected with 
the Maithila Court up to the reign of Maharsja 
Laksmi^varasiihha (1880-1898). 

The Prabhdvatiharana is a. ‘regular* play in 
four Acts, has light Sfftgara and deals with 
forceful abduction, fight etc. and may be classed 
in the Iham^ga class of dramas. The story 
depicts the union of Prabhavati, daughter of a 
demon of Vajrapura, with KfSna’s son Pradyu- 
mna. There is no skill displayed in the 
management of the plot. The Pariparsva (assi- 
stant of the Satradhara) acts like the ‘Tatastha’ 
of Ratnapani. He comments upon the passage 
of time and the change of place. Some farci- 
cal humour is provided in the second Act by the 
introduction of a Jyotisi. It is curious that 
Bhanunatha shou’d not have left even his. own 
profession from the scope of his wit. Sorne of 
the charm of the play lies in its songs which 
are directly imitations of Vidyapati’s songs. 
For example, the following songs are popular 
for this reason : 

(1) I 

Etc. 

( 2 ) i «rr»TW JirtI it 

414^? sift I »?i«% II htc. 

69. The play has been printed and published by 
Kaj Press, Darbbanga. MSS of the songs are known t(^ 
be with Bataba Jha, Pilakhavada, P. O. Madhubani, Dist. ' 
Darbhanga ; Qiridhara Jha Village eto. ibid ; and with 
Narendranathadasa Village eto, as above, 
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(3) ^ :Tnif? 5H»ft I 

^ f^sr <i3»TT*i1 II Etc. 

On the whole, this play is to be ranked 
with Ramadasa’s alias ‘Sarasa-rama’ Kavi’s 
Anandavijayanatika. It is not by any means 
to be considered as a great drama. 

16. Harsandtha Jha 

Born in 1847 Har§anatha Jba died only 
when he was fifty-one years nld. He was the 
son of Vrajanatha Jha and ^ilavati Devi. He 
was a native of §aradapura Tola of village 
Ujsna. At the age of fifteen he began his 
studies and by 1868 finished them at the feet of 
one Gopala Thikura. • He then went to Benares. 
He studied there under expert ^ cholars like 
Rijarama Sastri, Bala Sastri and Nfsiitiha ^astri. 
He came back to his home in 1871 and obtained 
a place in the court of Maharaja Laksmi§vara- 
sirtiha (1830-1898). He passed the rest of his 
life in his service. 

He was the author of several Sanskrit and 
Maithili works. Of these, the Usdharana and 
the Mddhavdnanda are ‘regular’ Maithili dramas 
and the Bddhdkrsnamilanalild ^or Siddhdsrama- 
lild) was originally a long lila in Maithili but 
later on it was translated into Hindi (Braja- 
bhs$a) for Rasadharis of Braja. 

The story of Usdharana’’ ° is the same as that 
of Ratnapapi’s Usdharana. It is divided into 

70, Printed twice (i) edited by Gsnda Jha, Union 
Press, Darbbanga, 1887, (iij edited by the poet’s son 
Riddhinatha Jha, and Dr. Amaranatba Jha, Harsanatha 
Kavyagranthavali Indian Presa, Allahabad. Three more 
^S3 are available ; (a) with Umesha Mishra, Village, 
rOatasia, P. O. Darbbanga, (b) with Chandrailekhara Mishra 
Village. Damodarapur. P. O. Benipatti. Dist. Darbbanga, 
and with (o) Yadunandana Tbakura, Village, Sarvasim(|, 
]p, O. Jhanjharapur, Dist. D arbhanga. 
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five Acts. The first Act describes Usa’s obtain- 
ing of the boon for getting her beloved from 
Gaurl. In the second Act Banasura is shown 
to have obtained the boon that his itch to fight 
a suitable adversary would be satisfied. Citra- 
lekha then draws the portrait of Aniruddha 
and goes to bring him to Usa. She does not 
take the help of Narada as in Ratnapani’s 
Usdharana. The third Act describes the secret 
union of the hero, Aniruddha, with the heroine, 
Usa. Unlike Ratnapani, Harsauith.i utilises this 
situation to indulge in several erotic songs. 
Almost all dialogues are carried on in this Act 
in Maithili songs. In one of these, the morn- 
ing is described in an excellent image : 

sTi R«if ish i 

The mark in the face of the moon is 
supposed in the above lines to represent a 
fisherman who has thrown the net of moon- 
beams from the moon-boat in the sea of sky. 
And as morning approaches the stars and the 
planets are imagined to have been taken out of 
the net as the fish caught in the net are taken 
out by the fisherman. It is a unique image in 
Maithili Literature and speaks highly of 
Harsanatha’s imaginative powers. 

In the fourth Act Banasura learns from his 
servants of Aniruddha’s entry into Usa’s palace. 
He orders his arrest. But by praying to ^akti, 
Aniruddha finds himself free from all traps into 
which Baqasura’s men put him. Nevertheless, 
he is ultimately confined to the prison. 

In the last Act the fight between Kfspa 
and Banasura is given. Bapasura calls upon 
Fever to break the morale and the strength 
of Krsna’s arms. Fever is vividly imagined,:'" ^ 
WfC I Itn II * 
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«rT«r« w hwt srijj! tf^wR || 

’IWT5T, lift mf? to*! ll 

Fever is described as extremely uneasy, 
terrible in appearance, three-faced, nine-eyed 
and six-armed, with eyes closed with lethargy, 
with hands burning, every moment yawning, 
and eating on every sides every body whom 
he happens to see. 

The batWe is very briefly described. Kf§na 
wins it and brings back TJsa and Aniruddha. 

On the whole, Harsanatha’s play is not 
equal to Ratnapapi’s. Not only has Ratnapsni 
a wider canvas, but his homely style, tender 
harmony and skilful narrative powers make his 
play supremely successful. 

The Mddhav&nanda'’ ^ was written under 
the patronage of Babu Ekarade^varasimha, 
grandson of Maharaja Rudrasimha. It is also 
a ‘regular’ Maithili drama. It is an imaginary 
reconstruction of Krsn I’s sports with the Gopis 
on the basis of Rasapaficadhyayi of the *S>i- 
madbhdgavata. The subject-matter is very 
much similar to the third Act of Nandipati’s, 
Krsndkelimdld. Harsanatha’s treatment is 
however, much more elevated and graceful. 
His descriptions are ornate and picturesque, 
his songs more exuberant and lyrical and his 
imagination vivid and colourful. He borrows 
his images from Sanskrit tradition, but some- 
times he shows remarkable originality. For 
example, in a comparison of the beloved kissing 
the lover, the poet says : 

51% ^ II 

and in that of the drops of perspiration on 
bj^r face : 


71. Published by Dr. Atnaranatha Jha. in Harsand^ 
thakhvyagranth&va It. 
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^ «3nft «i9rw 9Pnnft || 

One of the songs of Hasanatha is quoted 
below to illustrate his poetic qualities as dis- 
played in this play : 

^ ^ «rrei( ^ I 

5r^«rf'5r<i gf^ci || 

q| sifJr ^^«rc ii 

RTf^fi[5r sn& l 

5^?% RTST*ref 5W% II 

RRsiir^ 35r^ «f^R? ^ II 

sg R?5T 5i(sr wHij^ W5r?qz i 

5iqaqft?:?i sera srsir^ « 

g?^?: srfRRT^ i 

f RifR W ^'IRW RT^ II 5. II 

Har§anatha is a lover of Nature. In Usd- 
harana he paints winter as a busiiiessman : 

q«<5T ssrtu wIhrw Sr srgjr i 

RRR ’Tft Rfh rTr^i ^tri f>p5nf<4 
qiiR, rt?^ rrrt rrtr l 
5f%R RRR RIR, ^RR f%^5 VR RR RIR I 

?:rrr ^r'rir RifR RR, ?q ^r rtr Hill 

In the Mddhavdnanda he paints Sarada in 
erotic images such as : (a) the Sun has left 
his abode and Moon entered it as if he were 
the second husband : ( q»Tfhf% (rr ^RRfii 

wrRirr ^ I ^ R^ RPr ?:5Rflw: Rqqfii gqinr 
il^ I ), (b) the river uncovers itself as the young 
damsel uncovers herself with great hesitation : 
( Rf^ II^^RRRlfRR I WR RT^ 

R^R 3hR rI^ Rg R1 RRR ^1% II). 

Harsanatha is the last great Eirtaniya 
dramatist. He carried on the traditions of 
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Maithili drama i as faithfully as he could, to the 
present day. But the end of the Kirtaniya 
drama was in sight and Har^anatha only 
represents the last glow of it. 

17. Visvandtha Jha 

Some dramatists, however, followed Harsa> 
natha Jha, though their works show that the 
life had gone out of them. Visvanatha Jha 
alias Balaji of Navatola introduces us to the 
present century. He finished his work, Barnes- 
varacandrikd, in Hindi in 1899-1900 and died 
in the first decade of the twentieth century. 
He was great-grandson of Maharaja Madhava- 
siiftha’s daughter. He belonged to the group 
of New Maithili scholars: Krsnaji ( = Cetanatha 
Jha), Hargaiiatha Jha, Cands Jha etc. at the 
court of Maharaja Laksmisvarasimha (l880 — 
1898). 

His play was not fully known to us till 
recently. -“It I is ‘irregular’ Maithili play. It 
contains songs alone. Its name is not clear 
at all. ■'* It begins with usual benediction to 
Gosauni in imitation of Vidyapati’s famous 
pada 

^ I f ^ <* uiqi i 

siTfkfil • spf <^TilT I Etc. 

Then the entrance of Brkhabhan(u) 
Kumari (Radha) Krona’s beloved, is announced. 
She engages herself in a ‘Rasa-lila’ with Krsna. 
Then, follows a series of ‘Viraha’ (separation) 
songs many of which echo Vidyapati again. 
For example : 

^ ® ^ aPr ^ aa i 

gar aa ag • ^aa ff^a aiRT% ll a^al t • 


72 . MS in the poet’s own hand with Narendranatha- 
dasa, Village eto. as abo\^e. He lent it to me. 

45 
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^ o 3f%?( 'F5r I 

VR Rift %% • 61W ^ fts 5n»r 1% II 

ft^R O g:q§j'^lftw; ftc ?R *111 II 4^ II 

Finally the uiiiuii of Krsna and his beloved 
is celebrated with all the paraphernalia of 
taking her to Krspa’s room and the first 
moments of Ma 'a where Krsna tries to please 
her by paying earnest compliments to her 
beauty. In one of these Mana songs, Krsna 
recalls the season too which ought to make her 
break her Mana : 

w"! RR^ Rft RT^ • ftaift SJfW 

inq^r I 

^R5T f «R( T »nft ^ II 

ftigsp ?fl«R ? 3 m5J5r gJTR I 

The entire play is a very slendar piece and 
is really a series of songs rather than a ‘play* 
properly so called. There are no stage-direc- 
tions and indications for speeches by different 
characters are very few. Only, the author 
ends it by say ing ‘eft Rift^ €Rin’. 

18. Gandd Jha (1830—1907) 

W e shall discuss the life and career of 
Oanda Jha later. His only known play, Ahalyd- 
caritanataka^ ” was partly published in 1912. 
The subject is the famous legend of India’s 
illicit connections with Ahalya, wife of Gau- 
tama Rsi, and hei redemption by Rama. Cand& 
Jha quotes appropriate songs from other 
poets too, such as, Ja> adeva and Vidyapati. 

The scene where Indra is trying to induce 
Ahalya to have intercourse with him will 
illustrate the general style of this play : . N 


73. e. g. Mihira, Fob. 17, 1912. 
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( )— I 

f%JlT I ^ 

?IW JT^TRqft I 

(^RWK't f?jr)~( ?rrj^R[% ) 

Oc !<]((. ...^^fR 

RKCl't HlpJRt RR l| 

Rlf^fR RR ?rR| WR I 
^:RfR I «rffis Rtf il 
3RRf% Rq g-i R R(CR RtR I 
S3RR ?JTfR^ Ti^ ?l*l II 
^ ^^5 5C ?ft RR RTR I 

RR^RT citf <R<? Rf RTR II 
$ft=RR RR?: 5R<: I 

• 3«r g<3l RfR %< RTt f%^R II 

( «rf?qT ) -( fR^rrrRr: j “fl r ?%«■ rI?: gsigRRrRi i 

RTfR RIRR f%9J^R ^ifR II 
fftR f fR?rRRR RT^'t^ I 
Rlfif 51HIR g^Rt»: II 

R<f^<f ?%«r RRtR< Rl^ I 
Rlfil 3JT JR filf^ RiRR) II 

isr^RT I 

<1rsR R%R RR II 
?R ^3 RfRR RRRI I 
Rlf^ gjR f%%5 II 

3JTHR qftRR RiTR I 
“Rg^-qR ^iR?i RsriR ii 
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hhI f ^ «nfrft I 

i»<Rt f^5( II 

wt «T5T I «r^ iftq i 
qq>^ «R q^ *ra II 

'm %?H ‘qti I 
^f*i 311^9 51 qfi^iflr rV II 
ft^nqfq I 

^ Rlqjf %q< 3q^u II 

19. Baladeva Muhra (born c. 1887) 

Baladeva Mishra is the last living author 
of this tradition. He belongs to village 
Haripura and is the present Raja Papdita of the 
D vrbhanga Raj. He wrote two plays, Bdjardje- 
svarindtaica (1920) and BamesodayandtaJca, 
under the patronage of the late Maharajadhiiaja 
Earaesvarasiiiiha (1898-1929). 

The ltdjardjesvarinataka is a long work 
divided into nine Acts, It relates the story 
of the birth of Kumara on the ba'is of the 
Kasikhan4a of Skandapurdna. Its exciting 
scenes are those which show the penance of 
Parvati and those which depict the killing of 
the demon Tad.ika. Its performance inter- 
spersed with farces such as ‘Kuladevata- 
Frapama’, ‘Anupthatia’, ‘Curing snake-bite by 
Mantras’ etc. and, therefore, used to take three 
days to be staged. 

The play begins with a picture, sordid and 
cruel, of the administration of Tadaka. The 
gods go to Bhuvanesvaridevi at Manidvipa to 
secure her help against him. The Manidvipa 
is vividly described and the goddess is shown 
to agree to take birth as t^arvati. 


74. I have been told about this play in detailed by the 
author himself. The manuscript is with the Eirtaniya 
party which performed it. 
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When Psravati is born the PamariaS 
celebrate her appearance on this earth. Narada 
comes and declares that Parvati should take to 
penance. She offers prayers to Siva and the 
story progresses along the lines of Kalidasa’s 
Kumdrasambhava. The Mahesavanis of Vidya- 
pati and Canda Jha are quoted profusely in this 
connection. 

When Siva has accepted Gauri as his wife, 
the marriage is celebrated in the Maithila 
manner. Rumara Skanda is born after the 
couple are shown to have enjoyed their married 
life. Skanda grows to be the commander of the 
armies of the gods and succeeds in defeating 
the demon Tadaka. 

In the hour of victory all rejoice. Siva 
dances with joy and the gods themselves par. 
take in the ‘Prado§a* song. The audience are 
also known to have participated in this last 
song. 


CONCLUSION 

The Kirtaniya is practically dead today. 
Now plays are hardly ever written ; all that is 
extant is the revival of old successful plays. 
With the advent of new forces a new drama 
has been born. We shall have occasion to dis- 
cuss it elsewhere. 

The Kirtaniya was primarily a poetic drama 
and its chief attractions lay in its poetic and 
musical features. There"' was little or no deft- 
ness in plot construction or characterization. 
It had some elements of humour — especially in 
the form of Narada and Siva— and some miss- 
ages in praise of the Lord, either as Kfsna, Siva 
or Sakti, and its basis of teaching morality 
and culture to the spectators was essentially 
PaurSpic. The most popular themes were the 
abduction of Rukmini, of the Parijata, of U?a 
and the marriage of Oauri and Siva. The 
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dramas on §iva were more popular in later 
years and were in the line of §ankara Mirra’s 
QUagauridigamhara and of Vamsamani Jha*s 
play on Siva. 

The structure of the Kirtaniya drama is 
generally of two kinds. Those which use Sans- 
krit and Prakfta dialogues and verses and 
generally stick to the structure of the Sanskrit 
drama, such as, Ramadasa’s Anandavijaya, 
Umapati’s Piirijdtaharana^ Bhanunatha’s Pra. 
bhdvatiharana and Harfaiiatha’s Usdharana. 
They are different from those which are more 
or less free from Sanskrit and are made up of 
vernacular songs only, such as, Nandipati’s 
Srikrsnakelimdld, Sivadatta's Gauriparinaya, 
and Lala Kavi’s and Canharamadasa’s Qauri- 
svayamvaras. In the latter class we have 
generally in the beginning a mangala song, 
sometimes called Nandi, and a song describing 
the characters who are to act in the play. We 
have then individual entrance songs, songs of 
dialogue, descriptive songs and narrative songs. 
There are sometimes verses (‘chandas’ and 
‘Dohas’) which relieve the monotony of con- 
tinuous singing of songs. There are some plays 
where both types of Kirtaniya drama* are 
mixed, for example, RitnapSni’s Usdharana. 

The broad impression left upon the readers 
of the two types of plays is that the former was 
presented to the court where a cultured and 
scholarly audience witnessed its performance, 
while the latter was meant for the people in 
general. That is why the first is sophisticated 
and formal, whereas the latter is more natural, 
easy, intelligible, simple, direct and informal. 

The songs were usually composed by the 
play-wright himself, but in the later Kirtaniya 
plays the authors allowed the actors to introduce 
suitable songs from other writers as well. * 

Almost all of these dramatists tried to cast 
their stories in Maithila mould. They intvo- 
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duced Maithila beliefs, Maithila customs and 
Maithila ceremonies and rites. In spite of a 
certain anachronism, this, tendency to let the 
audience appreciate fully the stories in a way 
familiar to it, contributed not a little to the 
success of these plays. 

The Kirtaniyi drama of Mithila is one of 
the glorious achievements of Maithila Litera- 
ture. It simplified the Vidyapati tradition of 
writing poems, it contributed to the growth of 
long narrative poems in Maithili, it kept 
generations of Maithili writers engaged in a 
profitable task and finally it contributed to the 
popularity and development of Maithili language 
and literature during the centuries. 



CHAPTER IX 


MAITBILI DRAMA IN ASSAM 

INTRODUCTORY— ITS ORIGIN 

Thanks to the efforts of Assamese scholars 
we can now fairly reconstruct the growth and 
development of Maithili dramas in Assam in 
a systematic manner. The rise of the Ahom 
power in the Province by the end of the I5th 
Cen. was remarkable. The Ahoms on many 
occasions successfully repelled the Musalman 
attacks and maintained internal tranquillity. 
As a result of these disturbances, however, as 
Mr. Birinchi Kumar Barua in his brochure on. 
Assamese Literature observes, ^ the Kingdom of 
Kamaropa was split up into numerous petty 
principalities and a new line of kings known as 
tj^ilKoches rose to power under Vishva Singha 
(c. 1515 A.D.). Soon after his accession, Vishva 
Singha removed the capital to Oooch>Behar. 
We know from the Eajmila “ how intimate 
was the connection of Mithila and Oooch-Behar 
in the following years. 

Now, under the son of Vishva Singh, 
Naransrsyana who ascended the throne on the 
death of his father in 1540, learning and 
culture flourished greatly in Assam. All the 
great poets and scholars of the time are known 
to have visited his court. At this very time, 

1. Published by Indian Centre of the P. E. N., 
Bombay, p« 16. 

2. N. N. Vmu, Hindi Viiva^Koki. 
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the Great Vai^pava Movement of which some 
Assamese scholars have found roots in Early 
Eamaiopa, ^ and which came in as a revolt 
against “the cold intellectualism of Brahmanic 
Philosophy and the lifeless formalism of mere 
ceremonial,” * penetrated and swept away all 
other faiths such as §aktism. Sankara Deva 
was instrumental in propounding the cult of 
Bhakti or devotion to Krsoa, the one God above 
all gods, by producing a huge popular literature 
in the Vernacular. ® 

The Assamese devotees took to drama as 
the most effective and easy means of influenc- 
ing the public. It is till this day customary, 
therefore, for the Vai§nava Satradhikaras of the 
Assamese monasteries to give token of their 
learning and zeal by first composing a drama 
before they are formally ordained as pontiffs.® 
Consequently, there grew up in course of time 
a large dramatic literature in Assam. 

fn the 16 th century they adopted Maithili 
as the medium of these Vaisnava dramas. It 
has been suggested that they did so because 
during the course of his piljgrimages the great 
loader, of the movement Sankara Deva, had 
soon Vidyapati’s successful handling of 
mother tongue.’ Others suggest that the 

3. JKAMRUPA. Vol. Ill 

4. See and compare e.g. the theme of Sahkaradeva's 
play PatntpTMdda, described helow. 

5. B. K. Barua, Assamese Literature, p. 17. 

6. H storioal Introduction to Ahkid NQ{, edited by 
B. K. Barua and published by Department of Historical 
and Antiquarian Studies, Government of Assam, Assam 
p. 24. 

7. Mr. Barua. Assamese Literature, p. 21 says : “It 
is di ffic ult to guess why Sahkaradeva should have chosen 
this language as a medium of dramatic expression. He had 
written many books in pure Assamese verse. His sudden 
departure into this language seems to be an enigma. 

46 
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adoption of Maithili added sanctity to the 
characters ® but this view cannot be seriously 
entertained because as we have seen above 
Vidygpati never intended to make his mother 
tongue the vehicle of Radha-Krspa worship. 
Of course, in Bengal and elsewhere Maithili 
had been adopted as such and it is possible 
that Sankara Dova was influenced by the 
sanctity of Maithili in Bengal. Elsewhere, 
Mr. Barua rightly says : 

“Was it because it bad in it both the elements of 
dignity and general intelligibility ? Here also he 
was influenced by the classical tradition. In 
Sanskrit plays it was customary for the chief 
actors to ^peak in Sanskrit and minor and fen ale 
characters spoke in Magadhi or Sauraseni Prakrit 
The same thing featured in the earliest miracle 
plays of the 12th century, where French and 
Latin were the language of the chief actors and 
the English of the minor and the comic ones, 
Sankaradeva did a great thing, he followed the 
middle course ; the whole of his drama was given 
in a mixed language, Maithili— mixed A-ssameso 
whereby the dignity of his character was preserved. 
Perhaps more than this lies behind his choice. 
Sanskrit ceased to be a popular language as early 
as the iirst century after Christ. By the 12th 
Century A. D. the gulf between the popular 
. speeches and the native languages was feeling its 

way as it were for a f jot-hold. Every progressive 
change in religion or civilization is possible only 
through a gigantic movement of dynamic force. 
The neo-Vaisnavio religious revival of Northern 
India was such a movement ; it swept everything 
before it like a flood and in the replenished soil it 
left behiiKl the struggling native languages at 
once took root and flourished. At first a common 
language was formed at Mithila, the great oontre 


Was his choice of Maithili possibly influenced by his 

reading of Vidyapati’s works or more probably 

by bis witnessing Maithili performances when he was 
in Ayodbya (V) in the hey-day of Vidyapati's fame ?*' 
Also see introduction to Arikid N&t p. 5. 

8. Ahkia Nat l«tr. p. 25. Most of the quotations in 
this chapter are from this lntrodi>iOtion. 
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(7) of this neo-Vaisnavism. Maithill, the langua- 
ges of Mithila, soon became the language of a 
definite literature. Through his emotional and 

lyrical songs, Vidyapati made the language 

an eminently suitable and exoluBive vehicle of 

expression for the Vaisnava poets of his time. 

Eminent poet.s, scholars, preachers, from ditferent 
parts of India thronged round (?) him. They came 
from Nepal ; Kamarup was not behind. Enough 
literary and historical evidence (?) remain to show 
that scholars from Eamarup aDo visited Mithila... 
and learnt the language.*^ 

In fine, Maithili plays were written in 
abundance in Assam in an age when printing 
was unknown because by their spectacular 
appeal to the people the leaders of the neo- 
Vaisnavites could popularise their faith and 
at the same time preserve a literary fiavour 
and perhaps a supposed sanctity of a dignified, 
chaste and sweet medium. 

The background of these d'amas was the 
recitation o# Kavyas. As Mr. Barua says : 
At first the Assamese Vaispava leaders adopted 
the method of teaching and explaining the 
doctrinal truths of their religion through 
performances where stories from the epics and 
the Bhdgavaia Purangh were illustrated by a 
series of pictures, in which the performers 
probably acted in diimb-sliow. Gradually Iney 
began to represent scenes from the life of 
Krspa till! one God of worship of the Vaisnavas 
or storie.s from the Ramdyana and the Mcihd~ 
hhdrata. 


The Leading Dramatists 

1. Sankaradeva 

Sankara-deva (1449*1538) the earliest and 
perhaps the greatest of the dramatists, wrote 


.9. Aiibid Ndt Intro, p. 5-6. » ' ' 

10. Much useful information regarding the Afikid N&f 
was available in the History of Assamese Literature, Oat, 
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many Maithili dramas, of which only six 
are extant. There is no certainty regar- 
ding their chronology but they have been 
recently printed in the following order : Kdliya~ 
damanay Bdma-Vijaya (or 8itd-8i)ayambara\ 
Buhmini Harana, Eeli^Oopdla, Patni-Prasdda, 
Pdrijdta-Harana. These represent the best 
and the longest Maithili dramas in Assam. 

The Kdliya Damana was composed at the 
request of his brother Bimaraya. Its theme 
is the most popular one in Bengali yatras. It 
deals with the story of Krsna subjugating the 
Kah-Nsga. The following extract where the 
wives of the Snake implore the Lori’s forgive- 
ness, will serve as a specimen (the Sotradhara 
alone recites throughout ^the play — suggesting 
its early character when Sankaradeva had not 
outgrown the Kavya type of recitation) : 

I STT*WT(t ’Twf 9^, 

=^1^ I ^ |«n I 

— qr? qri'^r i qi? 

«uqq i f%Ti qn^a gq? ?nfqi 

«ng ^ I #rs<iJ%^q<RRtqqi anfq, 

qilq ?qTfh f«qr ^ q^%^ jwttr I q^^R^ strq 

qtft ( ) afa ( ^ ) i 

qil || 

m vqpid I qqt =q^ atfift || 

m qpt (qrq^ ) qra«l i nfq qrftqrur^ 1) Etc.»» 

of ABsamese MSS (edited by Gosvirmi), the AAkia NaJ and 
from my friend Prof. P. Qoswami, Gauhati College, 
Qaubati. 

^L Pp. 16 * 16 . 
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The lidma-vijaya is rather unhappily named 
in that it is not any conquest of Rama, or even 
by R4ma, that it strictly deals with : It depicts 
the episode of Sita’s svayarftvara. It was 
composed at the request of Prince Sukladhvaja 
or Cilaraya, the brother of Naranarsyana (San- 
karadeva’s patron). This is what Sita is 
supposed to think when Rama rises to take up 
Siva’s bow : 

^—1 I *Nisr ^ dlcu 

»rT% f%fs?irr I 

dim— «T fT IPTR w I 

f% ?tmir W I ( ?flf? g*ql^ aRim 1 

RT^T qsqfa fq? fm 1 1 Ttot I ^ ^ 

1 1 w gg; wmct yafl^ qw 1 drtT 

widl qq?r gqi ?iq stTfii qmfs 5% 1 3^ 

dim midl ^ qqfe rqft% 1) ?^q>— 

As Mr. Ambikanath Borah pointed out the 
BuJcmini Havana Ndta is the most popular of 
Maithili Vaispava dramas in Assam. 

“The Romance of Rukmini is a national theme, as 
she was the daughter of King Bhismak, who figures 
in Assamese traditions as the ruler of Kundil or 
Sadiya. ^ankaradeva, with subtle and intuitive 
knowledge of realities, exploited the vast potential 
lity of the theme of Rukmini in imparting the 
flavour of nationalism to the exotic materials of 
Vaisnava propaganda. The same story has been 
handled by him in a narrative master piece, entitled 
Kukminl-harana which is Assamese to its very 
oore.^*“ 

It is the longest of all dramas printed so 
far. The story is well-known and it is remark- 
able bow the central pivot of the drama, 
Kr§na and RukmipT in love with each other is 
hurriedly passed over and no place is given to 
baser sentiments. 

12. Oal. Rev. 1933 June ; reprinted in A^kid Ndf 
lotr., p. 25. 
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Thft Keli-Oopdla deals with the amours 
(Bssa*Lila) of Kr^na and •the Gopis, tbn source 
being the tenth caiato of the Bhagavata. This 
is how Krsna handles Radha when she becomes 
proudt 

^'1 'TTC 

q;zi% I 

— I iTi»!i I iiiff 'm9[TW 

^ I 

— lilql f hstT i =^?l qf I 

?nl ^ ?Fcieq?^ ftf ( <13711^ ) 1 

% *I«4 ^T'Vr qHTfl I ^ 

iwit; s(iR: Orf^ ^rtfl sjpit ^ 

The Pdrijdta.Harana of Sankara Deva is 
in different spirit from the Pdrijdta-Harana of 
Uroapati. The part of Narada is ably managed, 
though he has not the humour of Umapati’s 
play. The interest of the playwright in making 
Erspa run to Pragjotisa at the request of the 
gods to rescue them from the hands of Nara- 
kasura, tne king of Kamariipa of Assam, and in 
making Satyabhaina the wronged queen accom- 
pany him so as to press him for the Parijata 
■*° they are coming back, is evidently 'from 
motives of adding something for the country 
of the spectators. The part of SaKi is unknown 
in the work of Umapati. There are various 
other points of difference between the two 
plays especially in the conclusion. All emph- 
asis in Sankar Deva’s treitment of the theme 
is on showing a glorious achievement of the 
Lord for the sake of his devoted gopi; and in 
Umapati’s play the emphasis is on showing 
an enjoyable quarrel and ‘msna’ between 
Kr$pa as a husband and Satyabhama as a co- 
wife. There is no doubt that the latter is very 


13. Pp.lT-ia 
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much more successful work than the former 
but it has its own place and, in its own way, it 
is one of the best plays in pure Maithili at 
such an early period. 

Th'.’i Patni-Prasdda does not seem to be 
based on any earlier story. 

“The tiieme of the play is the devotion of the wife 
of the Brahmans to Krishna, even contrary to the 
wishes of their husbands ; it illustrates the futility 

of saorifices for attaining the highest bliss Being 

pleased with them, Krishna helped the ladies to 
have a sight of the gods — a privilege which the 
Brahri.ans acquired only by religious rites. This 
drama illustrates the doctrinal idea that devotion 
alone leads to communion with God, not sacrifices 
and incantations.”^'* 

The first extract below tells us what the 
gopa-boys (friends of Krsna) say to the Brah- 
manas, and the subsequent hue and cry at 
their wives going away to offer food to Kr§pa'® 
gw - r wiiSl 

WT 1 1 wifTOf cfm 9^ ft; 

fi?T cikt 

1 wft; f'ti cib; dift 1 

wifi 9fl^ WlfJP? sTI^'l ^15 31TWW Wlft 51Wf^ I 

fwff srr^ql ^ 

WM 911 3 W 5 1 fff I 

(ty Tliis IS how Krsna shows the gods to the 
wives of the Brahmanas: 

wlfWSI 9*1^ Nlft^ I WtvT, | 

STT^lWnwW dt?T9W5I» 91^91 91^1 Wlft fTWt ^9T9W 

WISH 1 9ftf5 I 

2. Mddhavadeva 

After Sankaradeva, Madhavadeva (1489- 
1596) the chief disciple of the leader, rose to 

Anfctd Ndf Int., p. 17. 

15. Pp. 5. 7. 

15a. F. 11. 
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the apostolic gaddi. His highest achievements 
in poetry are said to be Ndmaghosa and BhakU 
Eatndvali both being works of Vai?pava 
philosophy (the latter being translation of 
Tairabhukla Vispupuri’s famous work). His 
extant dramas are Arjuna-bhanjana, Bhojana- 
vyavahdra, Bhumileiovdy Bhvsana Herod, Bdsa 
Jhumara, Kotord-kheld, Godlapdrd, Gora-dhard, 
and Pimpara-gucud. They deal mostly with the 
prai.ks of Krsna as a child. 

The Arjuna-bhanjana deals with the attem- 
pt of Kfsna to untie himself from the Ukhari 
(pounding machine) for stealing away a curd- 
pot and uprooting two Arjuna trees (which 
were two cursed sons of Kubera awaiting their 
liberation). The play is almost entirely in long 
prose passages. The following quotations will 
give an idea of the spirit in which the plays of 
Madhavadeva were written ; 

sqsT <5 qT I 

?flfwsr ^'31 wig 5’g ^^53? ^ 13 ^ ?r 

deK ; I Rif? I 

^ifR eg IIRIR> HR RlfR R^fd Rlc 

I 3R il, RIR R-R ^Hi; R(H qlisi- 

’li I RR^^ R I^I f^^ I RT^<^^ 

?f1f5 5TRTRJ fRRJ I 3113 ?IS HR 

RR? 35 RRR 51^ 1^3 15 1 ^ 

- gRR qt:351^ Rlf56m fitf ^3TRI35 ’ifl^ RIRT R 

3)ft^ <?5r fq-i) I I ^*t«, w 3^'IRH fggqf 

gqiRiR qm ^RRf ^RR5 Rcqj fRfqg' gqi qsqi 

ni^n %«3i ^«iqT ftfqR i 5Ri3> ^rqm; qilRR 

35ft^ RR 5ft35 cRR I ^ " 


16. P.13. 

17. P. 18. 
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The Gora-dhard is very delightful. It 
describes how Krsiaa imputed the theft to the 
butter to the g^ pis themselves : 

( i) I I ^ fig 3 ^ 5 1 

fig ?r%«R fig ^1^ gai % anusg 

ftfisl ggigcT ^ it^r, Rife qp:^ I 

% aigr s^w fg^f< ggic fimft ttw %% 1 

*hgl — I RTf ggh^ < atlf ?ftff (gfR^ dlft mg 

mg ^ I ?i1f Tft gMg fig ail^ gpi g»ffi| 1 eiiggf 

C. 

(!>}- «Tl?»grg» fwg srgg dlcft ^ g ^ 1 wil ntgl 
gg w g gg> 5 ig; gftgsT ggrff ai^l 1 ^ « 

'i'Ut: Lhmpara yiicud oej)icvs aiioth -.i- boeuo 
of Krsna stoa Sing butter and protesting quickly 
as only trying to drive away the ants from 
it : Liston to the r< bukos of Yasoda and 
Kjsna’s retort : 

gfitfi— I fn I gng ?flfT« ^ ^ttgMfi gro g;% =gg giff 
gpi I 

—I gif gtfi gill gift ^ 1 
glfi«<f -I gift 1 9 s • ^5 ^ 5 ift g<^gi 

«fg gi^ I «tg 3 qg«i gilf^r gtfiC f ) jf g> gg 
^ifg mg gi^ gf^ 1 mK ^ gfg ? iiltc . . . 

I'lij Bkumi-ietovd sr.-.w-^ Krsiia besmearing 
his oody as a reply to Yasoda’s neglect in very 
charming manner : 

jRilfT -mil gifig* f^fgftfrf mfe gftfir gsgg ^tf— 
fnl gifts ffift gigg^t g’^ gg«g^ ^gr 
gi|g; % ftgiit^ I 

gfh^i -gn^ ig, ^fifi: mg^ g^^ <jrgg>. 1 gg figm 
uggjR*! I gifg ^'ifk g» 5 g ^g ^tg 1 
■il^ giftr«B ggftr s^gftg r ‘ • 

i'n. Pp. 7, 8 , 9. 

19. Pp. .1,6, 

M 
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^ WFW I ail^ fra 

^ I fiif^ wii ^ 

I OTR «wia snff *ira?J a% 'T^ 

«rat I... 

f«in> ?iwi%fctii ^iR 

^ 'K^ «BffT tn ^ I 

*ik — I 

q^fT ‘It<TT5r fqit I 
qqjf €rii fRq ^ | E; c. 

Bhojana 1 ya^ahdra »& a blender play and tries 
to show how Lord £r$pa was outwitted by 
Brahma when He was once, along with other 
cowherd-boys, enjoying hia meals, by making 
the cows and, later on, the fellow cowherds 
disappear. The play is rather inappropriately 
named and the episode is left without any 
indication of the restoration of the cows and 
the aitermath — of course, as it stands, the name 
is not wrong. 

, The Bdsa Jhumard is a play very much 
different from others by Madhavadeva. It is 
a' glorified nymn ot Kr?pa by Radha on -the 
Ras-’a-l^ila night and is conspicuous by its 
neglect of the formalities of the Sutradhara 
<inu Angi. It is thus begun : 

tf^T— I at* fift =q^qiq; wigira I qtf^ Riitf i 

fi*nq» ^hft ^5 i ftin finif 

<qT*nq qrft 1 'r*t ?rtf tfi =qRr gqq 1 nw 

’ll 

20. P.5. 

?1. After Nandw p. 1, 
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3 . Gopdladeva 

After MadhavadevH, Gopaladeva of Bba- 
vanipura became the head of the AssaiueBe 
Vaisnava movement. His only play is Janma 
Yd*rd. It purports to depict the story of 
Krspa’s birth and his subsequent removal to 
Nanda*s house. The appearance of the Lord 
is a ccompapit'd by iho fn .y •■T'-; ; 

?iT 

- n»i ^Hfi- -'Turner i 
sr,^ — w qf 

gt gPr «wi I Et( . 

giww m qfk ( ) g% ( ) 

5 rm$r, ?ii ^ gg? i 

I 'TOi «sn?n «s^ ?Fa- 

gf*ft !•* 

This is how Gar^a R^i Purohita of Yadavas 
perform*? Jatakanu i of Krijo .■ : 

«?T* — ?I 7 | 9 Fnf^« *I*T 

®v 

5 ri*i^, ?TT ^ ggf I #r 5 r §fr I ^r| RRirAn; 

^R 3 | 1 ?I Rf^fR qjq^, RR STFftR 
m ^ gJTf I »*" 

4 . Rdma Garana Thahura 
The Kamsa-badha ny one Rsma Garana 
Tbakura, the sou of Rauiadasa who married the 
sister of Madhavadeva, and through whose 
instrumentality Madhavadeva became a disciple 
of ^ankaradeva. The play has been noticed by 
Homaoandra Gt)SWami in his Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Assamese Mss^*- It represents how 
Kr^na and Balaram killed the wrestlers anq 


aS. Pp. 7. 8. 
23. P. lA 
2A Pp. 84^. 
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their master Kamsa in a duel and set their own 
parents free. 

The Minor Dramatists 

An unknown disciple of Sankara Deva wrote 
the Syamanta Harana a drama which repre- 
sents how Krsna took away the jewel known as 
Syamanta Mani after subjugating Jambuvana, 
and ultimately married Jsmbovati, the latter’s 
daughter. 

The tradition of writing in this idiom con- 
tinued till much later times. For example, 
Srilcrsnapraydnandmandtakam as yet unpublish- 
ed, belongs to the time of king t^ramatti, Singha, 
1745-1751 (A. D.) It contains speeches in Sans- 
krit, but the songs are in Assamese and 
Brajabuli*®. Another contemporary play is 
Kumdraharana * ® • 

There are many other Maithili dramas in 
Assam belonging to this period, a study of which 
is difficult because of their inaccessibility. 

Characteristics of Maithili Dramas ia Assam 

-There are quite a few important studies of 
the Ankia Nat they are known) now avail- 
able. The Department of Historical and Anti- 
quarian Studies, Government of Assam, have 
published a collection of fifteen dramas with a 
ciitical intrc'duction by its able Assistant 
Director, Mr. Bani Kanta Kakati has discussed 
them in his Assamese work, Purani Aasamiyd 
Sdhitya and Prot. 6. K Bhuyan has describad 
them in his valuable Assamese Literature^ 
Ancient and Modern Luzac & Co. Mr. ILaliram 
Medhi recently and Sjt. B. N. Deka earlier wrote 


This infonncitioa is frotn Prot. Lekharu oom- 
munioated to lue by Prof. P. Goswaim, Gauhati. 

26 . Information troin Prof. Gos>¥raii, Gaahati. 
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on the Literature of the period informative 
articles in the Journal of the Ktimrupa Anusan- 
dhana Samiti. a brief summary of the main 
features of these dramas are given below. 

1- Name 

Though they, are called ‘Ankia Nat’ and are 
one-act plays (without any division into acts 
and scenes, all to be staged at one time), yet 
they are different from the Sanskrit AUka-class 
of plays. Mr. Barua says that most pro- 
bably the term Ankia is derived from ‘Angika 
Abhinaya’. 


2. General 

As observed above, it should be remembered 
that these Nats evolved out of the recitals of 
Kavyas. The Oja Pali party prior fo the Nats 
used to have its leader Oja (Ojha ? Jha ? 
Maithila Brahmapa ?) who extemporised or 
recited the songs which were accompanied by 
Palis playing on the cymbals*'^. Sankara Deva 
found a bit more of the gesticulations*® more 
effective in giving the mass awakening against 
the .bigotry of Tantrio worship. Thus, the 
elements of epic and song? were made to com- 
bine with gesticulation in these plays. 

There was no attempt at realism. Thp 
Assamese playwrights were like their Maithila. 
contemporaries more poets and musicians 
albeit in prose than actors and playwrights. 
The leaders of the period, Sankaradeva and 
Madhavadeva, were the greatest painters and 
musicians of their country. The dramas are, 
therefore, replete with Ragasand are composed 
witli the reciter in mind always. 

27. AhkiSi N&f, Int.. p. 3, f. n. 1. 

23. Cf. tbt) vogue of the Maithila work Hastamukth*- 
vali later on. 
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They are mainly in prose, but lyrics or 
songs intersperse them throughout. Sanskrit 
Slokas also occur, mostly as introducing some 
change or in the Nandi. The Maithili of these 
dramas is often mingled with Assamese forms 
in songs, but in prose it is generally pure. The 
importance of the form of the l anguage in these 
dramas cannot be stressed too much : barring 
certain orthographical and phonetic changes*® 
which undoubtedly has not preserved the 
language in its purity, and the unconscious 
mixture of Brajabhasa and Assamese forms, it is 
remarkable that the scribes (who are generally 
in the case of the available texts of these 
dramas quite recent) have been fairly correct 
in giving us the text. The absence of frequent 
‘candrabindu’ and ‘fia’ must be accounted in this 
way ; yet in rate case they have continued, eg. 

(Kelt Oopdla p. 20) (Bhusana 

Herebo p. {Hhumi letovd p. 3) 

{Bdsa Jhumura p. 2) (Pimpara Quoad p. 3) 

(Several). 

Some words are remarkable in these text*-’, 
as for example, Htf {Hama Vijaya p. 17). 
■(Ibid.'p.ni), fra and srr«l (Ibid. p. 18)?ng(ii)id. p. 2i), 
fiR5 (Several), (Rukmini Harana p. 25) 

(Ibid. p. !4), »Tijj§r (Pimpara Oueud p. 6) 
TOsft for {Pdrijdtaharana, |). It), ^5 ifR 

(Ibid, p 17), ^ (Ibid. p. 8), ^ 
(Ibid. p. 6). 

3. Structure 

The subject matter of these ])l!iy8 was 
generally taken from the two epics (the iMmd- 
yana and the Mahdbhdrata) and the puranas 
(esp. those dealing with in particular the 


%9. See JK.AMRUPA X. p. 1 ff. 
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Bhdgavata). They were not great innovators 
ill subj>ict matter, indeed the remark of 
Mr. Barua that they contain, “pictures of con- 
temporary manners and customs’* is hardly 
true ; ihe Nepal dramas perhaps reveal this in 
greater degree. 

The ‘caritra’, ‘vijaya’, and ‘Vadha’ were 
the chief types of Ksvyas but they were not 
infrequent' y implied in dramas as well, which 
also admitted the Pariqaya and Harapa types 
of plays. 

The playwright usually displays remarkable 
success in brevity and concentration ; in one act 
whatever had to be said was said with proper 
punctuation of religious propaganda. 

'*He bad little opportunity to develop situations or 
(fur) depleting oharaoters on many facades ; yet he 
VKas well aware that mere incidents and narra- 
tions, without the essential features of drama, any 
oharaoterisation, do not make a dramatic work 

worth the name (therefore) with the fewest 

master strokes he created characters and flashed 
them before the audience like figures on the 
screen’**® 

The plays generally open with a benedec- 
tory prayer in Sanskrit and/or Maithili and 
at times ‘Nsndyante Sutradhara(^’ is mentioned 
in some plays (e. g. Btikmini-harana). The 
Sutradhira or the manager calls for his ’Sangi’ 
(friend) in the air : | Pjp ^ 5^ The friend, 

one of the party, replies Etc. 

After this, the Sutradhara generally does all 
the recitation himself. (Of course, the Nandi 
was als ) sung by the Sutradhara.) It is doubt- 
ful if in the Medieval times any other character 
made his appearance on the stage the way in 
which the Sutradhara goes on describing things 
{e.g. in Kdli-Damana) can at best explain a 
pantomime, which is not certain. The purpose 


30. AflkiO NUf, Intr. p. 7. 
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of the disciples seems to have been to sing the 
songs that occur in between the prose recita- 
tions of the Sntradbara. 

In modern times probably these plays are 
regularly acted in the ‘bbavanas’ of the village 
where there is a Ohoghara (or green room), 
and the data and the bahua (Bipata of Mithila ? 
the clown ?) also take part along with other 
characters. There is no indication in the texts 
of the Ankia Nats that this was done in the 16th 
and 17th centuries also ; of course the liklihood 
of painted scenes being used in the back- 
ground®* cannot be ruled out. 

“In these dramas dialogue is introduced 
mainly to repeat in prose what has been ex- 
pressed in the poetry. The Sntradbara gene- 
rvlly uses prose for interpreting situations, 
communicating facts and filling the gaps, and 
thereby enabling the audience to follow the 
action®®.’’ If the latter statement is true, then 
there is hardly anythig left t.o merit the name 
of dialogue ; it is, indeed, more or less narrative 
‘Kavya’ accompanied with music and probably 
incidental gesticulations. In poetry passages, 
situations are sometimes explained or delica- 
tely dwelt upon and generally the moral or 
religious aspect revealed. Poetry passages, 
thus, do not contain all or even majority of 
things given in prose. 

Though the acting (or rather recitation) 
was not taken up by a professional caste in 
Assam, yet since the leaders of the Vaispava 
Movement were great musicians they were 


31. Noffl I ‘^*3? 9^1?’ (of. VarqaratnSkara 

and 1 .!jv .ibs. nv;.; i .stage direotiont^^ H ich ay 

''eutor", ‘*erft** (the directions in Rubmtniharai}a pp. 11-12 
are perhaps introduced by modern scribes), Jiao Anfeid 
Ndf, Introduction, p. 2. 

32. AllkiA Nat P- 4® 
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more or less professionally equipped for tViis 

task. 


4. I'heir Achievement 

The AnkiA Nats were above all religious 
sermons. Therefore, their language is direct, 
forceful and devoid of all ornamentation. 
There is hardly any figure of speech, any 
decorative comparison or contrast. Their sole 
purpose was imparting the faith of Lord Krsqa. 
“Bhakti in its manifold forma swayed the Ifie 
of the masses and became the mainstay of the 

popular literature... But unlike the main 

schools of Northern Vaisnavite thought, Assa- 
mese poets preached the dasya and the vatsalya 
relations between Krsna and his devotee**.” 
§ankara Deva excelled in dasya bhava and 
called himself “servant of the Lord” (a phrase 
used by all his followers and disciples). Mad- 
havadeva emphasized the vatsalya rasa. 
“Madhava Deva throws a mystical glamour 
over the story of the Child Krishna and repre- 
sents him as an eternal child and a sportive in- 
carnation. Krishna may be won over by mother- 
ly love and affection as manifested by Jasoda. 
His pranks and play amused the gopis us well 
as the cowherds”*'*. Both have approached 
him not by penance and severe austerity but 
by simple love and sincere affection. Devoid 
of any metaphysical obscurity or abstruseness 
they feel that the ‘pati-patni’ or ‘nayaka-iiayika- 
bhava’ of the Bengal and other schools of Vais- 
nava faith were difficult to follow by the 
• masses and were likely to lead to curruption. 

The belief that in Kali Yuga Bhakti of 
Kr?na alone is the way to salvation is emphasi- 
sed everywhere, e g. Keli-Qopdla : 

33. Assamese Literature, P.E.N. 

'34. Ibid. 

48 
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HHf Wtq) «^«F HJftw i «ftf| 

“%% ^T»l I ?nl 5fl^ I «frft 

»U^5! ^<T 9RT<T 5fi^ ^ qrc | 

5»«!r g^sr rth ^ti ^ nfir ^iff snft i f?T ^iTf^r fJTpa^ 
?R st^r 5ft I cr<^?«r< =^'Tii ip^ ^t5r=** 

The opportunities of desoribing ^njgara 
are overlooked and the conception of mother 
is associated with women (cf. the desci’iption 
of Rukrnini and Gopi in Bukminifiarana and 
Qopi-Eeli respectively, and the Bdsa-Jhumura, 
Rdmavijayay etc.). There is unique restraint 
exercised in these plays. Imagine Badha sing- 
inir a hymn to Kr?na. This affects characteriza- 
Tioa and plot construction. Maithili play- 
wrights of Mithila proper present a great 
contrast to these writers in this respect. There 
is here, constantly an attempt to draw a moral 
against those who are love-stricken (Earoituras), 
tor exaund'^. 

^5^0— fwir ^T*ngt i «1 

Most important of all, is the fact that all 
speeches are punctuated by the praise of the 
Lord in verse and prose and a constant refrain 
is chanted : 

5ft 5ft 

5. Final Estimate 

Mr. Barua whom we have* quoted so many 
times al)ove, sums up the final estimate of these 
playwrights in the following words : 

“Unlike the Sanskrit {and. we tnav odd. the 'regular 
M.ithil& plays) which demanded a cultivated, criti- 
cal and experienced audience (of the court ?), and 


35. Ibid., p, 31, 33. Also cf. Pdrijdtaharai^a p. 37. 
Arjunabhanjana, p. 18 and IH Coradhard p. 9. 

36. Keligopdla p. 17. 
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which did not admit the barbarians, ignoran t men, 
heretics, and those belonging to the lower strata 
of society, the Assamese bhawana is a type by 
itself, and entirely a popular representation that 
breaks all social barriers and provides unalloyed 
enjoyment to the village community not only with 
occasional recreation and diversion, but also ao^ 
quaints them with the episodes from the epics and 
Puranas. Thus in an age, when literacy was con- 
fined to the privileged, and learning was essentially 
aristocratic, the bhawana served as a most powerful 
agency for dissembling knowledge, and educating 
the mass on art, literature, .norality, religion 
and philosophy which is the greatest achievement 
for Assamese dramatic representation.*^*' 


37. AfikiSt NcLt> Intr. p. 14, 



CHAPTER X 

MEDIEVAL MAITHILI PROSE 

Maithili prose took form as early as the 
fourteenth century. Jyotirisvara’s Varnarat- 
niikara and Vidyapati’s Avahattha works reveal 
literary prose at a high level. Unfortunately, 
after Vidyapati, the available literature shows 
no evidence of any further attention being 
bestowed upon its cultivation. 

We can, however, trace the development 
of prose up to the present day when it rose to 
its full height as a medium of expression, in 
certain document and in the medieval Maithili 
Dramas. 


I 

f 

DOCUMENTARY PROSE 

Documentary prose is made up of various 
kinds of state papers, judgments, grant-deeds, 
slave-deeds and contracts. Only a few of them 
have come to light and therefore the discussion 
on them must necessarily be taken to be based 
on the available documents alone. 

They are important for the information 
they give on some aspects of Maithila life and 
also for the development of the language. Their 
influence was not at all felt on subsequent 
Maithili literature but they are representative 
of the form of the language current in the 
medieval period. A careful study of the spelling 
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of some oontroversial Maithili words in medie- 
val Maithili will undoubtedly remove unneces- 
sary doubts regarding the correct traditional 
way of spelling them. 

Service Deeds or Contracts 

The earliest and in many ways the most 
important of these documents are those in 
which the sale, gift and the emancipation of 
slaves or servants are recorded. These deeds 
are very important for studying the social 
history of Mithila. It is not known if slavery 
was current in any form prior to the medieval 
period but in the beginning of the Seventeenth 
Century it was an established custom in the 
province. 

There are several kinds of service documents 
available. The commonest ones are the ‘Bahi- 
khata’, the sale or purchase deeds of servants, 
the deeds of emancipation, called under certain 
circumstances ‘Gauriva-v5(c5?)tikapatras’ and 
‘Ajatapatra8*,and ‘Catilas.’ They are executed in 
set forms. Some of them are in pure Sanskrit 
and some are in mixed Sanskrit and Maithili. 
Some* are in the nature of an agreement form 
which the parties concerned signed. Others are 
in the form of letters addressed by one party to 
the other. Many of these mention that the 
deeds are prepared by a third man, generally 
a Ksyastha ( = clerk ?) and that he received a 
fixed sum for executing the deed. 

The Sanskrit documents^ of this class are 
the most elaborate and formal ones. They 
are of large size and give various details, legal 
and religious, to make them appear, properly 
executed deeds. Indeed we have evidence to 

i. JBORS June 1921 (Visnulala Sastri's disooveries 
dated 528 and 549 L. S. and some’ from Raj Library, Dar. 
bhanga and iu my possession. 
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show that in later times some of these were 
executed even on Stamped Paper in accordance 
with the law of the land. They invariably 
mention (a) the date in La. Sam., Sake, Vikrama 
Sartivata and Fasli San ; (b) the ruling autho- 
rities right from the Moghul Emperor the 
titular head of the Indian Empire, or the East 
India Company or their agents, to the ruling 
sovereign of Mithila ; (c) the name of the 
persons purchasing, transferring or emancipa- 
ting a slave; (d) the caste, age, price and the 
distinguishing marks on the body of the slave ; 

(e) the conditions governing the durability of 
the deed and the obedience of the slave ; and 

(f) lastly, the signature and consent of the 
parties concerneda nd their witnesses. 

Their vernacular counterparts are small in 
size and simpler in form. They do not give 
dates in all the Eras : they do not mention the 
authorities at all. Their main concern seems to 
be to state the facts and conditions of service. 
The signatures, including those of the witnesses 
and sometimes of the clerk, however, continue. 

!. The Gauriva-cdtiJcd 

The ‘Gauriva-catikas’ are the earliest dated 
vernacular deeds of this kind extant. They 
were first brought to light by the late Dr. Sir 
Gapganatha Jha in a note on a Sanskrit Judg- 
ment of MM Sacala Misra®. He thought the 
term ‘Gauriva-catika’ was a technical name re- 
ferring to ‘slavery' or ‘service’. On a careful 
study of the documents where this name occurs 
it appears that it was a name applied to the 
act of emancipating the daughter of one’s 
‘Bahia’ (servant) when she was married to some 
one else. 

The first ‘Gauriva..catika’ available is that 
of 1615 quoted by Dr. Jha : 


2. JBOB3, Juae-3ept„ 19U, p. 122. 
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( 'll t <!T%5 lfl^^=^T( 'T^mqqfg 

% ?iT5< »i:i?5?qiTl 

^ ^f<i eiift «5ft m<r 

Jift «lf^?«rH?I HI <,THMfWH ( Tr ) Ht 

HlR3{ir'?tRfroqfRr ftl%7r fR?5*THfRR^R HKIR 

HSHI II 

(Literal trunslation) “In tho Saka year 1537 Cl^lS 
A D ) on the fourth day of tt)e bright half of the month of 
Vtiisakha, Friday. &n Kamabhadra l§arma make^ over this 
de^ of sale relating to slavery {or deed of emancivation) 
to Sri Eag^la Dasa. Tadatra, eto.’* (Thu appears to stand 
as the abbrenated form of some legal formula^.) 

iSo far the language of Sanskrit) 

“The daughter of my slave Harai, by name Paduml. 
fair-complexioned. who is married to your son 
i§rl Ersna I have given unto you, after taking from 
you one* rupee ; I have no oonuection with her.'* 

CThis is in Maithili). 

“As witnesses hereof are 6rl Karnala Misra, Sri 
Siddhinatha Jha, and Sri Ananta. This has been 
written, with the permission of both parties, by 
Sri Qt^hgadhara Sarma.’’ 

“(Signature) of §rl Baraabhadra." 

(This is again in Sanskrit.) 

As regards the subjeot-matter of the document, it ia 
interesting to note that the deed is drawn in favour of the 
father-in-law of the girl concerned ; and as such would 
appear to be more in the nature of a deed of emanicipation 
than of sale. The executor of the deed talks of having 
*‘giv©n away ““"**riot 8old*'"^the girl. 

The language also of the vernacular portion of the 
document is interesting, as the forms i 

and are not current in modern Maithill, 

in which we have corresponding forms W 

( or even ^ ) and The ^ termination 

in the first two words would appear to stand for the 


3, This is given in Sanskrit nepts very fujly. 
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Dative ^ termination of Sanskrit, wMob in the modern 
form, has been replaced by the % (Dative), probably 
borrowed from Hindi^.” 

Besides, we should note how quitely the 
Sanskrit expression ‘qjift snift’ is introduced in 
the midst of a vernacular sentence. In spite of 
the archaic flavour of the style and the matter- 
of-fact statement and the set form of the 
language it marks a real advance on the syntax 
of Early Maithili Prose. 

The next document of this kind, dated 
1667/68, shows the changes that had come in 
the language® : 

wo VLV8. smfif c; e «i ntu 

^'1 3l%^T Ufa 'Tfttqm ^ 

The mixture of Sanskrit and Maithili is 
found here as before : the formalities being 
entered in Sanskrit and the facts in the verna- 
cular. But there is no Sanskrit at the end. 
The endings in ^’s disappear now. It is worth 
noting that the medieval Maithili equivalent 
of the rupee is and not ‘zi^’ as in modern 

Maithili. The terra is not clear, but it 

seems to refer to the ‘fees’ exacted for eman- 
cipating the girl. 

The ‘Qaurivacatikas’ were granted at least 
till the days of MM! Sacala Misra (c. 1794), for, 
people could claim the right of granting Gauri- 
vacatikapatras to the daughters of their slaves 
in his days*. 


4. Ibid. 

5. MITHILANEA ii. p. 12 quoted from JBORS 
op. cit. 


6. Ab is clear from bis judgment printed in JBORS, 
June 1920. 
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2. The Bahikhala 

The ‘Bahikhatab’ or the ‘Slave-Sale deeds’ 
were a sort of contract to serve in return for 
some money which bound the servant to one 
master alone, .viost of these are in pure Sans- 
krit. The earliest extant ‘Bahikhata’ is dated 
as far back as 509 La. Sam. (=16<{7/28A. D.)'’ : 

( ? ) ^5^ q5it%iiTr^ nri $ro e* -ioa. 

5Ji: w^fT«i?^qr?r niqfe 

«wnfqci srsftwiq 5=i)l«fei <gmr-8»pqqTq til?:- 
qflqjsqrq Ml uii^qT 
qjqqjiq tqqq «^Tqri^^%qT«-a *11 

^qf qHtq«q?qiF?tgfqi:<l natct i ( f ) ^^1- 

qT«[TqTqlq qffrq qrf fq^ucrlq? ^q^r^cisT^^iqq qqt^t 
f^'ltffiq^qq fqsplcjviql 5.? ^qiff ...qq 
al^ljatT Mi ... i 

Oilier extant documents of this class are 
dated 1746, « 1753 » 1812/13,10 1820, 1836 and 
1838. It appears that after the mid-Nineteenth 
Century slave-sale was not favoured by the 
court and, therefore, they continued^ to be 
execvtted only as popular ways of arranging 
service-contracts. 

Vernacular counterparts of these docu- 
ments are rare. Those which have come to 
hght are generally in the nature of gift or 
transfer of slaves from one master to another. 
B'or example, a deed dated 1177 Fasli ( — 1770 


?. Same as f.n. 5 above. 

8. In the Itaj Library, Darbhaciga, ^eon througli llu^ 
uuurtaey of the Librarian. 

9. Ibid. 

10. This and the rest are in ray possession unl<> • 
otherwise mentioned. 

49 
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A. D.) speaks of Maharaja Pratapasirtiha (1761- 
1776) transferring two slaves to one Rucipati 
Jha : 

( ) 

( ) 

Ml iraiqft? wee Ml 

leMisn ?ft ^e(^?rT ?a*iT eftei if; 

53? wf «T?fte 5RT ^ sftw Rife^ ?jf)eTq 
^T5i |^?!T ?gq5T ?>»nq5r %t gf? et« 

11“ 

and another, dated 1218 Fasli (= 1811 A. D.) is 
a deed granting tho services of the son of one 
RatneSvara to one Jayadatta Jha: 

Ml ?iq: 


wfter II 7<tn?TWi Mi ^rintg w Ml ^«W5m: 

^ 'TsniT^ MlftffJurr ?ftwT 5JR et % 5 t»i 
WTJi ef<r qrt^qw ^>1 ^ qiT% ^ 

iiK %q?fr ?!?? mi m ^jsi ^nq^r ^ wq% 3^1 ql 5 tTf?q>% 

?T?iq5’B an ?rr( qr? ) «T5r s^rMl 1 


«iMl 

Ml w 


Ml <«^^q<?i»4qr: 


qrl Ml ^BTqqR^ 
ei: ( q'lj^fi^TT 

It will be noticed that these two deeds are 
in the form of letters. From the point of 
view of the dnvcloDnient of the language the 
words ‘srq^^T’ ( «rq 5 «i% ), ‘«n’, ‘fif’ (nomina- 

tive)! and ‘%W|’ are to be noted. They are 
far removed from the archaic forms in the 
‘Gaurivacatikayatra’ of 1615, and yet they are 
forms not current in modern Maithili. The 
structure of tho sentence is more supple and 
shows greater awareness of the connection of 
the clauses and sub-clauses. 


11. Raj Library. 



II jyite i ^ u^Ut 

Jg h ^ ( J ) «I.HIou 
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3. The Ajdtapatfsi 

The deeds of emancipation are known as 
‘Ajatapatras.’ The followinp; is t Ajatapatra 
dated 1235 Fasli (=1828 A. D.) : 

?r5rTctq5[fii< ii ifl «il gf^ 

«ft srgRl m »il ?ri )$ 3ri^lg vrt 

at?<T ?itf< ciX % bVt 

dtm fgg, siW'fi f^fg ^ifri ^isp 

ewR g gift i 5^1 ft? tg ? g^ gif^ 

«i^ ffigt d5^...gt^w g?R;?fift i 


4. Ths Akurdrapatra, 

From the beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century, besides selling and purchasing slaves, 
the tendency of entering into partial contracts 
of service seems to have found favour with 
the people. They are called ‘Akararapatras’ 
and ‘Janaudlus’ (or Janauti or Janaudi). They 
differ from the ‘Bahikhatas’ in that they do 
not bind the servant to the master in every 
respect. He remains free to choose his way 
of life as he pleases so long as he accepts the 
conditions of the ‘Akararapatra’ and the 
‘Janaudhi.’ These documents are executed by 
potters, washermen and labourers in the field in 
favour of one or many persons. 

In the following contract (‘Akararapatra’) 
the potters undertake to do all the repairs and 
general upkeep of the well of Kapiladatta 
Mishra : 


il s 

tf » 

» - m 

• L„ ^ 

St t? ‘5 “S 

«n gtijl Wki wt fft ggi 

fit gfiT f»fwg> wl fiRR «giig wigi 
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at f R^T RfT % 3rf«| % f 32TR «n 

^ V*I5Tq cI«R rI«R R^fTf ijtfT RliN ^Rg RIR' 

£M 

R; 3^ R R5ijft n qiift?r ?rR% 19 R^TR 9 ?TR)^T<-'TR 
^ 9R K\R% ?j3 ?o 

^819 A. D.) 

The washerman promises in the following 
documents to wash the clothes of Kesava for aji 
annual pay of annas fourteen only^® : 

?r^^P;RTRT *fl RM (R t)4\ Rlftr R1% 3RIR RR^I 
?fPif— 5R Rri^ Rff% ?rrR ctrftR* « i? rr ^"i?r— 

Ri R^i? 9 9if ^ R 1^9 R3^T rIr^ ^<l?r ^^;Rfr = 91^1 

RURI 9raiRT Ri<l3r ?f9 9R RT^T #9 Rf^ tV 

m« mi 99 >59 RR^: m\ r^^t RsiRlf 

9TfR.R 3RTR R: R^tH-- 
95( R1 RlfR R 9^ 

(1844 A. D.) 


5. The Janaudhi 

The (locuments tiiaD follow show a slight 
change in form. They can be generally des- 
cribed as ‘Janaudhis’ or ‘agreements of service’. 
The ‘rr’ or ‘labourer’ agreed to serve a particu- 
lar person, and no other person, in lieu of some 
payment. It appear^ that there was a differ- 
ence between the slave ( Rfi^n ) and this kind of 
labourer (rr). The latter had to be paid regular 
wages and was bound to serve only condition, 
ally, whereas the former was bound to serve 
the master without any regular wages— of 
course, he was looked after as a member of the 
family and was provided with every necessity 
of life by his master. 


12. MS with me. > 

13. Annas fourteen meant very inuoh more in those 
days than they do today. This exoluded, of oourse, other 
forms of payment by the householder. 
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The earliest extant ‘Janau4hi' goes back to 
1819^*. In this (and in another dated 1857'*) 
the labourer agrees to serve as a labourer twice 
a month ; in another, of 1851,* “ he accepts to 
work for half day, per month ; and in still 
another of 1859,^' to serve once a month only. 
The last contract is quoted here : 






•a H 

-ft 

„ /OK ai 

II -oil ^ 

— w>i 




dS 

ii 



'^!r 


ct 


IF 

w 

(E 


!£9 



(E 

fip 

w 

(E 

& 

tuy 

tr 

►- 

tS7 

E 

dE 


9 VT >T*I«IT WT<TT 

fi|«l I ^TT^IT fstTflT 

eT|« ?II% ifts ^ 

cTTft u«T ) <1 

^T5I qff 

^T?i ^ ^ 'iftw <i?r =le-- 

It is clear from this document that the 
labourer was under the control of the person 
from whom he took a 'Janaucllii’ tliough he 
servefil him only for a limited per’od and for 
regular wages. 


G. The Nistdrapatra 

There used to he other kinds of contracts 
too ; contiacts (karara) for payment of debts 
and for their remittance ONistarapatra’). For 
example, in the following one Laksmapa pro- 
mises to make his wife the slave-maid-servant 


14. MS in Raj Library, Darblian^^a, 

15. MS with me. 

16. Ibid. 

17. Ibid. 
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4 


4 






if he could not pay the sum back by the 
Purnima of Caitra 1270 Fasli (=1863) : 

cTyR'ir fyjT^^TT yWI f r 1 9Tr»lf 

^j=?i ( ’liT ? ) e ) Ir^ ?rf^ ^ ^ 

?rff ^ 

Jifc ^'l?r ^ H Mg «i;y 

ai5r ^ ^rsRl <l5r %-. srVsrl ai: ir: atar—’ " 

In one of these documents some persons 
promise to pay fines and grind some corn if they 
allow their cattle to graze in the fields of one 
Lakstninatha Jha or if the / cut away the fodder 
from the fields. (Dated 1199 Fasli = 1792 A. D.) : 




r 


« ,V. 

” ;g, 

.a. w) 
B" 3? 

'4 I ^ 

- ai ^ 


'S w 

_ pp 

tr w te 
<E ^ (S 


v/«Wy4tJri»i %" 

R^ei fl«il ?ft f«cU? V] 
eif^R RRlvit Rnvu ?n*ii %il$ry 

nt wfg} % fWT m? wf.fi y 

gyPi ?)t «wfw rr f if??! ^ crrft Viw^ 
N*RTf fyei ) ffi?r fl^fUf «twi 3§rwiRf fiwr ^3*1? ar 
RW ^ 

Grant Deeds 

The grant deeds are known as ‘Vrttipatras.’ 
They are mainly made up of a detailed des- 
cription of the [)iirpose of the grant and of 
the area and location of the land donated. 
They also set out the conditions under which 
it is to be enjoyed by the receipient and his 
successors. Most of these are formal, but 
some are informal also. 


18. Ibid. 

19. Raj Library, Darbhaiiga, 
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The formal grant deeds are of two kinds. 
The first is illustrated in a deed given to 
Mapinatha Thakura by Maharaja Pratapasimha 
dated 1170 Fasli ( = 1763 A. D.) : 

Ml 

?f1 W5T Ml Ml gff qr Ml qqi^i 

?rH<iH gs^ f«iw irt^T 4l% 

9rR ^ iMlq nsq ? ?<»o eM Mf srRT Ml iilf% 
gfii wfM eit SF iT*i^ q;£T fq^ifi vn«i qf?r Ml 
fq*HT l Mi% f^qrw«q t;«nq tnsq »=; i 

«ftft3n *i<q qieui R^q vvilt 4i% n«q t^li? 
RHO R«i r 1% gf%‘qT R'^q '•’iK Rt% qr^^iR R«q 5.<lv 
aiRT«f ci^2?r ?i5riR qi?:q i ^trk % ql ^ qT?f jr 

(r% rIr qi?;q | rri Ml Mifef irMlru: gfn sitIr %Mt 

RlRlfiR Rf5 Ilq3 RIR qfq U ClR RR eqc 

Another cxtani documents of this class is 
dated 1171 Fa9li(= 1764).“^ 

The Second form is illustrated in the 
following grant dated 1187 Fasli( = 1780 A. D.): 

( ^RTRinql^ ) 

( Rrtl qR^R «we«r ) 

fkfe: II RfiUR Ml Ml RTRR^f qfTjq ^q^wt RqiRRqfqqfqRi Ml 
t^I^xT »RT R5Tqi^ f f^RfR< Ml% RR^TT ITRI Rt^iR 
5RT>R gqq fqqR I RTIRT r 1% RR^tRS RRIR R«I RR 

nc;(» ^rrsT el RiftR RRT qiq Ml-MlfR rMIr?: r41r wif 

RT^ ^T....R fqR?T I 

• 

RSf ftR5T 

qrfetq rrt r 1 R?qiTR l ^iRi^ ^ ?lRr % riT^ 


20. Jivananda Thakura, ‘'OaiidrakulapraijaBti,'’ p. 17. 

21. Raj Library. Darbhanga. 
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3^ I awi-sft-jftft %?it 

*fWlf|R 5lf| JW VL W w !*■ 

Another similar document is dated 1221 Fasli 
(=al8l4 A. D.).** These are semi-formal grant- 
deeds. 

The informal grant of land is conveyed 
in the form of a personal letter, e. g. the follow- 
ing [lated 1150 Fasli ( = 1?’43 A. 1-).) ] : 

flc- j 

^ 7i 

JJ 

^ iP 

II 

RfUTs sfl ftwnfeiw 
I RI% R?RT Rf|R R««r 

WRU? %«l <3=5=^ RfR *ff^ ^ ^ R-T <U» 
Another such iiiiormal grant deed is dated 1155 
Fasli (= 1748 A. D.). ®* 

The vocabulary of all these deeds is 
dominated by Persian and Arabic. The reason 
is obvious. Persian was the language of the 
Moghul Empire and it was supposed that legal 
dignity will be added to these documents if 
they were in keeping with it. There is not, 
like Sanskrit grant deeds, any literary or 
descriptive beauty in them. Tney are simple 
and factual. All that they reveal as prose 
specimens is the change in the form of some 
words (e. g., ^ ) and in the predoininence 
of non-Sanskritic elements. 


22. Ibid. 

23. Jivananda Thakura, op, oit. p. 30. 

24. Raj Library, Darbhanga. 

25. Ibid. 
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There are some extant documents where 
the grant is cancelled. One of these, dated 1136 
Fasli (= 1779 A.D.) is quoted as an illustration : 

( ^ ^ ) 

HffrrPr ?nnT ifi% wvrr Jtai^ *11 

njjRTf *RT ir§i1^ uig^r ?r 

^?f ^5 ft??r 

^111= 

Judgments and Other State Papers 

Since Mr. K. P. Jayswal published a 
niein()rabl.' Sanskrit Judgment of Maithila 
court of 17li4®’, it bocat>u- clear that Mithila 
alone could pres rvc tl',e longevity of the 
adminstration ot Hindu Law till modern times* 
These documents called Vyavasthapatras, were 
probably i-noparjd sometimes in vernacular also 
in later years. 

We have, however, some documents which 
are very much like vernacular judgments in a 
style d.ffereut from the Sanskrit judgments. 
The earliest of these is the briefest and is datep 
as early as 1150 Fasli (=1743 a, D.) : '• 

II 'tw sft ^ C 

sjRt’d 'jsRir'k j eysrl^ 3wrn gfh 

1 qRt sr® 3rraT3t w 

^ ^ wfflj gffi firrsT I ?r<Tfl ^qre 
I «il g* \ qq qt^qq | 

The next document available of this kind 
isdsted 1199 Fasli (~ 1792). ®® Unfortunately 
a portion of it has been burnt but it appears to 

26. Ibidt (obtaiaed from one Padmanabha Jba). 

27*. JBORS 1920. 

28. Same as f.n. 26 above. 

29. ■ Ibid. 

50 
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have been a full statement. It is not clear if it 
is a mere statement recorded in an assembly of 
experts or a judgment. From what has remain- 
ed of it, it appears that it describes the details 
of a^quarrel between one Rucidatta Jha and 
one Santaradatta Jha and the account of it is 
certified by several people : 

( ) 

II VSJTfT 

^?hcl ^ Ufa 

cm »TiT ?RTf 

541^<Tl»t5Tf) 

CW5 ^ fwfaf% ^ ^Ii^Ifct 

*1^ ^lf*T am «fl Ml efrxT iw n 

... %% 3ft5i^ *!Uf^ ^rw am eaff 

^5111 am Ml asT sqah H5il?3»JTf^r ^a 

f5T^ % f^aTTi % ^«ia % % 

aff flTa% am Ml m aff?u Mias.... 

•••f (••vf*** t««t ■••• ••*«#••• •«• qr aaff^ %T a?a ...• 

aft^rr aila MlaMa m marif aaa Ml 

m=a a;T Ml m adiiT%'^ 

^a tl PRm af? qO %aar al^ff Mlai Ml 

uf^q> am Ml. m Mr qs^^a % m <?: 
a itn % at’c gfa Ml Ml fii« t?i ? Ml miMl- 

m Ml ^ an Ml a»i an? ?n?rt< ccnMta ifa ma 

ft aja aaift ffM aft aaa Ml aPa^ % 

aaa a^ arift ^mai 

Ml m aft aim a’ftm a^la’ ^^5<1 m 

mu aai aac ftsar aa ??u aiar ala sl aft ua R 

maft — 

!IM1 ai^ m Ml a^Tu ^ Ml affftwn 
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snaRr— • 

«0 >ST «ft ^i 

Lastly, we have a decisLoii of thu Maliaraja 
of Mithila dated r446 Fasli (= 1839 A. D.) : 

f%f5: = HWm wl si5T|?: ^ 

^ 5i<c(?mq5jfq^ji I ?rT'n 4i% q?:- 

«rr5fX 

«rfa *151^ ^ ^ 

aqsrqqi^ aim fq-rgy csfn R5T 

?jfi| 1 €l| ||3 5I*t^ ^**TI f^qfl ao qs^ f^q?T I Sflf^ 
5IRI qt sidl^ qaijc ?n^cl cf5ll« qi^iq q^T^R % 5t % q|? 

’fl’q I ^RT filJl?T 5iTfq %?ri qlllPfR qfl flW 1 

ffa 6 t4Ijt 5f4 ^ qsl Ci5t ?r i ®“ 

Other State papers that are available are 
‘paravanas’ (17% and 1800**), appointment 
letters *• e. g., from Mahaiaj i Madhavasimha 
(1776 — 1808), administrative and business 

letters (1744, 184J, 1845 etc.) and instructions 
for punishments. They are generally in digni- 
fied and highly Persianisod stylo e.g., in the 
following one dated 1245 F isli (= 1838/9 A.D.) 
the -entire passage is full of Persian and 
Arabic words ; 
n5RT5i »11 

^“tfs ql gniql: = ?n*iT flnvR 

jftc g^qjR QC^R % 

?IiT^TR |3 qtif C qfqit^ wf?| 

qqr df ^l5> t|l I ?rt %m Rsif^ qr^r^iR 
If ^ qft ?rTcft 3Tf qiirra- 

30. Jivaiiauda Tliakura, op. oit. p. 40-41. 

31. Raj Library, Darbhanga, 

82. Ibid. 

33. Ibid. 

34. Ibid. 
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3fiK 1 w1 

9M WTf«^ *l^T '^?: iftTO^r ?Tq5rT 

li*iPl 3WTV<t !jft ^RP3=? ^ii?fl5r I sTt Rlosft % 

Ijq^XnT 3ii^') 3^® »i<«15R |»KT^t3 
I ?f1 ^fnit RT<ft ?rft5 ^?rwf| 'R fsjj x^- 

?rR ^?5i I «it i^H a^^iiK ^ jptsit ^nricf 

5|*n *M iftSKT 3(^ 1 ^ 

???i3r^R 5ig ft? Etc, ^t3i ai^ft^crr rw 

^ocy ®* 

Ordinarily, i'owt vrr, a more homely and easy 
language is u-ed e.g., in the following letter 
addressed by one Vijayugovindasihiha in l25ti 
Fasli ( = 1845 A. D.) tia-re is no mannerism or 
artificiality : 

«fi<i intifa Ri^% fiiv-q yt qj =^^^5 

nsj H\ ^ a^HTRRfTci 1 RcIR ^fTcr- 

^ sTT^f 4 ft? ft?r=«]«iT % ?ft <T%?5W<?fl ?ft 

«1 ^ ?ft ^ 

4T^ f5|T^ 4>I?^ ?!<? % tt4> 4TWHI f*f?: 

q«i *ft2T4; fT £t*i5ri f^5im 

gijf’?Til4>' E'c. *'’ 

Letters 

There are numerous letters®’ in tlie latter 
half of this period, uut unfortunately they are 
not of this literary kind : they only serve the 
purpose of conveying brief messages of welfare 
or of request for sothc work. In the letters of 
Maharajakuniara Vasudeva*® to his tather-in- 
law .ianakiiiatiia Jha there is some amount of 
enthusiasm and feeling. In general the following 

35 Jivananda Thakura, op. oit, p, 40-41. 

36, Rtij Library, Darbhanga. 

37. Ibid. 

58. Ibid. 
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letter will provide an illustration of style ; 
they are not used as a form of writir'g : 

I f I 

51 £ I ^/^/W 

sft Ipffitf f 

w ?T3r I ?rT*n ?1 jt i ?rr^T ?ft 

STTST ls*i^ jfff erf? e 

?rw ^ % 5 h 1 - «F i ^ff tir^ ?ft ^nr-i 

%*i % f^Tt f>?r ?rjfesj 3f«[ ? > €r^ i 

?ri»ir ^rqjiT iii$ iphir ^pfl f?? i — ?r?j ^ '•’ 

Conclusion 

Rarely do we come aeross any liter-iry 
beauty in these documents. They have no scope 
for imagination— -they are <lry and matter-of- 
fact papers. The chfiiaet''ristic3 of documen- 
tary prose as revealed in the above illustrations 
are brevity of statement, ecor.omy of words, 
simplicity and clarity. They are not Ujerary 
because tlieir business is t;,i b.' dotaclvnl and 
impersonal. They have almost all the qualities 
of legal prose. There is clear-hie uledness, the 
exact use of words and the authoritative, tone. 
There are also necessaiily'^ jargons, technical 
terms, mixed with ordinary word^. 

Their importance in the history of Maithill 
lies in lilling a gap in the development of prose, 
by revealing certain forms of words and the 
syntax developing from tVie archaic to the 
modern, and in allowing us a glimpse into the 
social history of Mithila and serving generally 
as historical records. 


II 

PROSE IN THE. DRAMAS 
There is no vernacular prose in Kirlaniyg 


39. Ibid. 
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dramas. If there is any indication of it, it is 
that prose might have been orally introduced 
after the tradition of Jyotirisvara’s Varnara- 
tndkara. In ‘regular’ Maithili Kirtaniya 
dramas there is not even this scope for verna- 
cvlar prose. 

In some of tlio dramas of Nepal, however, 
prose does find a place. There are no long 
written passages extant but small sentences are 
introduced in between the songs, as illustrated 
in discussing the ‘regular’ dramas of Nepal. 
The purpose seems to have been to provide a 
contrast and a relief to the monotony of song 
and music. 

Mr. Augustus Ooniady disting ushes two 
layers of the language used in prose passages of 
Eariscandranrtyam of Siddhi-Narasirhha. The 
first he considers is that which is intended for 
the conversation of higlier class of people and 
the second in W’hich the lower characters 
speak. 

In the oppra-like Nepalese dramas there 
is not even this much of prose. Dr. P. C. 
Bagchi has suggested that there were oral prose- 
passages introduced in them in the way in 
which Kirtaniya dramas might have done it. 

It is in the Ankia Nats that prose is used 
most widely. Indeed, more than three-fourths 
of the text of these dramas is in prose. Not 
only are prose i^assages extensively used, they 
are also the greatest literary pros^ specimens 
in the Middle period. 

Pr.ose in these dramas has all the good 
qualities of narrative prose. They can ‘ convey 
to the spectators “the speed of events and the 
actuality of objects” through “concretenesSj 
economy and speed” The following passages 
illustrate this : 
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sraiR I ^5rf I ^ 5«il f^a[T»i 

1% =^5r, ?ii| ^ gjsj? 1 5f5; iil^r fft I *° 

(ii) ^51—1 1 ’TTik ?4kTO=^ fit«n 

3W><Ji3< I *^T 4t^?qT f%5iq iI?T 
«r^ jftci sr^i^ lT?t 

5W riIriI ?h I ?n«% %stt ?fi?!T- 

^ mST fatf^ f%5lft ?n^? 'RR 3?^ ?riJP^ 

??*r 5R5r I ?iR«P wi ftrar? i^ ^ 

(iii) Ri|3 'R^T^ f«»a^ I srftT 

wift 5Rt ^^,qT?iRT®i> iiTg^") RHfa ai<T 3m, 31a ^i3n, ?Rm> 

3R^ «ft*wv 3?^ =35^3, 3«"7, 331, 31^1^ <R3 «Pg^ 

3i35I; 3ra: q^ 'RR ^3% R^flW 5ft3 33 f^T 3RT3...mqft 
WT% 3%^ ?r53T 31m 3n?3^ gqr^R rMt ^llrt 3 333^1 
i»5r I** 

In the above extracts the playwrights have 
not elaborated or decorated their descriptions. 
There is no scope for mingling the personality 
of the author or the narrator with the objects 
described. The words are few and do not allow 
the speed to be clogged. As for concreteness 
we. have expressions like ‘3q:3rq> 3n3% 

ilr3’ 35=33 etc.’ There is simplicity of tho most 
naked kind — no figures of speech, no difficulties 
of idiom and construction, nothing to obstruct 
easy intelligibility of the passages. The move- 
ment of the lines is rapid though not animated. 

This dees not mean that the prose style of 
the Ankia Nats is not elevated. They are punc- 
tuated every nowand then with ‘ f5R3i^ fft 3^3 
3 ft ^ ’ and have religious fervour in most of 
their speeches. • 

g3— 3n| 3T3lf^3 5ft3, % 3m 3m3 3T| 3T3 33 333 3^r 

40. Kdlt-Damana p. I?. 

41. RQma-Vijaya, p. 26. 

42. Rukmintharar}a, p. 45. * 
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■ ai ^5 I"*® 

RTftWR^ T«T»IT c# 1^1 
^cj^r I 511^^ cjisfT % ^T§Rr m ^ g^r?, 

This passage has religious solemnity and 
dignity both by reason of its subject matter and 
that of its riiyihni. It presents an excellent 
contrast to the quiet and small sentences in the 
Nepal dramas. 

In works like the Ankia Nats which intend 
to teach Valgnavism and faith in the glories 
of Lord Kr§na there were bound to bo direct and 
short sentences. There are consequently, no 
complexities of Maithili verb and no varieties 
of declension of Maithili nouns. But emotional 
dialogues are present. There are different 
scales of emotion aroused even with all these 
limitations in the following passages : 

(i) RK?:— ?r1ff qifi=5iT?t^ *F«r fgfii 
^rrff vTftitTrT vqr firw Jirt? i 

^ Rlft^Tcl % RRI '?R'=< RffRI^ R^R RIRtfilRl 

W^\** 

(i i'flR— I RTRTf^sfi ! R3Zij^ 

I R<R SR | 5131) Rt^ Rf ^ | Riq« 

R5nR5r. ?ri^ ai i* "’ 

( 1 1 i ) ^R~3^.??FC f«mRfRRllftR; RR RITRRR R^ffR... R)«T 
WifR ?IFR I RffRRft R^IrR R% ijfl^rRfR =R^^^R5 
I %5R 3"! ^R Rf^ RT5Ich | » ■' 

(iv) r>r1rr- I RT 5 R^TTRT 1 cft^Tfr R^R R1RRJ 
Rlf^R* 5R% ^'If'RT RR Rlfr^TR) ^RRIRT, atflR fN RMRJ, ?rTt^ 


4b. BhUsana Hereho^ p. 1. 

44. P&rijQtahara7}a, p. 5, 

45. R^mavijaya, p, 26. 

45. Rukmintharar^a, p. 31, 
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vijp «fi vr fifSr »*i5r i *fWRT 

^ 15 3^ I w ^ ?T!ft I* ’ 

<v) 3^-- «ftf| JWn^ 

^Tf^ S^^...Rifjt I iflqt 

wit fwm RT?! % ?ji|^ gfl? 

»itqt— wlRTcqqit^ i ^it<V Rb Pifq^ q?i 

The urge for ornotionul expression is linked 
up in these passages with the anxiety to inspire 
the spectators with devotion aiul faith in 
Vaisnavisni, Unfortunately, in Mithila proper 
there was no proper knowledge of these plays 
and, therefore, they could neither influence her 
writers nor tuake them try to handle prose in 
this way. 


47. Arjunabhanjana, p. 8. 

48. Coradhar&, p. 7, 
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CHAPTER XI 


MlDDiE MAiTHILI POETRY 
I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Th« Decline of the Khandvalakula 

We have already traced the develcpinont 
of Maithili f.-oetry, as it flourished independent 
of the Drama, up to the reign of Maharaja 
Narapati Thakura (1690-1704). From the days of 
Mahaiaj i Narapati Thakura to those of Maharaja 
Mahesvaiasiihha (1850-1860) there was a great 
chaxige in Mithila. The appearance of Euro- 
pcan (.radcis had an important influence upon 
the fortunes of the Province. Maithila Kajas 
got an ini pet us to assert their political indepen- 
dence. But tVie politics of Bengal was in the 
melting pot so that nobody could really make 
himself strong without a strong military 
power. The successor of Maharaja Narapati 
Thakura, Maharaja Raghavasiitiha (1704-1740) 
reorganised the Army of Mithila and strengthe- 
ned the administration. He proudly assumed 
the heroic title of ‘Sirtiha’ for his family 
surmame ‘Thakura’. He successfully suppress- 
ed the revolt of one Bim Kuvmi in the North 
and received honours from the Nawab of 
Bengal, Alivardi Khan. 

It was, however, Maharaja Narendrasimha 
(1744-1761) who was the greatest warrior king 
of this dynasty. He fought three famous 
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battles which won for him universal praise. 
The battle of the Valley of Kaiidarpi (near 
Jhanjharpiir) was a memorable event in the 
history of Mithila. 

Unfortunately, Maharaja Narendrasimha. 
was followed by an imbecile and inglorious 
ruler, Maliaraja Pratapasimha (1761-1776). His 
succes&or Maharaja Madhav isimha (1776-1808) 
brought *to close this bid for independence. 
Thu (.ransl'erence of the Diwani of Beng.tl and 
Bilia r to British, hands was completed during 
his reign. The claims of the Kingdom of 
Mithila (or Tirhut) as an indapendant State 
were not recognised, and it was reduced to a 
mere Zamiiidari under the Permanent Settle- 
ment inaugurated by Lord Cornwallis. 

The Cumparative insignificance into which 
the kingdom of Mithila sank henceforth, was 
responsible for the decline of its literature. 
The succeeding generations saw here the 
growing vogue of the neighbouring language' 
‘Madhya-deSabhasa’. The predominant position 
which S luraseni once enjoyed in Madhya-desa 
passed on to its successor, Braja-Bhasa. Like 
S-iuraseni, Brajabiiafa, also spread over a wide 
area. It had an added advantage in being, 
assooiar.ed with Braja the birth-place of Lord 
Krspa, whose stories gained unprecedented cur- 
rency in Medieval India. We have at this 
time evidence of its growing influence especially 
in Eastern India —Mithila, Atsani, Bengal and 
Ori-ssa. 

In Mithila the development of Brajabhasa 
gave a set back to Maithili Literature. Locana 
himself was enamoured of it and devoted some 
twenty pages of his extant work to poems in 
Madhya*de4a-bha?a. Its use became more pro- 
nounced after the reign of Maharaja Righava- 
simha. We htvo the names of several poets 
who devoted themselves to writing Brajabhijj 
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pietry. I-aksmii'a ayapa Maithila, Haladhara- 
dasa, Balalira, Sitarama, Maithila Bamapati, 
Sapkaradatta. Gumatia Kavi (author of Rddhd- 
Govinda-Sangita^Sdra c. 1775), Sona Elavi,Htma 
Kavi, Lata Kavi, I^a Kavi, Gopala Kavi, Kr?pa 
Kavi, Lacciiirani.i, Cirafijiva, Laladaaa Kavi, 
Haghunandanadssa.Haraanatha Jha, Sone Kavi, 
Gopi^varasimha, Biiddhilala, Faturalala, Sabeba- 
rama, Lakstnioaiba etc., up to the present 
Century- may be referred to in this connection. 

Nevertheless, we have a consistent and rich 
account of Miithili poets throughout the period. 

Middle Maithili Poetry 

Properly speaking the poets who flourished 
after the downfall of the Oinivara Dynasty 
should have all been discussed here. But we 
have given an account of them earlier for the 
sake of convenience in preseniaiion. After 
Locana and Govindadasa there was a com- 
parative lull up to the reign of Mahgraja 
Narendrasiiftha (17‘t4 — 1761). Vidyspati’s in- 
fluence bucame less magnetic, and a fresh 
impulse was witnessed. During the reigns 
of Maharaja Narendrasiihha, Maharaja Madba- 
vasirtiha (17/6 — 1808), Mahsiaja Chatrasimha 
(l80b-183o) Mabaraja Rudrasimba (1838 — 1850) 
and Maharaja Mahesvarasiiftba ^1850 — 1800) 
great pceiic activity took place. From 1860 
to 1880 the Kingdom was entrusted to the Court 
of Wards. Maithili was abandoned as the 
language of the Baj and Urdu was introduced. 
The Middle period of Maithili Literature, there, 
fore, ended in I860. Fresh political, cultural, 
social and literary influences appeared and the 
New period of Maithili began. In discussing 
Middle Poetry, as elsewhere, however, chrono- 
logical limits cannot be strictly followed. 

The poetry of this period is available in the 
following works ; 
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(A)P nblished Works 

(i) “MAITHILI CHRESTOMATHY”' 
(1882) --edited by Sir George Grierson, 
(ii) TWENTY-ONE VAISNAVA HYMNS” » 
(1884)— -a collection of some of the less 
known medieval poems dealing with Krsna 
legend, compiled by Sir George Grierson, (iii) 
“MITHILl-GITA-SANGRAHA” » (1917)— (4 

parts) a collection of about two hundred songs of 
Mithila, compiled by BholaJha. (iv)“MAlTHILA 
BHAKTAPRAKi^A” (1920)-a collection of 
devotional Maithili and Sanskrit songs com> 
piled by Babu Lalitesvarasimba of Ananda- 
pura. (v) Individual poems published in 
Journals or separately, such as, Rsmesvara’s 
poem, ^ Manabodha’s Ersnajanma^ ® Sabeba- 
r§tna’s Paddvali, * etc. 


(B) Unpublished Works 

(i) “MANGA ii A UNI MS”— this contains 
Ratipati’s translation of Gitagovinda, Ananda 
Kavi’s Brajabhasa work Kohasdra,, Manabodha’s 
Ersnajanmaf Suradasa’s Gitaddsdoatdra^ the 
Braja]pba?a Ddnalild, Anonymous Suddmdcaru 
tra^ TirthdvalU and Bukminiprasansd, and other 
stray poems. The appearance of the Ms is 
worn out, torn and even burnt. It is at least 63 
years old, for Ananda Kavi’s Kohasdra is copied 


1, JASB, 1882 Special Number. 

2. JASB, 1884. 

8. Published by Kanhaiyalala Krishiiadabs, Dax* 
bhauga. 

3a. Published by Ibid, and o/o P, O. Subhankarapur, 
Darbhanga. 

4. MODA. 

5. JASB, and also separately. 

8, 1914, Union Press, Darbhanga. 
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by Motilaladasa of Rimapatti in 1884-5. The 
first two works alone are in Tirahuta, the rest 
are in Nagari script. The Ms was first 
discovered by MM Dr. U nesba Mishra in the 
family Mss collection of Sridhara Jha of 
Mangarauni. 

(ii) “GAJAHARS: MS’*— a collection of 
about 100 rare lyrics and Anonympus Bukmi~ 
nisvayamvara and Cakrapani’s Uadharana. 
It has also Brajabhasi poems such as Kadam- 
balildy Gauntisds, Kavittas and stray Dohss. 
At the end of it there is a commentary on 
some of Vidyapati’s poems and quotations 
from Oanda Jha, by Damodara Mishra of 
Gajahara. On the cover of the Ms is entered 
the name of Sri Visvanatha Caudhari of 
Cinapura, but the Ms originally seems to have 
belonged to some Kayastha of Sotipura. It is 
written in Nagari and Devanagari scripts and 
appears to be written by several hands. It was 
discovered by the present author in his family 
collection of Mss. It is comparatively fresh in 
appearance and does not appear to be older 
than fifty years. 

(iii) Stray collections in the Maithili 
Sahitya t'aiisad (mostly compiled by Gangapati 
Singha of Pacahi', and in family Libraries‘of 
Munsiii Ragbunandanadasa of Sakhavara, 
Laksrnipatisirtiha of Madhepura, etc. They 
have, for example, Sivadatta’s Sitdsvayamvaraf 
Karna ^yama’s Paddvalif Bbafijana’s Paddvali 
(in the handwriting of Vi§vanatha Kavi 
‘Baiaji’),— VISVANATHA KAVI’S MS Laksmi- 
natha’s Paddvali and other 
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II 

LYRICAL POETRY 

1. Kavisekhara Bhanjana"' 

From the Bhanitae of Bhafijana’s poems 
it appears that he called himself ‘Kavisekhara’ 
and was, a court poet of Maharaja Raghava- 
simha ('1704-1740). He should be distinguished 
therefore from Duhkhabhafijana contemporary 
of Maharaja Laksmisvarasirtiha (1880-lfe98) 
and a celebrated Sanskrit poet of Mithila. His 
extant poems are all erotic (cf. his title wiw 
and not hymns as Grierson thought. He wrote 
Tirhutis and Batagamanis in the direct tradi- 
tion of Vidyapati. 

Usually his style has nothing very unique 
about it but occasionally he introduces striking 
and fresh similes. For example, in describing 
the separated woman he says : 

^ 3t^ll 

I jfiT 5(91 li 

^ i If sfl^Rr ii 

In these lines the poet imagines the separated 
lady to have been bitten by the poisonous snake 
of Separation and to have been verily washed 
away in her tears. She can save herself from 
the poison by drinking the nectar in her lower 
lip, which according to poetic convention con- 
tains the sweetness of nectar. The poet suggests 

7. (a) MGS IT, .40, (6) GAJ MS one poem p. 61., (c) 
Vievaniltba Eavi’s MS four poems, (d) Grier -ion’s Twenty- 
one Vaisiaava Hymns, one poem ; (but Yi^vanatha Eavi 
quotes this poem with Raghava-SinTha in the Bhanita) (e) 
M'iithili Lokagita, p. 252, one poe i>, : but l!)uhkhabhanjana, 
whiob here appears in the Bhanita, may be another poet. 
See MMC II p. 158. 

8. VI^VANATHA EAVrS MS 
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through this image the intense pain and suffer- 
ing of the woman from separation, her constant 
weeping and her beautiful and sweet lower 
lip. 

The following song is quoted to illustrate 
his usual manner of writing : 

qqjefi: qfi: i 

H cjfSr fqq qnq i 

q;|q dtt gn 3 tq;< 3^1^ I 

^ wqeq fq(? ^ i 

fq «fh 9 q'Tqq 3qH 1 

%% qq qftei ^q irfqt^ ?rnT< 1 
?iq>t fqq^ «K q qq eiR 1 

qq qiqfq qqfi q qlq q qtwc 1 
q;qfq qqq tJq< %<q 5 r % qr^ 1 

fqqq fqqfq fqt qfq ^i<aq wfqw fq^q 5<Tft i” 

2. Buddhildla^° 

Buddhilala also luoutions Maharaja Ragha- 
vasimha (1704-1740) as his patron. He was 
a minor poet. The excellence of Maithili 
Literature is, however, seen even in his poems. 
He arouses traditional associations in a new 
way when he describes a young damsel in 
separation from her husband : 

qi 11 

^q%q>T#l qifqfq qf II 
35% qq Qifqfq qf li 
S5r$r qq^ 3t qm qi li 
qifij qt ^qq qi^i qr 11 

The poet says that her uncombed hair are 
dark and their fall make them look lik<.' a black 

9. Grierson’s **Vai8nava Hvmns'*, p. 90. 

10. MGS I. 33. 

Maithili Lohagtta p. 241. Same poem with no 
Haghava-Sirhha in the Bhanitt. 
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snake. She is conscious of the awakening of 
her youth and awaits her husband’s return. 

3. Bdmeavara^^ 

RnmeSvara, is a very common name in 
MithilSi. It is, therefore, difhcult to fix his date 
correctly. It appears that there are two 
Rsmesvaras who can be identified with him. 

(0 RameSvara, father of MM Harihara’s 
mother (author of Prahhdvatiharana a Sanskrit 
drama) in the 18th Century'®, & (ii) RameSvara, 
pupil of MM Gokulanatha Upadhyaya (contem- 
porary of Maharaja Raghavasimha 1704-1740) 
whose verses are quoted in Vidydkara-sahasra~ 
Team. He is more likely to be the vernacular 
poet. 

His extant poem is very sophisticated. 
It purports to describe in a kind of riddle the 
speech of a disappointed lady when even her 
meesanger cannot induce her lover to give 
up his ‘Mana’ ® 

I sfti 1 ?r| ^5r| I 

vf?i 5!| II 

• at II . 

II 

tv «T*n: II 

gfJi II 

^?sT-fi:2'qr?r h 

I'" fflReu vr ll 

% ^ firq; H qfg Ufa % II 

fkaRR Rv tvq> «i? I $i| ii 

tv R dlf^T ^5 it vjj wgftvl II 

11. MODA, 1330 Sal. 

*12. 1 owe this information to B. Jha, Uarbhauga ; 

see also SINQH. 

13. Cf. a similar song by another poet: quoted by 
one Paiidita Dinanatha in ''Saraswatl” (Hindi Magazine^ 

52 
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I" SI siaqfa ti?r wsfcr ^ n 

s)5l| qff Ilf? 3%9l| II 

% af? ^ 5ng;i II 

^5 sfi^T % sfl'I^I *I^W| II 

Hsr 5p:?f ift flf w ^fan^rf il 

4. 

It is said that the full name of Nidhi was 
Nirakhana Jha Nidhi. Nidhi is also a common 
surname of the Kayasthas of Mithila. We know 
of one Nidhi Upadhyaya to whom Maharaja 
Narendrasimha (1741.L761) wrote a letter in 
1744. In the present state of our knowledge 
we cannot say anything definitely about his 
identity and date. 

His Laganis are famous. 

5. Lala Kavi^* 

Under the patronage of Maharaja Narendra- 
simha (1741-1761) many vernacular poets 
flourished. Perhaps the author of Gaunsvayam- 
vara and also probably of the Hindi ballad on 
the battle of Kandarpi Ohdta was the same as 
Lala Kavi the celebrated writer of Soharas.*® 
The following Sohara is quoted to illustrate the 
exhiliration with which the arrival of a son 
filled the hearts of YaSoda and Nanda : 

Ift 5: II II 

5ifR q«r qf^r q^^rnfflf qnfl^r ^ || 

'qji qii WH iR 3^: wni »ft ll 

q>q 33 w3?r; wf 33,3^: 3Tq || 

qq dif? qqiW?t 33q ^ ll 9Rr3T i). 

3f3 spq ( f ) 3^3 3iq ^ II 


14. PoemH with I4iiatba Jha, Village, Navatula, 
P. O. Manigaohi, Diat. Daibhanga. 

15-16. Two Bobaras quoted by Srlkanta Oa^^aka in 
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?rT^ 5 ?i Rtff ?fT II 

*15455 rT sft tl 

JTT 3^^ *lftR ril?^ ^ II 515131 II 

3»t g»t g{|3?ft 3^‘tnf^ %! ( 31 )513> ^ II 

?itf 5 : ^rotirRi 3R13 ?fi 11 

31% 3«ra 3T3 |5113 3tf5r?:K 313 31*1 || 

*R 5^%lcl 33 33 5[I53 II 515131 II 
^33513 3>f 3^3^ ift 31331? 5r3't II 

^r^ 

31331? 513 5f? I? 311 3lf?3 55« ^Tt^B «3TJ 3lt || 

%51 33351 V3 ;5?ft3 353 =3TR313f^ 3313 II 
3? 3? 3l%lf3-*H f3% 3tf? 313lt51 ^ II 515131 II 
13 33 3% 3lf335 33 33 33 313lt51 ^ IP * 

This song is considered to be an excellent 
tribute to the glory of Lord Kr?na. 

6 . Bamdpati Upddhydya^^ 

He is the same poet as Ramapati Upadh- 
yaya, contemporary of Narendrasiihha the 
author of Eukminiharana. His detached lyrics 
are few. In one of them he describes Radha on 
a cloudy day in her swing. She is oscillating 
in the air and her veil is removed. The poet 
likens her to Urvasi in her aeroplane singing 
high up in the sky : 


his Srtki'§iiajamnarahasya^ disousse i above part III Chapter 
VllI, Lala Kayi is given as alias Jha^ula in the family 
of Falivara Jamadauli Brahmanas in village Mangarauni. 

17, From Sribr^najanmarahasya (MS in Bihar 
Researoh Society). 

18. Tw^o poems quoted by Narendranathadasa in his 
Introduction to his Rukmintparinaya (one of which is also 
found in Lakshmipati Singh Library MS), three poems 
in Maitfttlt Lokagtta pp. 6s, 233, 234, and one poem in 
Grierson’s “Vai^ijiava Hymns’’, 
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w ) itw i 

5lfi| jn ^3 m>( *I ? )5T *1*T3 qffs II 
^ f%f^ |T« *?< *n3 I 

5iPr 3wRr *11^ il 

Her attraction is enhanced by her youthful 
pride of beauty : 

tl3[ ftRSr 33 ^^3 ftl 3H 1 

43^ qqgfq g^T II 

qqq gtl^3 3 ^ 3.3 i 

?1 * 35C ^ f 3^3 3^R II 

3^f33 HR HvqHTH 31% 313 I 

%* (33^1 g3 31?3^ gRfI 3^3 3313 II 
3fi[ «33< 3113^ I33<^ 3H WHRH I 

f35 3%^s!: g? '^H» g3f3 ^HiqfH H13 11^® 

In another song Ramapati makes a lover 
request the favour of his beloved as if she were 
a Mslati creeper : 

3T5rf3 33 qftq?! R313 * 

3«T gn ^53 f |3 33 3333 , 3535 3rf 3<3 3313 II 
3333 313pl 3f?^ 3f^ 33, 553 553 3Rf^ I 
^33 qftfft q'lfq 533 33| 3 f3% 3W'3 II 

3(1^ 3313 «q SlHft, % 313 % 3ff 313 T 
g3I31»R 35^33 313<, 3f33 33313 11®“ 

The lyrics of Ramapati are sensuous and 
imaginative. But he is not a great artist of 
words. 


7. Kesava'^^ 

Under Maharaja Pratapsimha’s (1761-1776) 
patronage there flourished at least three poets. 

19. MS with Narendraiiathadasa, Village eto. as 

above, * 

20. Quoted by Ramanatha Jha. 

2], Grierson, '‘Vaisnava Hymns"', p. 89. 
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It seems that he was himself a poet. He is 
said to have written a Brajabha§a poem called 
Bddhdgovinda-Sangitasdra**^ We do not know 
exactly who this KeSava, a court poet of his, 
was. We know the following KeSavas, in 
Mithila : Kesava, author of Ghandah-Siddhdnta- 
Bhdskara a work on Prosody (a Ms is dated 1900 
Vikrama Sam. = 1843 A. D.)*®; (ii) Kesava, 
author of Paribhdsdnkasutra, a work on the 
recitation of Vedic Hymns**; (iii) Kesava, 
author of Pratijndsulravrtti a work on the 
Sutras of Katyayana (a Ms dated 1270 Fasli®* 
1863 A. D.)**; (iv) Ke§ava Daivajna, author of 
Jdtakapaddhati (Ms dated 1765 Sake = 1843) and 
Varsaphalapaddhaii^^; (v) Madhavanarayapa, 
Kesana Kavi (? Kesava Kavi).*’ If any of these 
authors is our Kesava, it is likely to be the first 
and/or the last Kesava. 

The following poem is quoted as an illustra- 
tion : 

gitf ftiT i 

^5^ SfWTJt 1 

qft wR 

• Rf q5?:it gf^ gf^ fq« -iq-Rrqj 3 etsiq i . 

ifR f?R 5R fft Rr<qq ^ wiq i 

Rw JiRiRr cif i 

gfjf srr i 

qqq Rff ^ qw w i 

v^:5t V <1 %eq, qs g»f5 RrqR ii<fiq lR\s|| ’® 

82. JAY ANTI p. 632. 

23. MMC II pt. i, p. 2. 

24. MMC III, 97. 

25. MMC III, 100. 

.26. MMC II, p. 3. 

27. JAYANTl. p. 632. 

28. Oriersbn, Hymns, p. 
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8 . ModanoTdyanct^* 

Modanaray ana’s name is so placed in the 
Bhanila that it seems that Maharaja Pratapa- 
siiftha himself was the author of the poem 
known to be written by Modanarayapa. The 
poems of Ke§ava and Modanarayapa are of the 
same tradition : 

319RT I, i ’ 

^T^iTT ^<1 I, ^ I 

5I5R I, Rff eqidt II 

^T^qR ^RR I, iiiq;| Iff I 

qsR % |, ggqifw II 

«TR ^ gR %fl i 

RRH fwfR 5ft i, aifti II 

gfii ggR rr I, rr «t% i 

qgi^r I, qRRT% ii 

fsrqf^ ffetiq rr 3rq?re I, rrrr l 

RR t, % II 

9. Harindtha*^ 

Harinatba was also the court poet of 
Maharaja Pratapasirtiha. There is only one 
extant lyric by him. It is not definitely known 
if it is by this Harinatba. One Harinatha is 
also reputed to be tbe author of Pdrijdtaha- 
rana.*^ But the work is not available. The 
lyric which is extant ‘is of ‘Tirhuti’ class and 
purports to describe the disappointment of a 
wife when she has to come back from her hus- 


29. Ibid, p. 82. One poem by a Modanatha in MQS 

III (song No. 32) but the same poem is given in MGS II 
p. 23.24 as of one Ramanatha. ‘ 

30. JAYANTI. p. 632 and MGS III, No. 17. 

31. SINGH, p. 204 (Doubtful name of the author). 
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band’s room owing to the latter having fallen 
asleep : 

smuft^r ^?i| J0«^ iwter i 

rI:! f 3^^ sft? ^if^r wTci^r ^ ll 

10. Mddhav'i^*. 

Madh’ava is a very common name in 
Mithila. We know of the following Madhavas 
who are likely to be identified with the verna- 
cular poet : 

(i) Madhavansrayana *Kesana’ (Kesava ?) at 
the court of Maharaja Pratapasimha (1761- 
1776).*“; (ii) Madhava author of iJasavi^dra, a 
work in imitation of Jayadeva’s Qitagovinda^*; 
(iii) Madhava author of Burgahhahtitarangni*^ , 
It is diflBcult to fix upon any of these as our 
Madhava. The first or the second Madhava 
seems to be, however, most likely to be identical 
with him. 

The extant poems of Madhava include a 
BarahamaSci and a Caumisa. 

11 . Sripati 

We do not know exactly when Sripati 
flourished. We know the following ^ripatis in 
Mithila : 

(i) §ripati, author of Anvaydlapika, com- 
mentary on Kalidasa’s Liaghuvamsa^ belonged to 
Sakaradhi family of Maithila Br&hmana. Date 


32. MG8 II No. 24, III No. 20 (author of a Basavi- 

hara, imitation of ? also one IV No. 15. 

33. JAYANTI. p. 631, 

'34. OOP XII p. i 15. 

35. MMC I p. 225-226 and OOP XII p. 315. 

36. Grierson's “Vaijnava Hymns'*. 
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1704 S§ke (= 1782 A. D.) ; (ii) ^ripati, author 

of Prdkrtapingalatikd\ (iii) Sripati, author of 
Jyotisaratnamdld (Ms. dated 1676 Sake =1754 
A. D.) If any of these is our vernacular poet, 
it should be the first Sripati. 

As a specimen of his poetry the following 
lines may be quoted ; 

Jif? ^ ^ ^ 1 

STR^ 4^ SW RRRRI, <41^ Rf ^ ST %RRT I 

’RI4’? ^T| *nTRq firR ^ q5t i ^ ^ 

In these lines the poet paints the locks of 
the hair of the damsel, which cannot be controll- 
ed by her. 


12. Mahipati ** 

Mahipati is not known to us definitely, but 
he appears to have flourished at this date. His 
poem is an excellent description of Oupid in 
action : 

RT3( RT, f% Rff RfRT RRTR RT II 
5ft 5ft %ft RI, SRftfR RR |ft RT II 

R5RT Rife RT, Ri'TR R< ®ffe RI II 
?nR fee ’jfe RI, «fe RT II 

Rjfe RfeRfR 5^ RTR RT, RRR RfR RT II 

13. Gaturbhuja 

Caturbhuja is equally vaguely known to 
us. We have noticed one older Caturbhuja 


37. MMC II, p. iv. 

39. MMC II. p. 8. 

40. MMC III, p. 37. 

41. Same as f.n. 36 above. 

42. Vaisnava Hymns, Grierson, p. 85. 

43. Ibid, p. 86. 
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already. ** There are three other persons with 
any of whom this Caturbhuja may be identical ; 

(i) Caturbhuja, aiithor of Sdhityavildsa, a 
commentary on the fifth chapter of Kdvyapra- 
kdsa ; (ii) CaturbViuja, author of Adbhuta- 
sdgara (Ms dated 1787) ; (iii) Caturbhuja 
Raya quoted in Vidydkarasahasrakam.*'' The 
specimen .poem is a Tirahuti celobriting new 
love : 

sipi ll 

^ eT«, uw, 55 w tw ll 

55 ciJi qlJT, % 3JTJI ftaei ^ ii 

55 Ril ^ ?5 5rT5t II 

m »Tt5, ir^ar <r?i il 

=^3^ =^ras'^ »nsr, rw, rr r iIwr 5cir ll * “ 

14. Gakrapdni 

Cakrapsni is superior to the above two 
paets. We know definitely of two Cakrapapis 
as Miihila’s authors ; 

(i) Cakrapapi, author of Prasnatattvam and 
the * son of Satyadhara ; *® (ii) C akrapani 
Path aka, the author of Tithiprakdmvydkhyd 
a Dharmasastra treatise, dated 1700 ^ake (1778 
AD).®" 

44 Part 11, chapter til. 

45. MMG II ii p. 74. 

46. MMC. 

47. VIDYAKARA, p. 7. 

48. Yaisnava Hymns Ed. by Qrii rson, p. 86. 

49. Grierson, Vaisnava Hymns, p. 91 and a few 
longer poo ns in GAJ MS. (See them in the section II of 
this chapter), and GA.J MS and MGS. 

50. MMO III. p, 214. 

51. Ibid, p. 178. 

53 
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There are one long poem and several short 
poems to his- credit. The following is a 
Tirahuti portraying the growth of love in the 
form of a creeper and quietly changing over to 
otlier in) a 'JOS : 

^ II 

?rdlw tl'sr fgu qffu?r>r ^ II 
f§H snra^r ^ II 

=5r5T<«r ^ II 

^ II 

arff ^ II 

5*T f^c Rtft ^ II 

qsT^ *ik 3^ Jl^r ^ || 

=q5RqTf% U5T gn wtsi ^ II ® “ 

15. Manganirdma Jha * ‘ 16. Manabodha ** 

16. Venidatta Jha ®® 17. Nandipati Jha** 

18. Jaydnanda 19. Kulapati “® 


52. Grierson. Vai^nava Hymns, p. 91. 

53. MGS in, No. I’and GAJ MS Malara p, 32. 

54. Besides his Kr§7iajanma there are stray poems 
quoted bv Grierson op. ctt. and in Laksmipati Singh Lib- 
rary MSS. 

55. Laksrrlpati Singh Lib. MSS. Also in Vittho, 
P. O. Manigachi. Diet. Uarbhanga 

56. {ci) MGS I, Tirahutis : Nob. 24, 31 and Mana 

No. 57. 

(fc) MGS III, Gaurl Puja, No. 4 ; Uciti No. 13 ; 
Tirahutis No. 26 and 43. 

(c) MGS IV, Tirahutis, Nos. 5 and 12 (These poems 
are also in his drama). 

{d) GAJ MS p. 61 and 80 (same as MGS II] 
No. 13). 

(tf) Grierson, Vaisnava Hymns, several (all fTK.ni 
bis drama). 

57. (a) Three poems in Visvanatha Kavi's MS. 

{b) MGS III. No. 36. 

(c) GAJ MS p, 46-47, one poem. 

(d) Grierson, op, ctt, 

58. (o) MGS II, No. 25. Baraham&sfl C^) and Sfthitya 
Parii^ad MSS. 
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20. Kranapati or Krsna 21. Krsnadatta 
Kavi, 

The reign of Maharaja Madhavasimha 
(1776-1808) was very fruitful for Maithili 
Poetry. All the above poets are known to have 
flourished during his reign. 

Manganiratna®^ (1687*1795) was born in 
1687 in. village Padumakera (Padmakeli) of 
district Ghamparan. His great-grand-father 
was Harapati Jha, a poet. His grand-father 
was a great scholar of Vyakarapa, Spar^amapi 
Jha. His father was a poet, Bhuvana Jha. 
He was thus able to inherit a taste for poetry 
from his ancestors. 

Early in life he married in Pakadi village. 
During his marriage he is said to have shown 
great wit and repartee. He observed that his 
‘Bidhikari’ (the lady who was in charge of all 
the rites) was a witch : 

When the jBidhikari took it ill, ho clianged 
the lines thus : 

iR I 'T^'l »im^ I 

. He soon became famous as a poet — there 
are stories current regarding his acquirement, 
of super human poetic powers-'and succeeded 
in gaining admission to the court of the then 
ruler of Nepal. He obtained two villages as 
a reward from him. In his old age, he was 
invited by the Maharaja of Mithi’a also but 
he appears to have declined the offer. He is 
said to have died in 1795, at the ripe age of 
108 years. 

59. MGS II 32 and in one poem. 

60. GAJ ms Two poems p. 85. 

61. See “Maithila Eavi Manganirama Jha“, by iS^uka- 
dera Thakura in SaraswaU, Vol, XXXVI pt. 2, July-Deo. 
1985, P. 209 ff. 
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Many of his poems are in Hindi but quite 
a number of them are also in Maithili. They 
are some of the most straightforward and 
direct lines of poetry : 

mat hfi II t II 

^ me men 3^^ t ^ me II I m<» II 

fe<efe at II I m® II 

gem'c w elTIf te%, |e! me erne II I m« II 
%5c e! qt«ft m'ef, ewfa em 5W II ^ ei® II 
eifle 5 ^ eie m? ^e%, ele gme II t mo n 
‘eejft?;Te* ^^>5 nc e% gf% m me II I m® II®* 

Manabodha alias Bholana Kavi (? died 
1788) is a well-known poet. We shall know 
more of him later on. Besides his epic poem, 
Ersna-janmat he wrote several lyrics also. His 
Soharas and Tirahutis are as popular in Mithila 
as his longer work. They are simple and not 
at all abstruse. The following lines give an 
expression to sincere devotion to the Lord : 

’Tfdt I 

*itf5 II 

fsufH it^n || 

^ II 

sfi5i 3,6?: 'J6 ?m; it^n^ II 

^ aitf? Hq qifq ‘imqt'q’ m% || 

4)^ mfSr aift dtn ?n% ii ®® 

Venidatta Jha is very familiar to us. He 
was of the family of Karmahe Behata in the 
village of Bittho, district Darbhanga. He is 
different from Benidatta Oosafii. He was 
the maternal uncle of Ma^raja Madhavisimha 
(1776-1808) and was the great grand-father of 


62. MQ8, III, No, 1. 

63. Lak^mipati Singh, Lib. MSS. 
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the late Duhkhaharana Jha of HstL His 
vernacular poems are said to be in the possession 
of Nityananda Jha of village Vittho, Post Office 
Manigachi, District Darbhana. He is also 
known as the author of two popular Sanskrit 
works on poetics, Basaleaustubha and Alankd- 
ramanjari^*. 

The next poet was Nandipati alias 
“ Badari Kavi. He was the famous author 
of Krsna-kelimdld Ho was equally at home in 
writing detached lyrics. Indeed, he is far more 
successful as a lyricist than as a dramatist. 
A majority of his lyrics are ‘Tirahutis’ ard 
‘Manas’ but some are occasional songs (such 
as ‘Ucitis’) too. 

The imagery and the vocabulary of his 
‘Tirahutis’ are picturesque and vivid. For 
example in the following images the beloved 
tries to explain the inadequacy of her lover’s 
sense of recognising good things in life : 

5iTf5 l 

,5ff ^ ^ II 

g^iJf 5^ fijrgiT gin ^ ^ I 

am ii 

fT«i g?ft5i ^ I 

These lines have six comparisons : those who 
prefer the castor-oil-tree to the sandal tree, 
those who cannot check two lights (?) of 
misery and those who praise the ‘Kararai* 
flower only show that the world makes the 
good look foolish and the foolish look wise. 
How can the sun (face) be called glorious when 


64. MMO II pp. 3 and 44. 

65. MOB 1, Vo. 34. 
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the Triveqi {the three-fold lines of hair on the 
abdomen) (?) is washing off the great moun. 
tains {breasts), how can those who are like 
children or like beasts understand what 
happens to those who touch the golden (breasts), 
how could the blind see anything in the 
mirror. Each one of these images is full of 
associations and picturesquely (and sometimes 
poignantly) express the extreme sense of dis- 
appointment and frustration that the beloved 
experiences at the hands of her inappreciative 
lover. 

The ingenuity of his imagination is seen 
in another poem where he goes beyond the 
conventional comparison of the hair on the 
abdomen to a serpant and says that they should 
be concealed because the serpant is meant to 
bite the co-wife of the maiden : 
jnfv el ^ i 

Nandipati hius another vein too, the 
simpler and tne familiar one. For example, 'in 
one of his famous ‘Ucitib’ he say.s 5 

^ I q? «!5T% ^ II 

41^ ^ I 5Rff ^ II 

nfif ^ 1 gR situ ^ n 

31% r>T flR ^ I I 3r% qR) ^11 

‘RRR’ ^ I gjw 3|R II ^ ||®» 

The crow and the cuckoo and the black 
bee (Bhramara) and the Bhemha, the gold 
and (turmeric) or the jewel besmeared with 
mud— all these are valued not by their outward 

66. MGS III, No. 43. The fihanita has ‘Badari’ 
whioh was a pen-name of Nandipati just as Saukvi Qa^aka 
or Sukavi was that of Srikanta author of Sribj-^najainma' 
rahasya or of Vidyapati. Indeed, Nandipati is said to have 
had twelve names. 

67. OAJ MS p. 86, also in MGS 111. No. 13. 
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appearance which may be deceptive and unreal 
but by their real qualities. The implication is 
that good men are known by their inner 
qualities of head and heart. 

Or in the following poem which is in the 
vein of hif* dramatic work : 

HRinn, II 

ftgg in?, n II 

?rf^snr Jnqfl, ot q>Tfq 1 

^3?: sfiT?ft5r, w II 

Hw «rf?r ilfcr ll"“ 

Karapa Jayananda of village Bhagiratha- 
pura, District Darbhanga wrote occasionally 
lyrics too in addition to his drama, Bukmdn- 
gadd. They are the common typos of love 
songs. They are directly influenced by the 
imagery and conceptions of Vidyspati. The 
follow'ing Batagamani illustrates this : 

ain?! q«i sn*iR itwifiT II 

«?rq;?T?iT or fkf rtIr (?) II t II 

sfR, eRJfl, RTft II 

II \ ll 

efi5T qsR ?iJi ^f$r, f«< ^ WRifl: II 

Ri'R Rw fq^ IS, RRsft, qq qaift ll^ ll 
RwiRsf sRjft it, Rjjsr^RH'lqr snR ll 

vl? HRR Rft, RRJfl RlRqf«5 =<:« RW 11. ^ 11“ ® 

The next song is perhaps his most popular 
‘Viraha* song : 

R^qfii Ift RSf RW I 

RqR R RT% fkfti iRR ^R qcq>R II 


6S. Orierson. op. dt. 
«9. aAJMSp,6&47. 
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in««r vr I 

it5T ^ ll 

5 ft'ici «fT«r i 
% flq ftft % 4tf? 3»RFq II 

3rqTSf^ 3^^ | 

vrt m ftqs 9n?ft?r f^« II ' ® 

Kulapati was known as ‘Sarasa Kavi*. His 
son was married to Maharaja Madhavasiihha*s 
daughter^ His great-great-grandson is the 
living poet Isangtha Jha of Navatola. It has not 
been possible for us to know if he wrote more 
poems in vernacular than his Barahamssa. 

Among the Maithila authors known to us, 
Krspa Kavi may bo either Kfsnadatta, Kpspapati 
or Kfsna Kavi only. If he is Kffttadatta, then 
we have the following alternatives : 

(i) Kr?nft<latta, the author of Qangd (a com- 
mentary on Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda), dated 1531 
Sake (as 1609 A.D.)’**. He was son of Bhaga- 
vati Devi and Bhavesa (Mahesa?). “This Krspa- 
datta received a village (Pacnaharana) as a 
grant, from the King of Nepal. There is a 
rumour that Kpspa Datta was ordered to be 
hanged for using foul words about the King of 
Nepal.* The King, while on bed, remembered a 
Hindi(?) poem which he could not understand. 
In the morning he called the Pandit to explain 
it. But the Pandit was waiting for the arrival 
of the sad time. On hearing, he went to the 
King and the King remembering his past order, 
and desiring to cancel it, asked what 
should be done for cancelling his order. There- 
upon the Pandit told him that he should offer 
10 thousand Rupees, one village, one elephant 


70. This is found in Orierson, op, cit., Raghunan- 
danadasa’s Library MS and in Viiivanatha Kari's MS ' 

71. Information from R. Jha, Darbhanga. 

72. MMC 11, p. 46. 
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and a dalagrama to a Briihinana. So the King 
did and gave him the above-mentioned village. 
That village ie still in the hands of his genera- 
tions, residing at Hatarba village, P. O. Jhan- 
jharpur, Darbhanga.”*® (ii) Kr^nadatta Jha 
of Ujana who wrote Oitagopipati in imitation 
of Jayadeva’s Oitagovinda in 1704 Sske (8 1782 
A.D-)’* ; (iii) Kpspadatta, author of Kuvalayds- 
viyanndmandtakam'^ (Ms dated 1705 ^ake8i783 
A D.) ; (iv) Krfpadatta, author of Saailekhd, a 
commentary on Jayadeva’s Qitagovinda in 
*Siva-paksa’. (Ms dated 1808 §ake=:1886 A.D)’“ 
(v) Krsnadatta, author of a commentary on 
Viruddvali of Raghudeva MiSra. He calls him- 
self Krspa Sarmatoo.''^ ; (vi) Krsnadatta quoted 
in Vidydk rasdhasrakam^ 

We have, of course, the name Krsnadatta 
expressly mentioned in the Bhanitgs of some 
Uoiti songs’®. The following is quoted as an 
illustaration : 

3Tn ^ 

?ft ^rgJT top: ^ 

* ft|pr ’qsi giR ^ 

VST e! feiTST 

If Krsna Kavi is Kr?napati, we have three 
poets : (i) Krsnapati of.Sakaradhi family author 
of *' Aavayalapika” commentary on Baghu- 


73. Ibid, p. 47. 

74. Ibid. p. 39. 

75. Ibid. p. 33. ' 

76. Ibid, p. 161. 

77. Ibid. p. 156*7. 

• 78. VIDYAKARA calls him a Pallivara, p, 27. 

79. GAJ MS p. 85, two songs. 

80. Ibid. ’ 

54 
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vamsa, of 1782 A.D.®^; (ii) Kr^papati of Palivsra 
family quoted in Vidydharasdhasrakatn.^^ (iii) 
Krsnapati father of Nandipati of Pagulivara 
family.®* It is also possible that some of these 
may be identical with one or many Krspadattas 
given above. 

Of the poets who are merely known as Kr§pa 
Kavi, we know the following as Maithilas ; 

(i) Boca alias Krsna Kavi, ancestor of Jaga- 
di§a Kavi of Parasarama. He is the author of 
Bdghavavijaydvali^* and therefore, may be re- 
garded as contemporary of Maharaja Raghava- 
siibha (1704-1740) ; (ii) Kpsna Kavi of the same 
family, grand-father of Jagadisa Kavi who was 
a contemporary of Maharaja Rame^varasirhha 
(1898-1928)®®. 

We are not sure if the above poets are 
identical or different from our vernacular 
poets (a) Kfsnadatta and i,b) Krspa Kavi. 

One of the extant poems of Kr?pa Kavi is 
given below — it is an elevated ode to Sakti :*® 
^ I 

fSRR IK*? ^ 41^ 11 

gjRI’5 W IT« I 

HfsT arfSr, 5T5 w || 


81. MMO II. 

82. VIDYAKARA, p. 72 (Same as f.n. 78 ?). 

83. Vide the family-tree of iNandipati deaoribed 
earlier above p. 322, 

84. Published from RajlLibrary. Daibhanga*. 

85. Varii^avali given by Jagdisa Kavi at the end of 
Rclghava-VijaVdvalt (Raj Library, Darbhanga). 

86. Maithila Bhakta Prakd^a, p. 15, and Laksmipati 
Biugh Lib. MS. “Krsna Kavi" in the Bhanitft of the latter 
is “Krsnapati" (or ‘'Umapati”t) in the former. 
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91 \ 

^^91 i!i»i ^ gwa?;, ?wq;f II 

«imT qisT ^ffs? I 

#a v?M ^5r aifa ^Pra, II 

RRTftr % 3 ^: a.fti «p« 5 qr, fw: q.f^ isr^q i 
aRa^ qrfqr aiftian jinr^r, ^z\ 55? aifqr 11 
!iw ?aoa aw qtfJiJft, qqi 1 

qqq war §rf qq qiqq 11 

^ S’lqrqf^, f%?iT wfs fqq> ^15 1 
qftrtiq aq gqqj, aa II 

aa ?iTf^ sRiif^^ g< gft aai^ 1 
f^a aiftfai aaiftftr gafa f«!r q>fq at^ ii 

23. Karana Syama^' 

With Karapa Syaiiia we pass on roughly 
speaking to the modern period of Maithili Litera- 
ture. Karana ^yaraa says in one of his Bhani- 
tas that he composed his poem for Maharaja 
Ohattrasirtiha (1808-1839). «® We know^ of a 
Hindi work called Dohdvali^^ by one Syama 
Kavi who was contemporary of Maharaja 
Rudyasimha (1839-1850). If the two be identi- 
cal, as seems to be probable, then the date of 
Karana Syama is clearly in the first half of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

A majority of Syama Kavi’s songs are in a 
connected series of MaheSavanis. They give in 
detail the various marriage customs in the 
marriage of Hara and Gauri, such as, the 
Naina-Yogini, the Saptapadi, the Gotradhyaya, 
the Kanyadana, the Gumaona, the Kobara* 

87. A Paddoalt in MS (with Narendranathadasa 
Village etc. as above). 

88. Pada 20 (or 23) ^ gq Wl*?^ qqfq 

89. Published from Raj Library, Darbbanga. 
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Kautuka, the Mahuaka, Uciti and so on. In one 
of these he describes an excellent love quarrel 
between Hara and Gauri, over the cutting of 
grass for Hara's ox, Nandi : 

it, Ji 5 <t I 

f'g »t, '»T€ m jt hR il 

fr fiiftaiT «»F 5rT*Rr, naisft it, ggftr *iTfe I 
%|st 3 * 1 ^ sw icT’Tr, it, *jw it?r II 

trsisfl it, qf % ^ qft lift 1 
*R it, qR5r ll 

ifq ^T^^, it, qTff^r W I 

« 9 f^ ft q1«?r, tiqjft it, ft^Tt ir” 

of course, this poem is meant to celebrate 
a funny marriage custom — the Ghaskatti- 

He wrote some Sohaias and Rasas also. 
In one of his Rasas he describes in erotic lan- 
guage the sports of Radha and other Oopis with 
Krfua where even Nature joins the general 
mirth : 

«sft « qq I 

qfttr t[5! • 5rai etfirtr ^ wtt* i 

qt< fflt W >1 ftst o fht* II 

fTitf «q gfjf ’ifiraq ^ft 555^1 ^to 11 

q^R w qf ^Rq st^fl wjftto II 

qqqfqm qqqrtl «> frfti ll Etc.®'^ 

Syama Kavi’s usual style is unadorned and 
even bald. There is seldom any figure of speoch, 
any striking image, any poetic thought. But 
in felicity of language and smoothness of the 
flow of his lines he vies with some of the great 
Maithili poets. In this vein he is at his best 
in such a song as the following : 


90. Pada 23. 
Pada 14. 
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WT « ^f<ra 55% «5ifsi II 

?r<l^ » «R WRW wswr II 
3H 5T 5fit ® 'T2pf3 *i*R %nt II 
qa »p«r^ jRwl * erffs II 

551 firft *n!Jr dgar « II 

«BSI«I> 5^T «ST ^'la'I o c’q iTaRlat II 

?r%qjjr 5iT?ft • »?M fa^l^ |fa gHTcfl II 
^ %5 % w %% o ?R»5r gw g’qj?: ^K ^ II ®* 

24. Batnapdni Jha ®* 

We have noticed Ratnapapi earlier®*. He 
was a contemporary of Maharajas Chatrasiiliha 
(1808-39), Rudrasimha (1839-1850) and Mahe- 
ivarasirtiha (1850 1860). Of his stray poems a 
majority are hymns to the ten forms of Maha- 
vidya, to Durga, to Adya and to Tara, and to 
Oapga and Vi^jju. There is also one Mahe^- 
vapi, one Malara and one Maubaka by him. 

In all these songs Eatnapgni shows him- 
self to be a careful artist of wt-rds and a great 
admirer of Sanskrit. Two specimens are 
quoted to illustrate this. 

(i) A description of ChinnamastS : 
w w?r *ir?f i I 

ww g?r 415 II 

*PI55r?IT I 

51^^ ^ ft'Tfkl qjftw’^gT 5fel ftl^I II 

qnCifq^ qr^qr apt i 

35« fJMDM 555qi <5% 3qql5 5^T II 


92. Pada 26. 

iZ. (a) Maithtla Bhakta Ptakdsa 21 aonga. 
{b) MS with Bamanatha Jha. 8 songs. 

(c) QAJ MS p. 55, one song. 

(d) MQ-S III, p. 11 one song. 

94. Part III pp. 341 ff. 
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^ WWW W ftR Wfir filWT% I 
WfW? WW 4 WJT W ?5lW %W II 
f^5iirar ««fw3 wc I 

|K sc 4tfn^ 53 ; gw II 

<?jrwf«Q 3nf^<? wfjn? I 

fRf«iwr?Ri^ HrRT *i*TW JW'^5 ntw 4t?T II®* 

(ii) A description of Siva : 

dtT f%3r jfta 3% vpjr^ wsuK? ■ ^ ft 1 

R^fTR w?:Jr Rff wrrr ^ IKII 

g^?rf< rI?: fwfet wirr ^ 1 

wwR ffcq RW«t«r ft IRII 

^ frW^T RT^. . .WT^R ft I 

»jt^ iRR Rfl^R RH fRP^ RR RifR RI^R ft Ilf II 
^flR WR RTiefit R*lfR Rffl^R ft I 
Rt^ fRRT <\) ^^R Rff^R f^ gqj RTRR ft ||Vll 
RtRR Rffcl RRT^R firRff %Rt^R ft I 
Rt^ g^f?: R RtRTT^R fRIRR fT IICII 
ltR« fRRRJ RtfTRR «t^ RfIRR f> I 
Rt^ Rff ftfR ffRR RRIRR f^f ^^R ^t Ilf II 
^RRRtfRI RR RRRR Rt (?) |<TRR ft I 

R't^ 3 RR Rf% RR I’t (? RmR f) II® ® 
it will be noticed that iho latter extract is 
much more moving than the former. The 
absence of Sanskritized vocabulary does not 
mar the greatness or sincerity of its feeling. 

25. Jai/a/cfsna® ’ 

We are not at all sure who this Jayakrsua 
is. We know several Jayakfspas : 

% 

95. Maithila Bhakta Prak&ka, p. 9. 

96. GAJ MS p. 55. 

97 . Lak^mipati Lib. MS one song, also in R^lWRRi* 
HRilfj. There is one Jayakrs^s Mahantha 0 . 1840 (BAKHI§1 
p. 898). 
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(i) Jayakrsna, author of Gangatndnasan- 
kalpavdkyadipa (l770 Sake =1848 A. D);*® (ii) 
Jayakrspi, compiler of Visnupuri’s Bhakti 
ratndvali in praise of Krsna;*'' (iii) Jayakrsna, 
author of Bdlabodhini, a Jyoti^i work (a Ms of 
1842 is extant)*®®; (iv) Jayakrsna, an older 
Maithili poet quoted in Locana’s lidga^ 
tarangini- * ® * 

The only available poem of this Jayakrsna 
is a hymn to Kali.*®* 

26. Babujana^^^ 

Babujaua is a very popular lyric poet. He 
may be identified with ihe famous scholar, the 
brother of Bhauunatha Jha (contemporary of 
Maharaja Maheivarasiriiha (1850-1860). 

His songs are mostly Visnupadas which 
are slightly contaminated by BrajabhasS. 
They are all kinds of Vi?nupadas— -Rama’s 
Ocmaona, Satyansrayana’s praise, Prsti, and 
§afijha. The noble figure of the Lord, His 
powers of removing Man’s ills and prayer to 
fulfil the desires of the poet form the general 
contents of these songs. 

His MaheSavani and Tirahutis are not very 
remarkable. They deal with the stock aspects 
of Siva, and Love respectively. Indeed, 
Babujana is not as great a poet as we might 
expect him to be, if he is really the same as 
the great scholar ‘Babujana UpadbySya’. 

98. MMC I p. s>l. 

99. MMC II iii p. 101. 

100. MMC III. ■ 

101. See above Part II P. 240. 

102. Printed in Maithila Bhakta PrakcLaa. 

.108. (ei) MGS I, Noa. 13, 39 Ba(agaiiianl and Tirahuti , 
(6) MGS III. No 3(?), Tirahuti, 

(c) GAJ MS p 82, MaheilavaDi, 98, 94, 99, 100, 
101, 102 Visnupadas. 
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27. Bhdnundtha Jka^°* 

He was an important figure in the court of 
Mahaiija MaheSvarasimha (1850-1860) He 
was the younger brother of Babujana Kavi, and 
the author of Prabhdvatiharana'°‘. His occa- 
sional lyrics, such as, Batagamanis and Jogas 
are sometimes better than his drama. 

28. 

Dimodara Jha alias Adinstha Jha of Maha- 
raila was the son of Manohara Jha, daughter’s 
son of Maharaja Madhavasiitiha (1776-1808) and 
the father of Pt. Oaurinatha Jha (b. 1885). He 
may, therefore, be regaided to have flourished 
after the death of Maharaja Mahesvarasimha 
(1850-60.) He is known to have written several 
works in Sanskrit and Malthili- His Maithili 
poems are generally devotional. They are all 
addressed to Sakti, They are generally simple 
expression of the poet’s submission to the feet 
of Bhagavati. A typical instance is : 

SPJT g»ii ^ Ski’ll II 

% f*r w sras? dlq » 

^ dlu II 

"w fqfgrjT Jr w ^5?^ l 

ga g« g^ qjj?T t ^ ll^® ’ 


104. Mithild-Gttdnjalt edited by Yaduniltha .Tna 
‘Yaduvara’— one poem. MGS I, No. 47 and III, No. ?8. 

105. See above Part III, p. 347. 

106. Maithila Bhakta Prab&sa, pp. 24, 19, 20, 21. 21, 

21, 21, 20 (eight songs). 

Adtthild Mttrd (almost every number of it con- 
tained one song). 

MOS IV, No. 1 (if Adinatha is to be identified w.th 
this Damodara). 

107. Maxtbila Bhakta Prakdia. P. 21). 
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29. Fatura 

Fatura Kavi is faindus for his long satirical 
poem on the Famine of 1881. Ho wrote some 
lyrics too. 'I’hey are on Bnt^savitri festival 
and on the Viraha of the Gopii. He is more of 
a folk poet than a ‘literary ’ poet. 

30. Haraandtha 31. Kdrndta^'^-'^ 

3*2. VisvTindtha^^^ 33. liaghunandanu^^'^ 

34. Bhimadatta Jha 35. Modandtha'^'^* 

All these poets flourished during the reign 
of Maharaja Laksmisvarasimha (1878-98). Har- 
sanatha Jha is perhaps the hvst great lyric poet 
of the Medieval tradition. His independent 
lyrics are of various kinds — Gosaunika Gila 
(to Banadurga and to Tars), bohara, Uciti and 
T’irahuti. His famous Bohara is distinguished 
by elaborate descriptive epithets and choice 
phrases. The gods (*.elebiai.e the birth of 
Kfspa thus : 

> 11^0 II 

^<1 ilTf «ft ll^ll ^T-^THT Ij ‘ * 

108. Famine Song ia publiaiuid in (iriersoii’s Mditht.U 
Chrestomathy. MGS I, No. 20, Vol. i[, No. 17, Vol. [V, 
No. 21 eto. 

109. MODA, 1922, six pooms. 

Oiher pootns published in Hay san(iihaha\fVatran* 
thcivali edited bv In'- sm and L)r. A. Jim. 

110. MGS I :No^. 37, 47. IV, Ni*. G^. 

111. GAJ MS p 63-64. 

112. GAJ MS, Qoiti p, 59 ; Malfira p. 37 ; Mahesav.iiii-3 
pp. 53. 75, 76. 77, 77, "'.8. 79, 80, 80 (ten poems). 

113. MITHILANKA. p. 

Laksmipati Singh. Lib. MS 

Other poems with Li-ksminatlia Jha, Village Hati, 

• Dist. Darbhanga. 

\ 14. MGS HT. No. 32 (but of. MGS 11. p, 23. 24), 

115. Alaithi/^ Lofcag^tu, p. 231, 

GAJ MS p. 56. 

MGS ll No. 41. 

55 ' - 
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The following Uciti is simple but expres- 
sive : 

^ I sfjwr ^ imi 

efe jtV ^ I iifiR srfVRH ^ IRir 

q?;R ffR«B > I stR ^ U^H 

^ I i^sr Rff iiTR ^ ilvii 
RH ^1 ftfRWRfaiR UR ^ ll^ir'® 

The Tirahutis are his glories. The snake- 
like line of hair in the abdomen of the damsel 
starts to eat her Kbafijana-like eyes in one of 
the Tirahutis but the poet makes it hide 
itself in the hills of her breasts for fear of 
being devoured by the Garuda in the form of 
her nose whose shape is conventionally supposed 
to be best when it is like that of Garuda : 

esiJft, 5frm RUTR | 

uftRi torRj, RRjft, f ^ Pifcre ijfq 11^ ‘ ’ 

It is worth noting that in two lines the poet 
is able to condense an image full of allusions to 
her beauty. Harsanatha seems to have risen 
to his highest stature in such lines. 

Of course, he is a master of simpler style 
too. One of his Mana songs has : 

R KVi I 

?ra5R V«fR RR Rft RlfR^ «fRRR Rt< ||tl| 

«<« RRRI IrIIR RRR Hk fiPlRR RtR II 

Rint RWf?: tRR tffR Rft rIr R C|R||R||“« 

(O Annoyed one ! Do not make your heart 
hard, be pleased— do not see my faults— and 
fulfil my desire. It is Sweet Spring when every- 
body in the world forgives the faults of his 

115. HarqanSLthakHvyairanthStvali, p. 9^. 

116. Ibid. p. 100, 

117. Ibid, p. 104. 

118. Ibid. p. 108. 
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beloved and enjoys throughout the whole night. 
O beautiful lady give up your anger.) 

»raPT 3Tl ITJf I 
3ifSr aftf?r «f5! ^ ® 

i/rhe two breasts are like golden pitchers 
which raise the doubt in one’s mind if they are 
not the down-faced drums of the victory of 
Cupid.) 

Harsanatha shows the surfeit of older tradi- 
tions of poetry and it is clear that the time 
had come for a change. The change was he- 
ralded by his contemporary poet Kavisvara 
Cauda Jha. 

Among Kirnata’s (a KarnaKsyastha?) avail- 
able poems there is a very ingenious poem. 
The separated lady (Virahini) becomes a Yogini 
because her lover does not come back to her.**® 
In another, a Mahesayani, he contrasts Siva- 
mad, old and shabby ^iva — to Gauri ; 

“wrr” gfRR RRiffir i '«tI w 3flR 11'** 

He appears to have better sense of appre- 
ciation for ugliness and the grotesque. 01 
course, he can write otherwise too.*** 

* Vi^vanatha Kavi has been discussed above. 
He has greater claims to be considered a lyrical* 
poet than a dramatic poet. His lyrics are 
generally of Tirahuti class. 

“Raghunandana*’ may be identified with 
Munshi Raghunandanadisa of Sakhavara. Most 
of his poems are MaheSavapis but some are 
Ucitis and Malaras too. His^ Mahesavapie 
generally give a description of ^iva, his pro- 
posal to marry Gauri, the ‘Bariati’, Manaini’s 
disappointment, prayer (Naciri), etc. They are 

119. Ibid. p. 109. 

120. MGS I, No. 37. 

121. MQSIV, No. 33. 

122. As in MGS, 1, No. 47. 
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lucid and simple. No obscure : imagination 
mars the clarity of his poems. The follow- 
ing are quoted to illustrate his style 

(i) 5tii nr?! i 

*13^ va I, ^rff iisr,o ?ll 

WT o gft ?ng I 

ni^gfT ^5 I, ?rg«TiTg il^ll 

■^\ ® nafl 3;f qtwi^l I 

?Te f^?r tqifJT (?) ^ iRil 

STT o ev jnd i 

IH I'dg srd iRll 

?rT » 'T>? gg ^ridai i 

HK i »... edgier llvll’«3’ 

(ii) ?t fijg dif? 5?^ 'f.dw fgqef i 

ilJlijT diff 5iTR II 

mu cpfi«( (?) dit ul^T I 
m diff «rft m ?rT€iT II 
gw gn gg gg<^RT i 

fli ?g gf| gwT II 

gw gg f^gT f%gi <ig nigi I 
fg%ff5 g ^gg wg cqgi ii 

“^sg'^g” stl ? gwT i 
gift, ^ifg 3i?gTgT IP*'^ 

Bhimaoatia Jha (? his title “Datta Navala” 
may be to distiriguisn liim from Sivadatta or 
Datla Ganaka) of Hsti and Modanatha of Ujana 
all beloi'g to the last years of the reign of 
Mahsraja LaksmiSvaTasimha. Bhimadatta’s 
poem is quoted below : 

ajgft g^g ^ i 

Os. 

gft^T ggg fgfti gg gi«R ^ lb 

123. (lAJ MS, p. so. 

124, Ibid. 
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'T^ *if? *if? > i 

'F?! ^ Jlf? Jiff, ^f| ^ ' 

•t9iff ^?i;r <if rji ^ I 

na[;i R^'ifa 5[t1=^5r t II ., 

i:e 3 «wm ^ i 

<WT^ f^wfJi «rf^ ^ II 

, " 36, Jivanatha^^^ 

37. Gandrandiha'^^’’ 

It is not possible to identify tbeso two poets. 
They may be the pen-names to Jivana Jha 
Yajjvalaya^*'* (c. 1904) and Cauda Jha (1830- 
1907) respectively. They seem to be very 
popular poets. 

38 . Durmila^'^^ 

Durraila was the great-grand-father of 
•fanardana Jha of Koilakha.^"*' 

39. Sukavi (xapafta^*^ 

He may be identified with Srikanta “Sukavi 
Gapaka” author of SHkrsnajanmarahasya des- 
cribed in a previous Chapter.^*® 

Many poets of this period about whom no 


125. Laksmipati Singh Lib. MS. 

126. GA.l MS p. 56, several poems in MGS e. g. Second 
Volume No. 41, Moithilt Lokanita, p. 231. 

127. MGS 1, 26 eto. 

128. («) P, E. N. p. 81, Is it: .livanalha Jha alias Ankhi 

Jha or one son of Sambtinnatha Jha given in 
MMO III ?. 

(b) Matthilt Lokagtta, p. 231. 

(n) GAJ MS. P, 56. 

(d) MGS II, e. g. No. 41. 

129. MGS I. No. 34. 

*130. Information from Laksmipati Singh, 

132. Or "Ganaka Kavi" ; Laksmipati Singh Lib, MS. 
132. Part IH, p. 334. 
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definite information is available are given 
below : 

40. Anonnymous poets^®* 41. Agradasa'*"* 
42. Ananda Kavi*®*. 43. Kamalanarsyana*** 
— may be the copyist of Rainapati’s 
rana aiid several other works.^*’ 44. Karapa 
Gopaladasa.^"* We know two Brahmana Gopala 
Kavis and one Gopsladasa : (i) Gopala Kavi 

contemporary of Maharaja Narendrasimha 
(1744-1761), (ii) Gopala Kavi author of Khanda- 
valdkulavinoda, and contemporary of Maharaja 
Laksinisvarasiriiha (1878-1898) and (iii) Gopabi- 
dasa father of Gangsdasa author of a Sanskrit 
work on prosody “Chaudomanjari.” 45. Catura- 
nana.'®* This is probably difterent from earlier 
Maithili poet Oaturauana. 46. Govinda'*® 
different from earlier Govindaa in Maithili. 4/ 
Godaradasa.'^* 48. Jaya (-a-) natha.*^® 47, 
•Jaladhara.*'** 50. Tulsrama^^^ •— may be the 
same as mentioned in a Sanskrit judgment of 
1794.’ 51. Datta Ganaka.»^« .'.2. Datta 

1,"3. MGS 11, Nos. 9, H, l.t, 18,1:0,23; III. Nos. 10, 
21, 17, 55 ; IV, Nos. 20, 25, 66. 

GAT MS pp. 3!, 35. 61. 64, 73. 74. 101, 113. 114. 

114, etc, 

134. MGS III. No. 47 Pra II, 

135. GAJ MS p. 83. We know from MANGARAUNI 
MS that one Molllala copied in 1884 a Brajabhasft 1^8 of 
Koka^ara by “Ananda Kavi”. If this Ananda Kavi was 
identical with our Ananda, then he should be placed before 
1884. His extant Nacan is addressed to Vaidyanatha. 

136. Laksmlpati Singh Lib. MS. 

137. Raghunandanadrisa Lib. MS. 

18. MGS III No. :'.7. 

139. See above Part II p. 240. 

140. MGS II, No. 48, and GAJ MS, p. 67 ; perhaps 
identioal with Govinda writer of l^ahesavanl quoted in 
Fart U p. 222. 

141. GAJMS. p. 111. 

142. MGS I, No. 5. 

143. MGS I. No. 54. 

144. MGS IV. No. 13, 

145. JBORS, June, 1920. 

146. MGS III, No. 6- 
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Kavi.’^*^ 53 . Dasa (Asa).'*® 54. Dinaba- 

ndhu.'*" 55. Dovanstha.'®® 56. “Dvija”.'*' 
57. Dukharapa (? Duhkhaharapa Daraaru- 
iiatha Jha (^ivesa) father of the late poet 
Vallabha Jha). 53. Din^uaiha'®*. 59. Dhairaja- 
pati. '**60. Dliiumpati'®® 60 a. Dharmesvara'* “ 
61. Nandalala.'*’ 62. Bansidhara'** 

63. Nevalala.'*'-* 64. Prenialala '“® 65. Bra- 
hmadasa.'® ' c6. Babaiia (Babeka ?).'*® 

67. Bagisvara.'"® 68. Bssuki'** 69. Basudbva.'** 
70. Bhoraiiatha.'®* 71. Madhukuia (?),'«’ 

72. Motilala’** (Motilala'"®'' copyist of Auanda 
Kavi's Brajahhasa work Kokasdra 1884 ?) 

73. Muktirainu.'®® 74. Yadiuiatha.'^ ° 75. Yadu- 


147. JAYAHTI. p, 412 (Is it the same as f. n. 14'iy) ; 
Laksmipati Singh Lib. MS has “Daltauavala" in Bhanita 
See also above p. 436. 

148. MGS III, No. 56 and IV No. 32 in Bhanita. 

149. Maithila Bhakta Prakdia, (0 poems) Dinabandhu 
Jha of Isahapur ? 

150. Ibuf, p. 16, 

151. MGS II, No. 1, ^ 

15 -. MGS 11, No. 19 (.Dull kliahar ana Jlia’s poem from 
Laksmipati Sit. gh Lib MS.) 
l'53. MGS 111. No. 39. 

154. MGS I, No. 19. 

1?5. MGS II, No. 33. 

156. MGS III, No. 31. 

157. MGS ll. No. ; also Maithtlt Lokagitu p. 228. 

158 MOSII, No. 3 j. 

159. Matthilt Lokagtta p. 405. 

160. MGSII.No. 18. 

161. Laksmipati Singh Lib. MS 

162. Lokagtta, p 388. Eor Babeka, son of 
Ei^oilnatha, See Mthira, 1945-46. 

163. Maithtla Bhakta Prakasa, p. 16. 

164. MGS IT No. 21. 

165. Maithtlt LcAagtta, p. 225. 

166. Laksmipati Singh, Lib. MS. 

167. Ibid 

168. MGS III, No. 33. 

. 1684. MANGARALTNI MS. 

169. MGS IV No. 31. 

170 Matthilt Lokagtta, p. 220. Also one ‘Yadupati’ in 
Laksmipati Singh Lib. MS. 
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varadasa.'^^ 76. Maknnda (Mukunda?).'’® 
77. llamanfitlio.i’'* 78. ^ Kudraiiatha.^’* 
97. Lokaiiatha.*^“ 80. Sankara Kavi^’* 
author of several good Mahesavaois. 81. San- 
kharatiia 82. Suvamsalgla — quite popu- 
lar writer of poems. 83. Sukavi Mitra.'’® 
84. Sevakajana 85. Suk a v i d a s a.'*^ 

(popular poet) 86. Soradasa^*® — different from 
Hindi poet Siiradasa. Many songs and long 
poems are attributed' to him. He might have 
been a blind poet or the name might be used 
by lesser poets who wanted to pass on their 
poems as those imitated after the famous 
Suradasa. of ^ Brajabhasa (Hindi). 87. Surasya- 
ma 1®® and Syamasakha might be identical 
with Suradasa. 88. Sujanadasa 89. ^am- 
bhudasa.^®® 90. Sambhudalta 91. Sanatha 


171. Litt uf Laksmipati Singh in “Maithila Baudbu" 

172. GA J MS p. 67. 

n\\ MGS II No. 27 and Maithtla Bhakta Prukaia 
p. 17 (two soi'gs.) 

174. MGS I. No. 56. 

175. MGS and Mntthila Lokagtta Etc.) 

1'6. GAJ MS p. 34 (two poems), MGS II. Nos. 5, 6. 
Maithila Bhakta Prakasa, pp. 13, 14. 

177. MGS I No. 18. 

178. Laganls, MGS 1, No. 41 ; III, No. 7 ; GAJ MS, 
y. 58 (two poems). 

179. MGS I, No. 58, 

180. MGS III No. 46. 

181. MGS II, Nos. .0, 11. 12, 13, 16. 22, 26; IV Nob. 
17. 33. 34. 35. 38. 

Maithili Lokofittn p. 3'>2 Same as Dasa MGS 
lil No, 56 ? or llasa A^a MGS III No. 10 ? 

182. MGS iV. Nos. 23, 30, 40. 41, 57, 59, 60 ; GAJ MS 
p. 33, Pratl ; p. 39, 113, 111, 120. Visnupadas ; p. 37, 38, 
MaUra ; p. 68, 69, 71 Batagauianl ; p. 107 Gumaona ; p. 6]., 
115 Saranga *, p. 56 Caitabara. 

183. MatthUt Lokagtta. p. 73. 

184. MGS IV, Nos. 27, 28, 29. 

185. MGS III, Nos. 22. 23, 34. 

186. MGS HI, No. 19. 

187. Lak^mlpati Singh, ],.ib. MB. 
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Kavi (Natha Kavi, who may be identical 
with Sanatha Kavi) He is said to be some 
old poet called lianatha Kavi. 92. Heinakara*** 
93. Nava-hemata 91. H i- d a y a d S e d,*"' 
95. Tulsidasa^®*— obviously he is not the famous 
Hindi poet. 96. Kanharaiiiadasa.^'-’* 97. Madho- 
dasa****. 98. Nandidasa (of vill. Navada).^®** 

From .ftbout the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century there seems to have entered a 
change in the spirit of Maithili lyric. Love 
lyrics and Vyavaharika lyrics continued to be 
written but more attention was paid to devo- 
tional and semi-philosophical subjects. This 
tendency is seen even in the poets whom we 
ha\e discussed above — Ratnapapi, Gopisvara, 
Sankarn, Ramanatba, Adinatha, Raghunandana, 
etc. tend to write Hymns and Prayers mostly. 
Later on Visnupadas took the fancy of Maithili 
poets. The names of Suradasa and Tulsidasa 
became popular and all sorts of poems after 
their name — either Visuupadas in imitation of 
ISaradasa and Tulsidasa famous Hindi poets, or 
independent poems— became the fashion of the 
day. 

Tiiis tendency received impetus from a ,host 
of poets from the rank of Sadhas and Mahanthas 
professionally devoted to Visnu’s worship. Like 

18S. MGS I, No. 7 ; (Natha Kavi-MGS IV. No. 17 and 
Laksu ipati Singh Lib. MS one song). 

l>Sd Laksmioati Singh Lib. MS. 

190. MGS HI. No. 5 (was old Henaana anoe.'^tor of 
Jagaulsa Kavi of Parasarma ?}. 

191. MGS I. p. 25 and IV No. 52 (62), 

192 MGS I, Nos. 38; IV Nos. 50. 51. 59, 54. 55. 6l. 65 ; 
GAJ MS, p. 109. 117, n\ 119 (Baiaha n.isa), 35, ll7, 130, 
111 . 

l»j. MGS III. No. 49. 

l94. MGSIV, No. 15, 

194a, JAYANTI p. 408. 

' 56 - 
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the great Buddhist Acaryas who laid the 
foundations of Maithili poetry in the famous 
Garydpadas, the Gosafiis (saints) of this period 
gave new life to the vernacular literature by 
trying to popularise their Vai^navite faith 
throughout. Among them the greatest names 
are those of Mahatma Sahebaramadisa and 
Laksmingtha Gosani. They contributed copiously 
to the vernacular of the land. 

A chronological account of these saints 
is not available. But we have the names 
of Mahatma Ganpati Gosani (1703)^®®** Mahatma 
Sahebargmadiaa (c. 1746), Mahatma Hohinidatta 
Gosani (contemporary of Maharaja Rudrasiifaha 
1839-1850), Mahatma Taradatta Gosani, Mahatma 
Bamaropadasa, Mahatma Laksminatha Gosani, 
Mahatma Harikinkaradasa, Mahatma Hakara 
Gosani, Mahatma Parroanandadasa, Mahatma 
Raghubara Gosani, Mahatma Kamaladatta 
Gosani, and so on. They belonged to high 
castes but renounced their worldly attachments 
and devoted their whole lives to the service 
of God. A brief account of those Gosanis who 
are known to have composed poems in Maithili 
is given below. 

] . Sdhebardmaddsa ' ” ® 

The greatest of these, from the point of 
view of their literary output, is undoubtedly 

195. VIBHUTI AREA. p. 154 ff. Biographical accounts 
are generally based in the following pages on this article 
of Ft. Badaiiaatha Jha, Kavi4ekhara. 

I95a Mihira Oct. 1941. 

196. SdhebrSmapacldvalt. pp. 248, Union Pxess, Dar. 
bbanga. 1914. Noticed in Mihira for 16th May, 1914. The 
Maithili Sahitya Parisad Darbhi^nga has a MS of a large 
number of these Padas — all quotations in the text ate 
generally from this MS. Also see MQS I, Nos. 62, 63 ; II 
Nos. 37. 39 ; III No. 35 : IV Noe. 42, 44. 45. 46, 47. 37. 39, 
48. 5S, 56 ; OAJ MS p, 38 ; and Maithili Lokagita p. 224. 
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Sshebaramadasa. He was ori(;inally a Brah- 
mana of village Kusumauli. He is said to have 
renounced a householder’s life on the death 
of his dearest son Priyatania**’. He became 
a Sannyasi and founded the present MAtha of 
Pacsdhi. He seems to have been a great 
devotee of Kr?na. Tradition attributes to him 
great miraculous powers^*®. He is said to 
h^^gonqja nd bathed in the Ganges even when 
he was put behind the prison bars by the Nawab. 
From the printed edition of his Paddvali it 
appears that he was a contemporary of Maha- 
raja Narendrasimha (1744-61) as his Paddvali is 
dated 1153 Fasli (=1746 A. D.)'®". 

The glory of Sahebarsmadasa’s Paddvali 
consists in ‘Vi§pupadas’ and ‘hasas’. But 
there are all kinds of songs in it. All of 
them reveal the passionate attachment of this 
saint-poet to the Lord. 

He bewails in several songs, with the 

Go pis, the absence of Krfua from Mathura : 

(i) ^ ^ I 

^ ^ II 

^ ft?: ^ I 

II 

3nf 3111 ftiiw ^ wwjf ^ I 
aifi sw ^ ^ II 

SRHtia ftftaw ^ sra ifft | •• 

SR irg ^3(^1 ^ ng il*! n 

l*i| msift iR ^ II 

eiHRir ^ I 

% ilfl 3R ^ II 

197. VIBHUTI AifKA p. 155. 

198. JAY ANTI p. 409. 

199. ftif gsi ag aani Etc, Sflhebardmagttdpatt. 
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(ii) Rit t shfROf %(; II || 

qR«|i5rT ?r ii 

flRf %wt ^ it^ 5 ft 5 F 9 ft^ n 

fqfR R5^ R5^ si^^R II 

‘RTIr' «k 3R« R?<ft Rf «f^ RR %R || 

He is conscious of life Divine character of 

Krsna : 

(i) f^^TRR 3RR RRRTR I 
RTIR «RR II 
(li) l^5R m RR RR RcitgR 

II 

He waxes elrquent in his numerous Visnii- 
padas and Pratis ; 

?Tlf^ RRIRR 3?:TR 1 ^ “R^IRR ^R RR ^TR II 
m IrrR ^fR RTR I fta^T R!R»R RC Ri^t Rt^ ^TR || 

RMR fRf<qR ST^fR RRRTR I RR RTR RTR II 

RtRR RJviq gfR R^fR <RIR 1 Rlfl R^rIr gR qJR RTR l| 
RT<^ WRR %R RTR WRIR I % RR (RS^^ ^5 RtRIR II 

RRR qR51^ «BR ?riR I ^R| RR RT% JJRH II 

RfR RR 5^RfR CR ft^TTR I Rl^R RTR II 

He devotes special attention to the birtli 
of Kfsna (in a Sohara),*®^* to the Putai a-Badha 
(in a long poem),**®* and to the sports of his 
childhood*®'^ and youth*®" (in several poems). 
In his Rasa songs*® ^ he seem to dance with 
the Lord in h,is mind and expresses his joy ; 

(i) S>il RRIRpR Rfl^TR 7RTR RfT ?:IR I 
Rg't gsi'R ‘3R 3*T f%R’ RTRR ^TR't^ I 

RlRfR RfeRRT =R|f^^ 55^R I 

^Rt Rfe 3 ?q flT^ qfl^TRfR RIRR RRR I 

200. ©. g. song No. 16, 17 MS Pari^ad. 

201. e. g. Ibid 21. 

2 0 2 . e. g. Ibid 33. * 

^ oQ®*. ll^id 18, 19, 20, etc. 

4. e. g. Ibid 26, 27. 
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I 

fqt ?nqt ^ %f«T g fiq i 

njiqnTf*! q>fn qifqql qTfHi% «fqi m\ 

qr?nq qii ^qiq aq f5f ^ ftq i 
%ys: f'Siqq qf? =^< 1^1 

«q^Tr? ^41^ % ?nqq qqq I 

‘ej^qqTQ’ ^T9 ?pff ^ ?rH I 

_35J qqfq fq?fqq 3'ii:< af ^[*n? fM<i tqn il*"* 
(ii) q>?q qT=qq qgqi cfk 1 

qpiRq gr^*? qg^i 1 

qrq 55 ^ q:f<Tq 1 

^ qijf ^fq % q?T5W qcqa qifq ^ 11 

' qrigff qw qrra qqjqq qn^f^ ^rqq 1 

qRT ^q qq f>^iqq ^iqi -q ^- 11 

^fq '^iqi^ 1 
%i -q^q^fq qfq qft^ ^Teq ll 

qiiq^w qqq qq f-^qq %<* 1 

%<qq irqq gc^'i qqlf«: q<iqi ftq qm -tk 11 **’*’ 

Kr§aa is painted piciurosqu dy : 
gqf q1% =qTqq 1 ••• 
qiq 5f S’ iqf? ^=q^ qqiq 1 qiqc nr? >^<3 qif^m 1 
ilq qqq qq qtqr qfqq I qq;^ q.fq gq q/:R% «q ll 
q^q jqq^ sfiiq 1 qjTfl ^i^lfqfq I* 

q^;i qq q'tqq i fqq 11 

iigq^qi qlnq qqqi^ i fq^<q?q ^u^gfq q.q^ ll 
«r1f? f'4Rq q^q qq ^^q i ftq qqqiTl| X'^ % 1 1 

qfaq ‘qi|q’ qq qR| g<;if< r^'” 

He is also conscious of Visnu’s Avataras and 
miracles. He alludes to the stories of Prahlada. 
Ajamila, Gapika,' Kubuja, Vyadha,etc. where He 
is known to have redeemed the sinners : 


305. MOS I. 63. 

206. Parisad M8 No. 3, 

207. Ibid No. 21. 
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% % I R?r ilfR ^ H®o ® 

lu one of his most popular songs, he portrays 
tiio grief of Rama when he came back after 
killing Maiica and found Sita no more in the 
hut : 

?5R5=^R ^ Rlft=R I 

SR RRR ftR 5iTRf% ^ ffq 5T^ | 

5esf«r TfRj^R ^ 5R ^RR Rr? 1 ' - 

?riR SjfR RIrRs ^ RR fl|RT? I 

R»R <3R RRR fV<yftRiPT ^ RfR I 

RfR f % ^ RsCR^r RT^ I 

q^ (rsr Ri^q rr ^ ^ifR^ ^Rr l 
RTIr UR^Riqft^ ^ =Rg r1ri^ ll®"* 

Saliebai'ama also indulges in pseudo- 

Vedanta ; 

(i) R3 hr UR l 

^(1 fR< R^T R<; ST^ R^iR RRlft ^RTIr RIRI II 
RR RRU R R^fR qSRU RR R<SR URRRR 5n*ft II 
?(fRR ^ftR fRR ^fqfR RqjfiR ^(r R*tfR RR 3fRRUl II 
‘RT|q’ R^R e^R R^RIRR ^R SRTR RrIr RiRlll®‘"’ 

(ii) RR rIrr Trri TRR RRRT I 

i1|*R%R Iff RS^RfRR qft RR %qft Rff RTTRI II 
RfR RRR R|f< Rff RIRR RRJ ?RIR R^RT II 
qff RR RRpr ?rR< Rf? ^tqq qnf^ RT% R^ II 
RIIr VRR fft gffR| Rf? R q;T5l% ’URT II* “ 

(lii) qjff? RtfRRT <r 1 RgfRi fVcT, ^TF; I 5fFl,l 
RR^ RR fq^R % mmx.^ R6R RR^T R|[- I 
qifit q(R¥R»», RiRqiq qflm R Rqi<? II®** 

20^. Ibid No, 28. 

209. Ibid No, 15. 

210. Ibid No. 48. 

211. Ibid No. 44. 

212. Ibid No. 71. 
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In all these songs whether Bhajanas, 
Soharas, or Rasas, Sshebarama writes in an 
easy and lucid style. It seems that for him it 
is sufficient to mention the Lord’s praise and be 
lost in the thought of Him. The sweet and 
peculiar melody of his lines is a decided 
advantage in this connection. Canda Jha paid a 
compliment to it when he imitated it in his 
'•'wofKs^^*. 


2, Laksmindtha Gosdni^’'-* 

Laksminatha (josafii was born in the middle 
of the Nineteenth Century in an orthodox 
Brshmana family of village Sukhapura-Para- 
sarama in North Bhagalpur District. His 
father’s name was Baccs Jhs. From the early 
years of his childhood he had a religious bent 
of mind and as soon as he could, he mastered 
Vedanta Philosophy. In order to make him 
attached to this world, he was married to 
the daughter of one Sokhadatta Jha of village 
Kahua in District Darbhanga. But he could 
not be bound to the ties of family life ; soon 
after his marriage he left his home for Maha- 
deva's famous shrine Simhesvaranathari He tra- 
velled far and wide from Bettiah to K^thamandu 
and ultimately discovered his gurui— Lambana- 
tha Svami in the forests of After a 

rigorous penance of nine ye^s he was sent 
back by his guru to the world. • 


213. Vide- Candrapadv&valt , p. 262 ivnd in 

214. Hindi poema MS from villat^e Dhakajari with 
Prof. Shrikrishna Mishra, Ohandradhari College. Dar- 
bhanga. Also MS with Dr. Janardana Mishra, Patna. 
Maithiii songs are few : GAJ MS p. 146 ; LAKSMINATHI 
PRATl MS with me ; and some piibli.«hed soi g in MOD A 
(New Series) and in MGS 111, Nos. 44, 45, 4K, and 
iV Nos. 24, and 58. Life published in Mithila I. and 
JAYANTl, p. 408 and in VIBHUTI ANtA p. 154 ff. 
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Lakeminatha came back to this world to 
propagate the love of God. He used ‘Lak§ml- 
pati’ as his pen-name in the Bhanitas of poems. 
His poem are both in Hindi and Maithili. The 
Maithili poems are of all kinds — Oaumasa, 
Tirahuii, Prati (hymns to (hiTJga etc.), Visnu- 
padas and Mahesavanis. While Vispupadas 
(often called ‘Laksminathi Vispupadas’) are 
certainly his works, it is possible that tho ‘lo.c 
songs are bj some other poet who also called 
himself as ‘Laks iupati’ in the Bhanitas. We 
know the following Maithila .'uthors who were 
known as I.aksmipati: 

(i) i.iksroipati author of Srdddharatna, 
which (luotf)S Va' aspati II. He is an old Dhar- 
ma 6astri®^®. 

(ii) LaksmipatL quoted in Vidydkaraadha^ 
arakam.^^^ 

Two fine examples from Lakeminatha are 
given below : 

(i) ?rii ^ II 

lr$T I Ii 

$r«[ getf^lt i t|r«T 

II 

^ jifc 3^it I 'ifit II 

% gfir 51^5(1 59 I 5q ^ j| 

% gfir flit I ^<3Tt II 

i hRit |g ?»l$ || * * ’ 

(ii) 'T<§r I 

»ilwT hn ntq nM i\n ^ tfcr «» 
gs <ft?fT9 9if?t 9i5r filsrir frf^rrt • 

^1«r dHiii 9^^ ^T«RT 41'5i o 

gw wt^'l wi^ «ngl wrgg srisft wiirTt » ‘ 

215. MMC r p. 4611 ff. 

21G. VIDYAKAHA, P. 125. 

217. GAJMSp. 146. 
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*itT gr ^ i 

(,?) 5TT H ng^TT Jr fr«ft hr't (0 II ^ U 

Wlit viig gq 5[ig *5^f git 1 

'^eitflrfei’ vigl t sfi^ gi qit ii ^ ‘ ® 

As a poet, Laksmiaatha shows greater 
powers of creative imagination than Sshebars- 
rriada s a^ but as a devotee his position is definitely 
" l6wer"'than that of Mahatma Sahebaiamadasa. 

3. lidmarupaddsO'^^ • 

Eamaropadasa was the founder of Miri- 
Matha at Samastipur. He is said to have 
fljurished in the second half of the Nineteenth 
Century. His Bhajinas are very popular in 
MithiJa. The following linos are quoted as 
specimen : 

Hft gt<TT?T ^ring gst gggRi ^ i 
sfkRT t;?c! *l5r ’fig <1^ ^TjT giRiR ^ II 
qggr ^551 RgRt?g ’FgT zigHj ^ i 

gT« « 5 fg 5 r<% ggfl ggR jrrt ^ II 

^.?gr wiwig Pn’aR g^iggi^ II®®" 

' 4 . Harikinkaraddsa'^’^^. 

Harik'nkarada=ia originally belon^d to a' 
Yogya family ofMaithila Brahmana^f Koila- 
kha in the middle of the Nineteo^h Century. 
He travelled to Braja and was a^reat admirer 
of JSrimad-Bhdgavata. He is known to have 
written some Bhajauas in MaitnilL 

5. Paramdnandadds^ 2 i 
He was the head of Makarafida Mafha and 

218. ' Gita Bisnuoada Laohminathl.' (MS with me) No. 1. 

219. VIBHUTI ANKa p 155-56. 

* 220. PraveStkct ■ Mailhitt Suhitia, Pustaka Bhahdaia 
LaheriasArai, p. >94. 

221. yiBliUTl. ANKA. p. 156. 

222. Ibid. p. 157. 
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originally came from Harinagara. The only 
extant poem which ie likely to be his, is a prayer 
to Siva***, 

6. Jayadeva Svdmi*** 

Nothing is known about his date and life. 
He has to his credit a Caumses wherein the 
Gopis long lor the arrival of K^pa dliilng-tV 
rainy season : 

«l5TI 'IIS w 5ft WR q1 1 

3^ ST| sseft *ITS *fr It 

gtgf^ ms st i 

sttsi *h ii*** 

III 

LO^'G POEMS 

The longer poems of this period are few. 
They may be grouped under the following 
heads : (a) Translations of Epics and Long 

Poems in Sanskrit ; (b) Sammaras and 

Garitas ; (,c) Miscellaneous Poems. 

N. 

Translations 

n 

The trWplations are really adaptations and 
admit all sor^.s of charges in the original. The 
earliest of tiem is Ratipati Bbagata’s Oi a- 
govinda.**^ \^e do not know exactly when Bati. 
I ati flcurishefi but we find him mentioning that 
the husband d^f one Kukmipi was bis patron : 

I 

223. MGS IV, No. 35. 

224. MGS IV, No. 26. 

225. Ibid. 

226. Two MSS of this work are available. One in the 
Bihar Beeearoh Society (which version MS— 'A is oom* 
plete) and the other in MANGAELAUNl M&Cwhioh version 
]48— B is fragmentary). 



A MS OF RATIPATI’S GITAGOVINDA DATED 1120 F,\SLI 

(1713 A.D.) i 



The L3SL Page 
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eft I 51^ 3^«ft «*» ^ i» 

^ «Tf«r ^^5 gii% I fwji =^iqi*ifa vi% ip ■ ’ 
Locana also refers to the husband of 
Rukmini in one of his poems.*®* We know the 
Queen of one Yadava Raya to be called Rukmi- 
^ilevi.**® The likelihood of Ratipati being a 
contemporary of Locana or Purusottamadeva 
is very great because one of the Mss of his 
,t.’’c,nclation of Jayadeva’s Oitag^vinda is dated 
as early as 1130 Fasli (=1723 A. D.) 

The work begins thus : 

iwrf^ ««r w iRginWe i 
0F.*i?h >ni<r ll 
it n *if 11 iTff 15 fk^llIcT iRii I 
ITlt infl IFFl W «W?ft 1?I ^ IS? II 


lfi[ ?rii 11 (i?r»i iifsfir r«sft fte i 
irfi inj'jf fire iifqaT liR ifs i»-cit« || • 
gifi <Ti 11 ^ 1 ! 

itfsi?^ HR IRJFW 3»1R11 IR %i 11*'’“ 

The poet explains the purpose of his work 
and translates all the major poems (Prabandhas) 
in fluent and easy language. The following 
lines illustrate his style of translating a 
Paha ; 


<T1T11R?R1 5!mri = 

5CI1T ^ I flll^ IW ij/qrw'tflT fll II 

( f ? iTi’R iiTf ifH I jwii Hii i|fit I 


/ 

ij^iw'tflrfi 


227. MS B No. 20. 

228. R r p. 44. But it maj' mean In ine oas« of Looans, 

Erspa* husband of Rnkmml • ( 

lW.gR% ’«Bft wtll NR \ 

W ?:RPr Rfi iR I 

Also see Bhauitas of Oovi da author of Nala^ 
caritan&taka : pt. Ill, p. 293. This is also very 
* likely to help in identifying Ratipati’s patron. 

229. Part 111 p. 293ff, Oovinda's Bbanit^, 

230. MSAp,l. ff. 
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I aiq sifq U 

fft ^ gw «wq I u«ri ftf^r 5riar ii 

q f «qiq i qifir qTf% gin? ii 
3qq qwis i ?;f?Rq wm ii 

«Tq^ 3^ qf| 5T^ I ^q qffq qgqi q^r q?? ii 

Hra?: qq qw^ qq qw i qfq ftq too ii 

oftqq ^35T qrq I ssfq ?srq qi^i qiq ii 
q^q W5f qfq q1^» i fq|qq ?rq?r4»q ^ra ii 
<faq “Kfqqfa” ?qTq qfq ^q i qmq^qf f §q qPr %q ii^ ” ^etc. 

It is important to note that Katipati 
regards this work as a *MaLakavya’ divided into 
twelve cantos : 

?fq «lqlaqifq5% nwr^Twl g^lq 
qiqs:T?J0...1 SRqiq «W qq^q fq^r qft %qiq 
)!TT 1 g'q gwrt q%qi ip ® * 

The second important work of this class is 
Manabodha’s iCrsnayanina,*^® Unlike Ratipati's 
work its popularity is great till this day. 
Unlike Vidyapati’s songs cn the love of Radha 
and Krspa, his Krsnajanma is recited with 
devotion. Grierson first edited ten Chapters 
and translated them into English. In 1934 
MM. Dr. Umesha Mishia edited the complete 
work. 

Dr. M’shra gives two accounts of the life 
of Manabodha. According to one tradition 
preserved in Mangarauii, he was a resident 
of Mangarauni and was born in the family of 

2il. M8 B.”ranslation qfispq 22/21 of Jayadeva’s 

GUagovinda. 

232. MS A. 

253. Editua b / Qrierson. JASB 1884 ; b\ Or. Umesh 
Miehra, (2nd Eon.), 1 Allengunj Road, Atlahabad ; 
by Ohanobvara Jha, Union Rroi^s, Daibhanga. Many 
,MS3 e. g. one copy having KMiyadamana and Oovar. 
dhbnallla published in MOOA by Sadt^iva Jha cf Parasa- 
raoia, Bhagalapiir ; another noticed by Bihar Research 
booiety called Haricarita with Sai^inatha Mitfra, Vill, 
TerauiJj P. O. Bakari, Oist. Darbhanga. 
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one Sonamai:ii Jhs, a famous astronomer of 
Jamadauli Mula and Yogya Panji. He had 
two younger brothers Jyoti?! Bhaiyana Jha 
and Kavi Lala aliai Jhatula Jha (Jhaduls Jha ?) 
If this Kavi Lala was the famous author of 
Oaurisvayamvara and the Hindi poem Kandarpi 
Ohdtly Manabodha may be regarded as a con- 
temporary of Maharaja Narendrasimha. Mana- 
bodha himself was a good Jyotisi. He married 
'the daughter of Ssheba Jha of Rsnti. It is said 
that the late Queen-Mother of the Darbhanga 
Raj belonged to his family. 

The other account makes him popularly 
known as Bholana Kavi. He was son of 
Pagulabadamulaka Cana Jha of Jamasama 
viL'age. He was fourteenth from the Viji- 
purusa, and married the daughter of one Bhi- 
khari Jna. He had only one son Dayinitha Jha 
who is reported to have died childless. The 
present Zamindars of Madhubani (Babu ^ri 
Tejadhsrisimha and Sri Candradharisiiftha etc.) 
claim to have descended from the daughter 

of Bholana Jha. Grierson says “ He died 

about the year 1195 F. S. (Circa A. D. 1788). 
This date is borne out by the fact that a grand- 
son* of this same Bhikh^ri Jha died only four 


years ago (i.e. 1878), a very old man.”**y 

In either case his date lies in Ine middle 
of the Eighteenth Century. y/ 

Tradition says that “he translated the whole 
of the Rarivamia into Maithali verse, and 
extracts from the translation! are current 
and extremely popular throughfout northern 
Mithila.’*2*» 

Of the linguistic importanct^ of Mauabo- 
dha’s Kranajantna, Grierson says : 


“ The poem is deserving of speoial attention as an 
example of the Maitbili of the last Century, affprd* 


234. JASB. Ibid. 
m. Ibid, 
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ing a oonneotlng link between the old Maithill of 
Vidyapati and the modern Maithill of Harkb'nath 
and other writers of the present day. It oontains 
some lorms whioh have survived from times prior 
even to Vidyapati, and whioh henoe have especial 
interest. 

' Apparently the title of the poem is mislead, 
ing. It is called Ersnajanma^ the Birth of 
Kr§pa, but the poem is not limited to an 
account of Krsn i’s birth. It describes the 
defeat of Jarasaudha and Kamsa and contains 
matter dealing with Krsna’s childhood. The 
title is, however, justified if we consider the 
reason why the Lord took birth as Kr?na in this 
world. He came to the rescue of Mother Earth 
when sinners became very aggressive to Her. 
When he has destroyed the sinners— Kamsa 
and his followers— then only the birth of the 
Lord becomes meaningful. It is alternatively 
named as Haricaritra in some Mas.**’ 

It is worth noting that in taking the help of 
his sources — the Bhdgavata and the Harivamsa 
—the poet judiciously avoids erotic language. 
When any Srngdra does come, it is hardly 
sensuous. Witness, for example, the followixig 
description of Krs a’s departure : 

*iRs» 5131*11^ I % 11% <1 

sift WT ! vTTn% %% ftoJIT II 

«Blq| 1 3tct wu li 

?tf% ?r lift i 5^*1 wvr 11 

I qstR 5 TTR w H 

wgi 1 nt?: ni II 
fRft I WTifft aw II 
war ww ^ 1 w 11 

f gif nw 1 wi ilir U 


236. Ibid. 

337. See above f» n. .| 63 . 
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%?rsrV itR hi i l;?refr nw 'ift'w II 
%w«ft HtVfiw ^rf'Tii 5 T^ i ^ HH ?rH?;ji f^ 9 r wflii 
H*? ? 5 W I 3 IR Wlftfif H^ilT-^ ,H 
%3reTt *51 H'? R4< RR I *1%^ qt? qff STR II 
qtf ?rT^ 3 ? RH qlf 1 in sn rir^ ^11 * * « 

The description of Krspa as a child 
jrradually growing in years is very popular in 
Mithila: 

q«F A[qq fqfq SIct 1 ift 3^ 4 *?^^ nlfm ir^r 11 

% ^'tR 5 R I 3 fqR| elf II 

SR Rqr?: ^ hr qf? wr^ft 1 s’c^fq fqfq qateffl rw'i 11 
3 rrfq 4 R el f|le 1 qq %f< qtijiT? crq>^ qi^ |i 
^q %f< Hiq qiq jIr qiPr 1 q;q qft =3;^ 45! qfs ’aiPH 11 
«R?r H^fq ti!f<q>| HT 5 r I qeiRfa ^f j| 5 r fqq^ n* » • 

Kam^a’s palatial hall is described vividly : 

Hft qtqq 5n» RR^T WW? I RR RTT II 

4 R| qiq f qfiqr i itc€S fq'ji’q eqri qf<?r 11 

%fqR RRT^R qqsi I RlfRq; %rt qsq^r || 

q.q RTR qrftqf «6ftqf ^r^ I g^q< «6TRq) 54qt rr^t 11 
<q^ qrfq 'Rqqs' 1 HTfqe Rqqq qiqqq «qR 11 
qq 5? fafR «q r?5tt nrq i rr rirr rI^irr rth ir 

WTR 5 C fe^T qfR^T % 4 R I RTR qRT?fV ^ 4 R || 

rR 5 jfR RR ^eiq it^r 1 |r rir ii 

qiRR RiR ir^r rIrr jt? i qeq fqe ^ rr rt? ii 

m ^q RT-q^ RTR I qwq; r'm q.q| %«r?rl rIr 11 
RTRa 4 t?rqR §rt« qRt< l ?nq^ Rq * 1 ^ q'lq 11**® 

These passages reveal the ^ narrative skill 
of the poet. There is co poetHc flight, just a 
straightforward narration. The flow of the 

238. Dr. Mishra’a 2nd edition p, 47. 

239. Ibid, let Edn. p. 9, 

240. Ibid. Ist Edn. p- 32. 
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language is punctuated by appropriate idioms 
such as : (IX. 36 ” “5^(1 (X. 20)” 

?qv»**(IX, 67), arw (X. 13), (X, 18;, “iiff? 

(IV. 4:3), 

(III. 6.) Etc. 

In the history of Maithiil Literature Mana. 
bodba occupies a very important place. Though 
Nandipati’s work bereft of its dramatic form, 
is very much like a long narrative Kavya, yet 
Manabodha’s work is the first work of magni. 
tude which influenced the development of 
Maithili. Maiihiii poetry ceased to be tied 
down by the rigours of Kagas and Ragipis and it 
was felt that Maithili could serve the purpose 
of writing a long Ksvya. 

We do not know exactly when Vaidya- 
nstha, the author of Bhd^dcamathdra,^*^ 
flourished. It seems that he wrote this very 
extensive work early in the Nineteenth Century, 
'^he work is extant in the author’s own hand 
but is incomplete. The purpose of the work is 
to translate the stories of the Mahdbhdrata and 
the Puranas in simple vernacular verses. Each 
story is written under a ‘Prapanca’. It is in 
‘dohaa’ ind other short chandas, and not in 
songs. Ilft'etration of its style and technique are 
given belo\7, $ 

ttf^ gPrw I 

qet ^ ^ ^ ^ it 

! From the Introduction 

snlw I 

g«if«r gisr 5Tf^ II . 

Verae 22 


241. MS with Indlvara Jha^ Dihatola P. O. Pandaul, 
Diat. Darbbanga (aotioed by Bihar Research Sqoiety). 
l^nformation supplied to me by the owner. 
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aw wn sn^:^ jjfjr i 

^ tfer Pift liarnj'w wt ^ li 
aw « 3*f5ni I 

!f q aw ^ ^ wn i 

% 5% warf^ wtfipft rwn« ii 

End 

Cfe aawr w sw®; i 

Oolophon 

One Gangadsea is said to have translated 
the ‘Virsta-Parva* of the MahdbharatOt^*^ but it 
is not available. Such is also the case of 
Durgadatta Mishra Vaiyakarana’s translation 
of Durgdsaptasati.**^ . 

Sammaras and Caritas 

There are three extant long poems which 
can be distinguished as literary ‘Sammaras’ 
( K ‘Svayartivaras’) ; Cakrapani’s Usdharana 
Anonymous Eutcminiavayamvara and Pdri- 
jdtaaammara, and Sivadatta's Sitdrdmavivdha. 

CakrapSpi’s Usdharana*** is a long piece 
of more than two hundred lines. There is no 
unnecessary complication of the details of the 
famous story of Usa and Aniruddha. There is 
hardly any display of Ratnapspi’s poetic powers* 
in the description of the battle between Bsnssu- 
la and Krsna. Cakrapipi dispenses with the 
entire episode in the barest outlines. Neverthe- 
less within limitations, the story is told 
excellently. 

The Anonymous Bukminismyamvara**^ 

242. JAYANTI, p. 408 and SINGH p. 204. 

243. Noticed in Mihira 1945. 

244. OAJ MS, pp. 23-30. We have no information 
about his date and biography. See also Cakrapapi in the 
section on Middle Lyric above in this chapter. 

245. QAJ MS p. 15-21. In some versions one Loka-, 

58 
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is a little contaminated in its language. The 
main story of Bukmini’s marriage to Kr^na 
is clearly given though there are rarely any 
marked out characters as in BamSpati's drama, 
Bukminiharana, As a Ksvya the poem is 
not of a high class. 

The Pdrijdtasammara^*^ is incomplete and 
sets out to describe the story of Umapati’s 
famous play Farijataharana. 

It appears that the writers of these Sam- 
maras were directly inspired by the Kirtaniya 
dramatists and intended to entertain people 
with their plots in brief and simple Kavyas. 

Sivadatta’s Sitdharana^*’’ is in very im- 
pure Maithili. The story begins from the time 
when invitations were issued by King Janaka 
for Site’s Svayaiiivara. Bama and Lak^mana 
also arrive there along with their teacher 
Vifivamitra. Sita saw Bama and fell in love 
with him at the first sight : 

^ ^ ’Tft un I II 

klq ^ | ii- 

kft dl Ml cf?rt 'wft ftw ^ I ii • 

5jRf% #I5R 5ff5 erkr I il 

fsr<»W lift ^ WcTT ^ vig k II 

gRf< 5IRfiF *R f^Sr fTfi I II 

gf? dl m I j| 

^ When young Kama was- able to break 
Siva’s famous bow the whole world was shaken 
with astonishment : 


natha is said to be the author of this poem (Maithilt 
Ldkagtt a, p. and MQS IV), 

246. MANOARAUNl MS. 

247. MS with Jwananda Tbakura. Raj Library, - 
bhanga. The other poem is also with him. 
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T55TW %f<? '??r?5r I 

5r ^TJi^ ^inf^ ii 

The episode of Parasursma and Bama is 
touched very slightly. Rama comes back to 
Ayodhya and a regular marriage is held. A 
marriage party accompanies him to Mithilg 
and the ceremony is celebrated thus : 

1 

^TR=5pjr ^ ^ftcJ fvT Rlf^ II 

«r5iT «rt’^ sfq \ 

^iK ^*1% ^151 r€5|5 qH II 

it?r ilfq I 

3n frif% ?n4f«i tl? qw n 

?resr qqt«jr «tHT ?rqq wqR i 

sji»t =qi<l 5iTJrf%.. 5nr C w qr^ ll 

5TJTf% iw 5T? %50 qt qilHr q|j? zt 5r«r i 
qiqrt^ ?ruTq« “qR q?lq| 3fir it^r | 

fitei q?^l 5fq?ffq RRq qq ^ qfq I 

qq qft qq? q^ qiq ii 

Sivadatta has also been credited with the 
authorship of Gitagaurisvayamvara but it is 
more or less an abridgement of his drama 
Gauri P(a)ra{-i-)naya-ndtaka. 

An incomplete long poem, Anonymous 
SuddindcaritrOf *** also belongs to this period. 
The author’s name is not known because the 
Bhanita is not available. The story of Sudama 
is well-known. Sudama, a poor Brahmaqa is made 
to go to his friend Ersna, by his wife. He carried 
burnt Yava-grains as his gift to Krsna ; 

qft 

qqqs qqi^q» ql« qlj qra qi^q« I 
aiT^ ^ qiqr qr^iq 
• qnfJr jj^l ^r^ ii 


248. MANQARAUNl MS. 
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When Er$aa learns of his arrival he welcomed 
him warmly ; 

Sudfirna describes vividly to' him his poverty : 
5*51 Jitwi wdt q<l I 

51^ qf? fghn %srt Jiff s*flq 

q ^la'l ^*it« ql<T 15 ^ qt jww i 
tlfiw wf< 5iqfi jm't 5i(i Itn II 

Krspa ultimately finds out the gift in a bundle 
under the armpit of Sudsma and by eating two 
morsels out of it, gives the wealth of two worlds 
to him. Rukmini withholds him from eating 
it for the third tini^. Sudsms does not under- 
stand all this and quietly, takes leave of his 
friend. He thinks ; 

5?f« 3i1 cOaPr i 

qft ?raji R<q qi[q l%S Rt? i 

SriR RIRR R<1 3R I 

When he reached home he found what he 
had got from Krsna. He could not understand 
fully the change that had taken place in his 
fortunes : 

^5C R RqR RT<t ^IR wtR 'R5RT ^ff«nR I 
RWf R15T WTR qflRlR' 

«i5T R'tt ^IRRrWT ^R SRK % I 

R«RfR ^R fh% Rrt 

ft RR RR »t9ITf ttlR EtC. 

The ten incarnations of the Lord are 
described in a poem entitled Oitadasdvatara*** 
by Sfiradssa (?). 


249 . Ibid. 
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Miscellaneous Works in verse 

(i) Ankavildsa by Guru Gyini (Arith- 
metic)*®® (ii) Buti Prakdaa (Medicine)*.** (iii) 
Fragments on Medicine*** (iv) JayasthiiimaHard- 
ja — abhiseJcabarnanam (History )•*• (v) Nepdla- 

rdjammsdvali Bhdad (?) (History)*®* (vi) Tantrd~ 
khydnabhdsd*^^ (y\\) Bhdtdniii (Fables)*®* (viii) 
Hitopadesabhd$dsahitam (Fables)*®’ (ix)^nanya- 
rangabhdsdsahitam (Erotics)*®* (x) Ndgarakdma- 
saatra (by Jagajjyotirmalla — Erotics)*®* (xi) 
Amarakoaabhdadndmasahita (Lexicon)**® and 
{xi\) Kdvyamanjari (Poetics)**’. 

It is not possible to describe these works 
because they are not available. 

Many poetical works belonging to this 
period are in the Nepal Durbar Library which 
it has not been possible to study at all : 

(i) QitagovindabJidsdaahitam*^* (ii) Oitago- 
vindabhdad^*^ (iii) Gitapancdaikdbhusd**^ (iv) 
Gitapuatakam Bhdad*** (v) Gitamdld Bhdsd*^* 
(vi) Gitaaangrahabhdsd^^' (vii) DaidvatdragU 
tom**® (viii) Da$dvatdranHyam*** (ix) Devanr. 
tyUsangiiapdtram Bhdad^’’^ (xi Ndndgitasatigra- 
habhdsd*'^ (xi) Ndndrdgagitaaangrahabhdad*^* 
(xii) Ndndtagitabhdsd^^* (xiii) Ndndrthadevx- 
giiasangrahabhdsd*' * (xiv) Phdgu-Kavitdrtha* 
bhdad^’’^ (tv) Bandigitam Bhdad*''^ (Tv\)'Bdga- 
mdldbhdtd*’’ ' (xviii) Bdgdrnavabhdad*^* (xix) 
Bdgdrtikyam Bhdsd*'^*, 


250. List in Srt MaithilU. MS with Nsrendrsnlthodtss 
Village eto. as above. 

251. Information from Oangapati Singh. Village 
Paoahit P. O. Madbepur. Diet. Darbbanga. 

252. In my possession. 

253. Darbar Library, Nepal. 

254 to 279. Ibid. 
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IV 

CONCLUSION 

The poetry of the Middle period passed 
through three stages. The poets of the first 
years were under the spell of Vidyapati. He 
was the ideal poet for them. The next stage 
came when the combined influence of the 
EirtaniyA drama and the poetry of Manabodha 
made way for long poems. The third stage 
saw the remarkable growth of the Bhajana 
spirit. 

This threefold development was the result 
of three distinct layers of reading. In the first 
instance it was the reading of Sanskrit Udbhata 
poetry, of Vidyapati’s lyrics and of the Sciences 
of Music, Sanskrit Poetics and Erotics. They 
provided the allusive imagery, the sophisticated 
ideas regarding love and the highly descriptive 
style. Men, women, nature, seasons, emotions, 
poetic craftsmanship — all were directly or in- 
directly inspired by these sources. 

The second great force that guided the 
Mediaval poets was the vogue of the Harivamsa 
and the Bhdgavata, and other Vaif pa vite Furanas. 
These 'epics’ induced Maithili poets to write 
long narrative poems. The Kirtaniya drama 
in later years appeared very much like long 
narrative pieces and gave confiden'’e to the 
people they oould compose long Maithili poems 
without any pretensions of dramatic or musical 
frame- work. 

The third great force was the vogue of 
BrajabhSsS poetry. The popularity of such 
works as Ddnalild, Ndgalildf Oauntisd and 
Tirthdvalia, Suradasa’s and Tulsidasa's Bhajanas 
was an important factor. There is hardly any 
later Medieval vernacular Ms available where 
these works are not quoted. The result was the 
extraordinary vogue of the Vispupadas, tha 
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Bssas and the Sobaras of all kinds. The 
influence of BrajabhasS poetry is found in 
Sammaias and Caritas also. It was responsible 
for considerable contamination of the language 
of some of the writers of this period. 

There are reasons to believe that the fasol. 
nation for Brajabhs$s marred the full and free 
development of Maithili Literature. At the 
.same time, we must recognise the spirit of devo* 
tion (Bbakti) specially with reference to Kr§?a, 
entering Maithili Literature through the vogue 
of Brajabha§a. The impurities it brought about 
did not last long. Canda Jha and others re- 
established the purity of Maithili language. 

Middle Maithili Poetry saw at least eight or 
nine really great poets : Locana, Bhupatindra, 
Govindadasa, Bandipati, Manabodha,RatDapSi^i, 
Sahebarama, Karna SySma and Harsanatha. 
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I 

THE KARNAtA dynasty 


N&nyadeva 

( 1097 - 1133 ) 


O&ngadeva 

( 1133 - 1174 ) 


Narasimhadeva 

( 1174 - 1826 ) 


R&ma6imbadeva 

( 1226 . 1284 ) 


S akr asimhadeva 
( 1284 - 1296 ) 


Harisimhadeva 

( 1296 - 1323 / 4 ) 
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II 

PAMILY.TREE OF THE OINIVArA DYNASTY 

NOTE*Dat69 in La. Sam, or represent actual records available fur that date (La. Sam.*" 1119 A. D.) 
J ijgdtpuraM^lIaka Khanala^Varhfya 
PRAJAPATI.JHA 



VacaE>pati Jha Umapati Jha 


Ga^aoati Jha 


Vidyapati Jha 


Jayaditya Jha 

(I5th generation) Candrrmana Jha 
of Pilakhbara 


Jayapati Jha 
Hingii Jha 

I 

Naha Thakura (who obtained Otn^ village) 
Adhinipa Thakura 


Vidvaropa Thakura 

I 

Qovinda Thakura 

I 

LakdmBQa Thakura 

f T ~ n ^ ' ~i ) 

Rajapandita Haryana Teva^i (Tripathi?) Salakhana Tripura Oauda 

(!) K^me’^para (Sugaoneda) Thakura Thakura Thakura Thakura 

Thakura 
(o. 1358) 



{2] Bhc^Uvara Somesvara (2) Bhavasiihha LaksmiKara 

(La. Sam. 251 died) ahos Bhavedvara 

(o. 1353-1370/1) (some part of Mithila 

' I « - . ft- ft T _ n At 


■ 1 

(3) 'Vnertek' (Ganedvara) 
(La, Sam. 252 died) 

from c. 252 La. Sara. ?) 
(1371/2-1389? UNREST) ■ 

1 


(o, 1370/1-1371/2) 

f. 

1 

~i 

f ■ 1 ■ ■ 

(4) VtraMha (5) Rtriusiihha 

l.<it wife 

“i 1 

Rajasirfiha Udayasidiha 

2nd wife 

3rd. wife 

(See neit page)* 

(o, 1397/80406/7) 

(6) Dmsimha 
(La. Sam, 293 died) 

(o. 1406/7-1412/13) 


Tripurasiifiha 

I 

I 


ra. to Hasinidevi 

1 

f“ 

Arjuna 

Eumara Amara 


(Durjanasirhha) 

Kbande, 

(7) ^ivasirhha (La, Sam, 293-296) (9) PadmaMha 

to 1412-1416) (La. Sam. 808/9.309/10) 

(8) QMwnLafeMmd (0.1428/29-1429/30) 

(o. 1416-1428/9) (10) Qmn PMsadevt 

(up to 321 La, Sam?) 

(o, 1429/30-1142?) 
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(11) Na^asimha 
'‘Darpanarayana" 
(o. Sake 1353)’ 

(o. 1475) 


^3rd Wife* of Bhavaairfiha alias Bbavesvara 

I 

Harasiitiha 


I 

Ratniini 

(Ratne^vara) 

“Jivanarayan'i’ 


I 

Raja Ragliavasiifilia 
“Vijayanamyana’’ 


f 

1st wife 
Mahildevi 

(see Vili, Chanaura) 


1 

Brahmasiiiiba 
“Harinarayana" 
(?? or, Bhaiiuaimlia 
“ViranaTay'ana”) 


1 

2cd wife 
Hasini Devi 

I 

Kumar a Gadadbara 


f 

1st wife 
Dbiramati 
(Jaya??) 


2nd wife 
Hira 


r 

(12) Dhtrasiniha 
“Harinarayana” 
also oalled 
Hrdayanarayana 
(o, 32 L 327 La. Sanii) 
(o. 1440-1475) 


1 

(13) Rha'rava. 
simha 

“Harinaravana” 
(0. 372 La. Sim.) 
(c. 1475,1489) 


Oandrasiifiha 
ni, Lachinia 


Durbbhasin'ilia 

“Ranasiiiiha 

Visvanatha 
* Naranarayana” 


(14) Ramabhadra 
“Rupanarayana" 
(by 1st wife) 

• (c. 1489-1503) 


Brhaddatta 
‘Garudanarayaiu” 
(by 2nd wife) 


f 

Ist wife 
Raja 

Pralaparudra 


1 

2Dd wife 
Ramacandra 

I 

Ratnasiiiiba 


r — 

(15) Lah^mtndtha 
“Karfisaoarayana” 
(by Ist wife) 

(o. 392 La, Sam.) 
(o. 1503-1527) 


Ratinathi 
(by 2nd wife) 


1 

’ Bbavanatba 
“Hrilayanaravhna” 
(by 2iul wife) 


JagannaTiyana 


Gadadbara alias Horila 


Srln.itba 


I ' 

Klrttisiifiba “Rudranarayani Madbusodana 


Virasiifiba alias 
Riipanarayataa 
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III 

THE KHANDAVALAkULA 
1. Mm. Mahesha Th&kura (founder of the l)j nasty) 
(1557-1570/1) 


1 


hist wife 

I 

d. ManikyadevI 
(m, to Bhikba Mishra) 


Bamacandra 

Thakura 


I 

second wife 

I 

d. Mathuradevl 
(m. to Shikba 
Mishra) 


I 

third wife 


I 


I 

2. Oopdla 
T/nUura 
(1570/1-83/84) 

Hemangada 

Thakura 


I 

Acyuta 

Thakura 

I 

d. Kumudinl Devi 


Paramananda 

Thakura 


1 

fourth wife 
d/o Ratnapati 
Jha 

3, i^ubhanbara 
Thakura 
(1583/4.1619/^0) 


r 

let wife 

I 

Puru^ottama 

Thakura 

(1619/20-1625/6) 


I 

2nd wife 

f ) 

Sliankara Ka^huratna 
Thakura Thakura 


Pranapati 

Thakura 


5. NUr&yaiia 
Tiictbura 

(1625/6.1643/44) 


Hama 

Thakura 


Satrughna • • 
Thakura (altas 
Lal;i Th.ikura) 

, ' - 1 

Bhavadeva Gunananda 

Thakura Thakura 

. J 


1 

3rd wife 


Shy araa 
Ttiakura 


6. Mw. Purandara 
(Sundara) Thakura 
(1643/44-1670/11) 


f 

7. Mahindtha 
Thakura 
(1670/1-1692/3) 


8. hlaravaii 
Ihukara 
m. to Urvas'i 
(1692/, >1703/4) 

1 


Ekanatha Thakura 


L 


9, Bdghavasimha Shivanandana Raghunandana Nanda- 
(1703/4.1739/40) siihha sin'iha nandana 
I sirhha 


Euinara 

sihiha 


Thakura 

sin’iha 


I 

r 1 1 1 

Maniayanandana Narayain 12, Prat&pa. 13. Mddhuva- 
Thakura datta si/nha siiiiha 

(1760/61-1775/6) (1776/7,|8U8) 


let wife 
Haghavapriya 


10. Vi^nwsuhha 
(1739/40.1744/45) 


Kumara U, Chatrasniiha 
Krishnasin'iha (1808-1839) 


r 

Tiiripatisiiiiha 


15. Rudrasiihha 
(1839-1850) 


Kirtisiihha 
(founder of 
Madhubani 
Deorhi) 

1 


Govindasiihha 
(founder i.f 
Raghopura 
Deorhi) 


■ ■ 1 

Ramapatisimha 
(founder of 
Pacahi Deorhi) 


2ntl wife 
Raghava- 
kanta 

) 

11. Narendrasiihha 
III. to Rani Padiii.avati 
(sister of Prthvi Jha) 
(1744/5:1760/61) 


B.isudevasiniha 


j- - p- 

* 16. Maheshwarnsttiiha Quneshvarasin’iha Netreshvarasimha 
(1850.1860) j4 sons ; founder of j 

j Anandapura Deorhi) | 

r 1 r 

17. Lakshmi^huarasimha 18, Rameshwara. Ekaradeshvarasiniha 

(1878.1898) siiiiha {im.xm) 

(court of wards 1860.1878) J 


1 

Jineshvarasiiiiha 


f' 


1 


19. Shri Kdmeshwarasimha Shri Vishveshwdrasiu'iha 
(1929- ) 





• 


ERMTA 


PiSi 

Line 

fit 

Head 


lO&OOreiipectively Lacharis 

“Lahcharis'' 

20 

n.90 

Blocliinan 

Jarrett 

40 

last but one 

eastern 

westem 

41 

nj 

Ibid pp, 10.14 

LSI Viipp, 10.14 

42 

10 

(after '‘010,0241 

more 

90 

24 

dekbalahun,..dekiiahalun 


00 

00 

(before "Orlya") 

( 1 ) " 

70 

4 


ke 

102 

n. 19 1,2 

by the Calcutta University 

in the Calcutta San^bit Series 

102 

20 

te 

love 

102 

27 

(after "music'') 

it 

100 

24 

after "Dharmasastra") 

(Cf.hisseveraUatndM 

109 

11.22 

NP 

KNP 

140 

21 

(JoralisopOkhyana 

Qoralwijaya 

140 

0 

Kara. 

Nara, 

140 

'7 

(c.l400)«' 

(c.1409 ’1, 

140 

14 

027 

027 

14i 

11.091.9 

Mrlika 

Malika ^ 

144 

7 

Sankari 

Sahkarari 

147 
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